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PREFACE. 


Is tho hot seasons of 1SG3, 1864-, and 18G5, sundry enter- 
tainments were held, twice a month, at tho Thojnason 
College, for tho bcncGt of tho Students of tho College, 
tho European Sappers, tho Soldiers of tho 51th, 20th, and 
98th Kegiments, and tho inhabitants of tho Station gene- 
rally. These Soirees consisted of Concerts, Lectures and 
Bendings ; and ns similar entertainments are being tried 
elsewhere, and ours were very successful, I giro below a 
list of tho three Scries. The Six Lectures hero published, 
form part of these delivered. Of tho others, two of the Lec- 
turers were too modest to allow mo to put them into print. 
Tho others, delivered by Professor Murray Thomson, de- 
pended so much for their success oji tho interesting c.x- 
periments by which they wore illustrated, that they arc not 
adapted for publication. 

While hoping that all such endeavours to nmuso and 
instruct tho Soldier may bo as successful ns our own, it may 
bo ns well not to rate such efforts too highly, and to bear 
in mind that it is occupation rather thanawKsmea^, of which 
tho want is so often felt in this country, to break tho 
monotony of an Indian barrack life. 

liorrkce, Oclolcr lEC^. J. Gr. JI. 


CoNcnirrs.— TJv Lmlics and Gentlemen of the Station— by the Sap- 
pers’ Harmonic Clnb — by the Bands of Her Majesty’s 64th, 20tb, and 
9Ptb BcKlmcnts. 
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THE SOLDIERS AND ARSIIES OF ANCIENT 

TIMES. 


Delivered on Tuesday, April 28<A, 18fi3. Bv MajOK Medlev, R.E. 


It has occurred to mo tlint to an audience composed so 
largclj' of soldiers, it -will bo interesting to giro some ac- 
count of tbo Soldiers and Armies of Ancient Times, and of 
the progress of tho art of War, from the time when men 
fought with the rudo weapons of savages, to tho period 
when invention and experience combined, have placed the 
formidable implements of modem warfare at our disposal. 

■\Ve are told of a time to come when wars and tumults 
shall cease, but at present it appears far distant; and 
until a great change shall take place in human nature, 1 am 
not sure that it is very desirable. In spite of all tho enls 
of war, the same Providence that ever works good out of 
evil, brings good out of these evils also ; and nowhere do 
the nobler qualities of man — such as courage, generosity, 
humanity and self-denial — ^find a grander field for their 
exercise than the field of battle. It is quite possible, there- 
fore, that tho military art may still bo in its infancy, and 
that Armstrong guns and Enfield rifios may hereafter be 
looked upon as quite as barbarous and clumsy weapons 
of war, as we now fancy ancient spears and arrows must 
have been ; and that a few centuries hence, regiments may 
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be amed ydth. portable gakanic batteries, •wbile battalions 
of balloons shall contend in the air, or steam guns pour 
in hot shot at a range of a dozen miles or so. One comfort 
there is for the man of peace, that the more destructive are 
the weapons, the less is the total loss of life. . Our modem 
battles are undoubtedly less bloody than those of ancient 
times, and it is evident that if weapons were invented so 
terrible, that an army could be destroyed without seeing 
its enemy, or, having a chance of resistance, men would 
cease to fight at all : not to mention that you certainly 
do not feel the same personal animosity against a man 
whom you have shot with a rifle at 600 yards Tange, as you 
do against one with whom you have been tugging and 
wrestling and rolling on the ground, before you could get 
at your short dagger to rip him up scientifically, as the 
ancient soldier probably did. 

The first mention on record of warlike weapons is in the 
2l8t chapter of Grenesis, where it is said of Ishmael, “ and 
God was with the lad ; and he grew, and dwelt in tho wil- 
derness, and became an archer.” That was nearly 4000 
years ago. It is certain, however, that weapons were in 
use before this, as mention is made of regular war in the 
14th chapter of Genesis. Probably the Mace or C7ub 
would be the earliest weapon used, os being the simplest ; 
spears were perhaps invented next, and sharp points given 
to them, as with savages at the present day, by hardening 
the wood in the fire, or by tipping them with the horns of 
animab. 

The Sicord which has lasted down to our own time is 
xmdoubtedly very ancient, but could hardly have been used 
until a knowledge of the properties of metals was ob- 
tained. The first mention I can find of it, is in the 34th 
chapter of Genesis, the time of Jacob. It has alwavs been 
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reckoned the most honorable of weapons ; why, is not 
very clear. 

Swords and spear heads were first made of copper, per- 
haps hardened with tin ; iron, being more difficult to work, 
was not used until long after. 

Hotcs and Jrroics, Slittffg and Javelins, were the first 
projectile weapons, and tho arms already named may be 
said to hare lasted for 8,500 years, t. e., until the invention 
of gunpowder, though they wero variously modified and 
improved. 

Tho use of defensive armour was somewhat less ancient, 
and I am not aware of its being distinctly mentioned before 
tho time of Saul, although no doubt it had been employed 
in previous wars. Its use continued until long after the 
invention of gunpowder, but as fire-arms improved, it was 
gradually abandoned j and the Dragoon’s helmet and Life- 
guard’s cuirass, are tho only vestiges left in our time. 

It is VC 17 difficult to ascertain when soldiers were first 
regularly employed ns a distinct class. Amongst tho ear- 
liest nations every able-bodied man w'as expected to fight 
when occasion required, and this custom appears to have 
continued down to the time of the Boman empire, when the 
wealthy and luxurious citizens found it pleasanter to pay 
the warlike nations, whom they had subdued, to fight for 
them ; until at last tho celebrated Boman army contained 
very few genuine Bomans in its ranks, and the foreign gar- 
rison of Borne put the Bmperors on tho throne or removed 
them pretty much as they pleased. Mercenaries, or hired 
soldiers, were however employed by tho Greeks long before 
that, but they were simply foreign auxiliaries, and by no 
means took the placo of the native troops. 

Amongst the Israelites, there is no doubt, from tho 
incessant wars in which they were engaged, and from vari- ^ 
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ous passages in tlie books of Samuel, Kings, and Obroni- 
cles, that a regular orgauisaHon bj companies and tribes 
existed. 

That a regular army was also maintained by the Assy- 
rians and Babylonians, and the Egyptians, also appears 
from many passages in the Bible, from the descriptions 
of Herodotus and from the numerous sculptured ruins, 
that hare within the last few years been discovered, and 
which throw so much light upon those ancient empires. 
Indeed the earliest military establishment, of which history 
has preserved any record, is that of Egypt, under the reign 
of Sesostris, the greatest of the Egyptian kings after the 
mythical Osiris, and who is supposed to have lived about 
17 centuries before Christ, or 200 years before the Israe- 
lites came out of Egypt. The peace establishment, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, amounted to 410,000 men, distributed 
through the different provinces os a sort of military colo- 
nists, each man being allowed a portion of land. 

The Persians also possessed a formidable force, and the 
Great King made much use of the famous Scythian horse- 
archers. It used to be said that a Persian youth was taught 
three things— to ride, draw the bow, and speak the truth 
— not a bad education for any man I think. 

We derive, however, most of our knowledge of the Per- 
sian soldiers from the Greeks, with whom they were always 
fighting, and have little record of the Persian army in 
its palmy days, when Cyrus beseiged and took Babylon. 
When Alexander the Great overthrew the empire, the 
army seems to have been simply an unweildy host of undis- 
ciplined men. 

We now come to the two great nations of antiquity, of 
whom (especially the Bomans) we have very full records. 

To begin with the Greeks. — Ancient Greece was, as most 
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of you pcrlinps know, split up into a great many small 
separate states ; winch were always fighting with each other. 
Of these the most important for a long time were the Athe- 
nians and Spartans. TItc former were the more polished, 
hut they were also a very brave race, more especially 
excelling (lilte the English) in their navy*. Tlio latter 
were a ruder race and a purely’ military people, who looked 
upon war as the only honorable occupation that a man 
could follow, and who had a perfect contempt for all the 
luxuries of a ci\iHzed life. After many struggles the Spar- 
tans obtained the pre-eminence, hut were afterwards over- 
thrown hy* the Thebans, and finally the jMaccdonians under 
Philip and his son Alo.vander the Great, subjugated the 
whole of Greece, and with his army overthrow the Persian 
monarchy and over-xnn Asia ; but Ibo iMneedonian empire 
was broken up iuto many* kingdoms al^cr AIc.vandcr’s death, 
and Greece itself finally became a province of the Qmat 
Homan empire. 

To ns who arc indebted to Greece for the noblest re- 
mains in litcrnturo and the arts, which, wo arc still proud 
to copy, and who liavo only lately i)aid us the highest com- 
pliment that one nation can oiler to another, all that con- 
cerns her former greatness must be ever interesting. 

The Grecian armies were generally recruited as the 
I'rcnch army is at present, by a general lc\y ; all being 
bound to servo between the ages of 20 and 40, and the 
required number being i-aken by lot. The younger sol- 
diers were usually left to garrison the cities, tho others 
had to serve abroad if required. All soldiers at first h ad 
to servo free, but from tho time of Pericles they were paid 
tho foot soldiers ten drachms, or 7s. 8(1,, a month; the 
cavalry received three times that sum ; not very high pay 
you will say, but it was enough for tboir subsistcnco. 
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The infantry were divided into Oplitai, or those heavily 
armed, and Psiloi, or light armed, who were in fact skir- 
mishers, being armed with arrows, darts, and slings, and 
intended to cover the advance of the heavy columns. 

The Oplitai carried broad shields, and long spears, and 
engaged at close quarters. They were regularly organised 
into bodies of various names and strength, but the Spartan 
organisation seems to have been the most complete. They 
had M<yrai regiments from 4 to 900 strong, of which the 
commanding officer or Xiientenant* Colonel was called a 
-Polemarch, and who bad officers of various names under 
him corresponding to our own grades, PempadarJaos was 
the corporal, and Zokagos the sergeant. There was also 
the Stratokerux or crier who conveyed hy voice the words 
of command, and was always chosen by the power of his 
lungs. Homer’s Sfentor, he says, could shout as loud as 
50 men, and hence comes onr expression a stentorean voice. 

The order of battle varied very much, but the favorite 
formation was that of a massive column which advanced 
covered hy skirmishers and penetrated the enemy’s weak 
point. This was the phuhnx, and the celebrated Mace- 
donian phalanx with which Alexander the Glreat obtained 
all his victories consisted of a solid body 8,000 strong. It 
was formed '16 deep, and must, therefore, have had a 
front equal to that of a full modem regiment when in line ; 
the men were locked so closely together that the spears of 
the fifth rank extended three feet in front of the first 
rank: The rest whose pikes were not serviceable by reason 
of their distance from the front, rested them on the 
shoulders of those before them. Against such troops as 
the Persians then were, the shock of such an attack must 
have been irresistible, hut it afterwards proved unavailing 
against the perfectly disciplined Eomans who broken 



lip iato small manageable bodies attacked the pbalan:i: at 
once in front, on the roar, and on both flanks. 

The Grecian infantry, did not in general, use swords; 
daggers, however, were worn for close combat, and occa- 
sionallv battle-axes. 

As to defensive armour, the large oblong shields have 
already been noticed ; the light infantiy* carried a small 
round shield. Both were generally made of basket work, 
covered with hides, and sometimes strengthened with brass. 

Greaves of brass to defend the legs, a coat of mail, with 
or without a back and breast-plate, and a brass or leathern 
helmet, completed the wiuipment of the Grecian infantry 
soldier. 

The Greek cavalry like that of the middle ages con- 
sisted of men in tho upper classes who could aflTord to 
maintain their horses, and the service was a very honor- 
able one. It is uncertain when the art of horsemanship 
was first acquired, tho oldest mention of the war-borso, 
being the famous one in the book of Job. Tho Greeks 
ascribed tho introduction of the art to 2Ceptuno, the God 
of the Sea, about the last person tco should have thought of, 
the horse-marines not being a very famous corps in tho 
British service. The early horpemcn used no bridles or 
saddles, but managed their horses by the sound of their 
voice. Bridles and bits were afterwards introduced, but sad- 
dles and stirrups were never used. They leaped up with 
the help of their spears. There were heavy and light 
cavalry, the former like tho knights of the middle ages 
being loaded xrith armour, and the horses also. Tho light 
cavalry used javelins and arrows, but tho Grecian cavalry 
seem never to have been numerous or to have done much 
service, until the time of Alexander, who made great use 
of his Thcssalonian horsemen in his Asiatic campaigns. 
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Indeed the battle of Arbela, at 'n'bicb be not only defeated 
but destroyed tbe Persian army, -was won principally by tbe 
cavalry. 

Horses were also used for another purpose; viz., to draw 
the chariots, which seem to have been an earlier inven- 
tion' than cavalry, as the latter are never mentioned by 
Homer, though the former are constantly spoken of. Their 
employment, however, belongs to the early days of Greece, 
as they gradually fell into disuse, being probably found 
unmanageable. They had two, three, or four wheels, and 
the same number of horses, and were also occasionally 
armed with scj^thes like those of the ancient Britons. 

Elephants were not used until Alexander introduced 
them from Asia. They carried towers on their backs 
for archers, and sometimes engaged in battle themselves, 
but were often as dangerous to their friends as their foes. 

Soldiers usually carried their own provisions, which con- 
sisted in general of salt meat, cheese, olives, onions, &c., 
which were carried in a wicker basket. 

The Catapults and other siege Artillery used by the 
Greeks, I shall tell you about^ when we come to the 
Jtomans, as the machines w'ere much about the same 
though greatly improved by tbe latter. 

The discipline of the Greek armies was by no means so 
exact 08 among the Bomaus, punishments being in general 
left to the discretion of the commanders. Deserters, how- 
ever, suffered death by law, and those who refused to serve 
in the army, were obliged to sit for three days in the 
market place, clad in women’s apparel. 

Eewards consisted chiefly in the booty collected, and 
especially the arms of the slain;. pensions were also allotted 
to those disabled in battle. 

Of the celebrated Greek campaigns, the Trtgan War, 
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iramortalized by Ilomcr, is tlic earliest in point of date, 
being supposed to bare tnben place about 1150 years, B.C. 
An extract or two from Pope’s translation of the Iliad, will 
sivc you some idea of on ancient combat, so diOcrent from 
a modern battle-field. 

Here is an account of the fight between Ajax and Hector 
in the 7tb book. After some wordy warfare, Hector be- 
gins:— 


He said, and rising, high nltovc the field. 

Whirl’d the long Inncc npnin«t the sc\ enfold shield. 
Full on the brass descending from above 
Tlirongh six ball-hides the fnrious weapon drove, 

Till in the seventh it fix’d. Then Ajax threw ; 
Throngh Hector’s shield the forceful jntelin flew, 
nia corselet enters, and his garment rends, 

And glancing donm wards near his flank descends. 

The wary Trojan shrinks, and bending low 
Beneath his buckler, disappoints the blow. 

From their bor’d shields the chiefs their javelins drew 
Then close impetuons, and the clrargc renew ; 

At Ajax, Hector his long lance extends ; 

Tlic blunted point against the buckler bends : 

But Ajax, watchful ns his foe drew near, 

Drove through the Trojan targe his knotty spear ; 

It reach’d his nock, with mntchlc.ss strength impcll'd; 
Spouts the black gore, and dims his shining shield. 
Yet cens’d not Hector tlin-s ; but stooping down. 

In his strong band np-hcav’d a flinty stone. 

Black, ernguj*, vast; to this his force he bends ; 

Full on the hraren Iwss the stone descends ; 

Tlic hollow brn-ss resonnded with tho shock ; 

Then Ajax seiz’d tlic fragment of a rock, 

Aiiplicd each ncn-c, and, swinging round on high. 
With force tempestuous let the rnin fly ; 

The huge stone thundering tlirongh his hncklcr broke : 
His elnckn'd knees receiv’d the nnmbing stroke j 
Great Hector falls extended on tbc field, 

Ilis bnik Eupi>orting on die shatter’d shield. 
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Here ie a deseription of tbe order of battle of those days 
as recommended by their greatest authority, Old Nestor. . 

There reverend Ucstor ranks his Pylian hands, 

And ndth inspiring cloqncncc commands ; 

With strictest order sets his train in arms, 

The chief advises, and the soldiers nrarms. 

The horse and chariots to the front assign’d, 

The foot (the strength of war) ho rang’d hihind ; 

The zniddic space snspcctcd troops supply. 

Inclos’d hy both, nor left the power to fly ; 

He gives command to “ curb the fieiy steed ; 

Nor cause confusion, nor the ranks exceed ; 

Before the rest let none too rashly ride; 

No strength nor skill, but jnst in time, be tried 
The chaige once made, no warrior tnm the rein. 

But flght, or fall ; a firm embodied train. 

He whom the fortnne of the field shall cost 
Prom forth his dmriot, mount the next in haste ; 

Nor seek nnpractis’d to direct the car. 

Content with javelins to provoke the war. 

Our great forefathers held this pmdent coarse, 

'Thus rul’d their ardour, thus preserved their force ; 

By laws like these immortal conquests made, 

And earth’s proud tyrants low in ashes Imd.’^ 

Although the Greek States fought bo much amongst 
themselves, they readily joined together to resist foreign 
invasion, and in many famous campaigns repelled the in- 
vading Persians. It was in one of them that the 800 
Spartans, whom history and poetry will never forget, de- 
fended the pass of Thermopylm against a large army, and 
died to the last man, rather than abandon their pomtion. 
To the demand to surrender their arms, they replied “ Come 
and take them,” and when told that the Persians were sb 
numerons that their very darts would darken the sun, they 
answered, “‘Well then we shall fight in the shade.” 

The most famous of these battles was that of Marathon. 
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Sutlej, but the -whole of the Punjab was completely con- 
quered, and formed ]}art of the Grmco-Bactrian kingdom 
for many years. Greek coins of this dynasty are plentiful 
all over India. 'Wherever he passed, Greek colonies -were 
planted, and within thirty years from the time he crossed 
the Hellespont, the Greek language was spoken in every 
country from the Archipelago to the Indus, and remained 
in full vigour to the time of the Mahomedan conquest. 
The effect of this in the subsequent diffusion of Chris- 
tianity was incalculably great, and shows the wonderful 
way in which Providence turns the ambition of one man 
into a means of effecting good to the human race. 

Let us now pass on to the greatest people of antiquity, 
and certainly the greatest military nation that the world 
has ever seen, who not only conquered but cinlized, and 
have left the stamp of their greatness so strongly im- 
pressed, that its traces are still extant in our own time. 

In military matters while we have more formidable wea- 
pons, we still find it impossible to improve on their tactics, 
while their marching and campaigning arrangements were 
certainly superior to our own. Csesar’s Commentaries is 
still the best military histoiy extant, and has been studied 
by the greatest commanders of modem times. 

. The Eomans were a nation of -warriors. Every citizen 
between the ages of 17 and 46 was obliged to enlist when 
the public service required. Nor at first could any one 
enjoy an office in the city, who had not served ten cam- 
paigns. It is thus easy to see how such armies were raised 
and maintained, and such wars carried on by the popula- 
tion of a single city. The extent of their fighting may be 
imderstood by the law, which enjoined that every foot sol- 
dier had to serve 20 campaigns, and every horseman 10, 
before he could claim his discharge. Like the Greeks the 
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regular army was raised by lot; sometimes tbe greatest 
alacrity was exlubited in rccruitbg, especially if tbe war 
and tbe commander were popnlor. At other times com- 
pulsion was necessary. 

The cavalry were at first chosen from the body of the 
eguiics or knights, and each had a horse and money to sup- 
port him, given them by the public. The infantry were 
also at first raised from the higher classes alone ; no slaves 
nor even freei-mcn, i, e., men who had been slaves, being 
allow^ to enlist, but from the time of Mjarius, who veiy 
much altered the old constitution of the Boman army, the 
cavalry'^were chosen all over Italy, and the poorer citizens 
and hirekvmercenaries composed the bulk of tbe infantry. 

Aft^th^'l^ was made, one soldier was chosen amongst 
a number, who^epeated the words of the military oath and 
the others swore oaor him, each one as he passed along 
saying, Idem in me, the same for me. ‘ 

The unit of the army answering to our regiment was 
the Uffion) though its strength rather corresponded to that 
of a French regiment, which consists of several battalions, 
like our rifle brigade. The strength of tbe legion was at 
first about 3000, but in latter years was double that 
strength. A certain proportion of cavalry, about one-tenth 
was usually joined to it. 

Bach legion was divided into ten cohorts or battalions. 
Bach cohort into three maniples, and each maniple into two 
centuries, or companies, which like our own nominally con- 
sisted of 100 men, os their name denotes. 

The cavalry were divided into ten turmoe or troops. 

There were three kinds of infantry in a legion, which 
accordingly was usually formed into three lines of battle. 

' The Sastaii formed the first line, and were the young 
soldiers. 

c 
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Tito Frincipet fortncd Uie second line, nnd trerc tbc 
older soldiers. 

The Triarii were in the third line, and formed the re* 
serro, being veterans of approved valour. 

Besides these, who were nil heavy infnntiy, were the 
Felitea or light infantry, who did not belong to the legion, 
hut shirmislied in front and on the ilanhs, answering to the 
TtraiUeurs of the old French army. They were armed with 
slings, arrows, and javelins, or swords anil light shields. 

The arms and armour of tho haulnti, principr*, and iriarii 
wore in a grc.at measure tho sjtme. An oblong shield, the 
tcuhtm, four feet long and two and a half feet broad, made 
of wood, joined together with little plates of iron and co* 
vored with a bull's bide, (though sometimes a largo round 
shield was substituted,) with a helmet, coat of mail, and 
greaves similar to thoso used by Iho Greeks, formed the 
defensive annour. 

Tho offensive arms were tho pihm or heavj' spear, which 
appears at first to hare boon used indifferently ns a spear 
or a javelin, and of which, each soldier carried two. In 
later years, however, tho pihtm was used only ns a javelin 
by the haifaii and principett, while tho iriarii used a longer 
spear, which was not thrown like the pilum, but held like 
a pike. Tho sword was straight, two-edged and sharp 
pointed, and equally adapted for cutting or thrusting. It 
was worn on tho ripht side so ns not to interfere with the 
shield which hung on tho left arm. 

The cavalry at first were all light horsemen, but after- 
wards heavy cavalry wore copied from tho Greeks. A 
javelin and long hroad-sword wore thoir weapons, and a 
helmet and light shield, a coat of mail, and boots completed 
their equipment. Tho horses were bred for tbo most part 
in Spain or Cappadocia. 
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The comitiander of the legion was properly the Consul, 
hut as he was also the Civil magistrate, his authority was 
usually delegated to the Itcgatus who answered to our Colo* 
nel, or rather from the number of men under him to a 
General of brigade or division. But the working com- 
mander or Lieutenant-Colonel, was the Tribune, of whom 
there were six, who commanded the legion in turn, month 
and month about. The tribunes chose the Centurions who 
answered to our Captains, from among the common sol- 
diers, and the centurions probably had the inferior pro- 
motions in their own hands. 

The discipline of the Eomans was chiefly conspicuous iu 
their marches and encampments. They never passed a night 
even in the longest marches, without pitching a regular 
camp and fortifying it with a rampart and ditch. "When 
they went into winter quarters the camp became like a city, 
and many of our old towns are supposed to have derived 
their names from the llomnn armies having encamped there. 
Such are the towns whose names end in Chester, as Man- 
chester, Chichester, &c., the Latin word for a camp being 
castra. 

The tents were of leather stretched with ropes, each held 
ten men with the deeanus, or Non-Commissioned Officer in 
charge. 

The form of the camp was square and divided into two 
parts. The upper portion was occupied by the General’s 
and superior officers’ tents, and by the forum or market 
place. 

The lower part by the troops and regimental officers, 
and the camp followers, all pitched iu very exact order. 
Between the upper and lower parts of the camp was a broad 
open space ctdled the principia, which was the general 
parade ground. ■ 
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The' ‘prefect- of the camp or Quarter-Master General, 
marked it out and the work was all executed by the soldiers, 
who ’were tatight that it was as honorable and useful to dig. 
as to figkt. Every Homan soldier was a pioneer, and this 
is one of their customs that we might imitate with advan- 
tage! Besides which, the necessary services of the camp, 
such' as procuring water, forage, wood, Ac., were all execu- 
ted by soldiers told off for those purposes, so that fbe 
number of camp foUowera was the smallest possible. 

Guards were established as with us, and a regular watch- 
word or parole, which was changed every day. Signals 
were given by the trumpet. 

Every Boman soldier was regularly and constantly trained 
in martial exercises, such as walking and running in heavy 
marching order, leapiug, swimming, &c., besides the use of 
their weapons. - The importance of these exercises was so 
strongly felt that the common word for the army was- 
Exeroitne. They were also trained to observe an exact pace, 
and when encamped were regularly taken out three times 
a month to march 10 or 20 miles.. 

The effect of this incessant training was, that under a 
weight which to .us seems almost incredible, their usual rate 
of. marching was 20 miles < in 5 hours, daily; and it was 
imdoubtedly to this that their great victories were so often 
owing. A Roman soldier’s load consisted of provisons for 
fifteen days, (usually com, sometimes dressed food,) a saw, a- 
a basket, a spade, on axe, a hook and leathern thong, a chain,, 
and three or four wooden stakes, the whole amounting to 
60 S)s: weight, besides his arms, for these were considered 
not as a burden, but as a necessary part of himself. 

The French soldiers are trained very much in this way, 
and they are the best marching and campaigning troops in- 
Europe, without doubt. When it comes to a fair stand up 
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Hgbb, X would sooner bare English soldiers, in wbicb pro> 
bablj my audience will agree with me. But I wish more 
attention was paid to ibis training in our army, as a cam> 
paign consists of a great many morcbes and very few 
battles. 

Each company bad its own standard, but tbe common 
standard of tbe legion was, a silver eagle -^tb out'Stiratcbed 
wings, bolding in its claws a thunderbolt. Napoleon who 
always had a great admiration of tbe Boman army and 
perpetually studied Cassar, adopted tbe Boman standard 
and tbo Boman legion into tbe French serricc. 

A legion drawn up in order of battle, was as I said before 
in three lines of 2000 men each, and as each line was gener- 
ally three or four files deep, the front was not too extensive. 
Tlie three lines of hasiaii, prinetpes, and Iriarii had a con- 
siderable inten’ol between each, so that tbe formation was 
in open column of battalions. "When tbe skirmishers were 
driven in, they retired round tbe flanks and formed in tbe 
rear, and tbe hastati advanced. As soon as they were 
>vitbin reach of the enemy, tbe pilums were burled with 
terrible force against him, and while confused with such a 
volley, tbe soldiers drew their swords and rushed upon tbe 
enemy. If, however, tbe hasiaii were defeated, they either 
retired slowly into tbe interval of the ranks of tbejjmcipM, 
or if greatly fatigued, passed through them and formed in 
rear. This alone shows bow steady tbe soldiers must have 
been. If tbe^r{Rcy;e« were beaten, tbe enemy bad stiU to 
fight tbe best soldiers of all, tbe iriarii, who bad hitherto 
been kneeb'ng on their right knees with their shields before 
them ns a protection against missiles, and who now ad- 
vanced with their pikes extended in front. 

Though this was the general order of each legion, of 
course the disposition of the difierent legions varied with 
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the cixcumst&nces of the case, and the genius of the gene*; 
ral. 

The pay of the soldiers in. the time of Ctesar was Bd. a 
day to -an infantry private. The centurion received double. 
Brides which, each man was provided with uniform and 
rations, though some deduction was made from the pay on 
these accounts. The soldiers cooked their own food ; their 
ordinary drink was vinegar and water ; I prefer beer my- 
self, hut that is a matter of taste. 

The discipline was strict and the pimishments various. 
33ie lighter ones were stoppage of pay, forfeiture of their 
spears, getting coarser food than the rest, degradation of 
rank, or dismissal with disgrace. Sometimes a whole legion 
was deprived of its name, as that called Atigusfa, 

The severer punishments were, flogging, stoning to death, 
or oruciflxion. 

Punishments were usually inflicted by order of Courts- 
martial ; sometimes of the Gonersl alone. 

The highest reward of a private soldier was the Civic 
crown, given to him who had saved the life of his comrade 
in battle. The crown was made of oak-leaves, and the 
soldier wore it in public, as at the theatres, when the whole 
audience rose in respect. 

The Mural crown given to him who first scaled the wall 
of the besieged town was of gold, but it was held in less 
esteem than the simple oaken chaplet, and this shows the 
chivalrous spirit of the people. 

There were smaller rewards of various kinds, such as a 
spear without any iron in it, bracelets or horse trappings, 
the spoHs of the enemy, &c., also double pay and extra food 
or clothes. 

The highest' military .honor' that coxild be gained by a 
General was a Triumph. It was decreed by the senate to 
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him \7ho in a just war with foreigners, and in one battle 
had slain above 5000 enemies of the republic, aud by that 
victory had enlarged the limits of the commonwealth. 

The triumph consisted in a grand procession through all 
the chief streets of the capital. 

Piist went musicians, singing triumphal songs ; next, the 
oxen that were to he sacrificed to the gods. 

Then in carriages came the spoils taken from the enemy. 

Then the prisoners of war followed. 

Then the victorious general dressed in purple and gold, 
with a laurel crown on his head, carried in a chariot drawn 
by four white horses, and attended by his friends. 

After the general came the civil magistrates of the repub- 
lic, and lastly the victorious army. 

After sacrificing the oxen and offering up a thanksgiving 
to Jupiter, and the other gods for his success, the general 
gave a splendid entertainment to his friends and the chief 
men of the city, aud after supper was escorted home by the 
people with music and singing. 

Such was the organisation of the great Bomnn army, un- 
doubtedly the most famous that the world has ever seen. 
Hear the testimony of an enemy, Josephus, the Jewish his- 
torian, who wrote of them at the time of the last Jewish 
war. He says — 

*' If any one docs but attend to their military discipline, he will be 
forced to confess that their obtaining so large a dominion has been the 
acqmsidon of their valor, and not the gift of fottnnc. For as if their 
weapons did always cling to them, they have nover any tmeo from war- 
like excrdscs. Nor do they stay till times of war admonish them to 
nsc fiicm ; for thdr military exerdses differ not at all from the real nsc 
of their aims ; hnt every soldier is every day exercised, and that with 
great diligence as if it were in time of war, which is the reason why 
they bear the fatignes of battle so easily. For ndthcr can ary disorder 
disturb their nsnal equanimity, nor can danger affright them ont of it, 
nor con labor weary them. Which firmness of condnet makes them 
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nlwajB to overcome those that have not the same firmness. 27or would 
he be mistokca that shonld call their cxoTciscs bloodless battles, and 
their battles bloody exorcises.” 

He then describes the order and regularity of their en- 
campments, and says — 

“ When they arc to fight, they do nothing without forethought, nor 
leave anything to duinec. So that tlicy seldom commit any errors, or 
if at any time they have been mistaken, they easily correct those mis- 
takes. Thqr also esteem any errors they commit from mistaken fore- 
tlionght, to be better than rash success owing to fortnno alone, beennse 
this tompts men to be inconsiderate, while the other only makes men 
more carcfnl for the future.” 

He says too — ^ 

“ In battle the whole army is but one body, so close are their ranks, 
so rapid their movements and so strict their attention to orders. Nor 
can we find any examples where they have been conquered in battle 
when they come to a close fight, either by the multitude of their ene- 
mies', or by their stratagems, or by the difficulties of their situation, — 
no, nor by fortune neither. Por their victories have been surer to them 
tlian fortune could have granted them.” 

As to the total streugtli of the army ; in the time of the 
Emperor Hadrian it appears that a legion consisted of 6800 
Eomaus, and with its attendant auxiliaries might amount to 
12,500 men. The peace establishment amonnted to 80 of 
these formidable brigades, forming a standing force of 
875,000 men. Instead of being shut up in forts which the 
Homans regarded as a sign of pusillanimity, the legions 
were encamped on the hanks of the great rivers, and along 
the frontiers of the empire, and those wonderful Homan 
roads which have lasted down to our time, and which were 
made by the soldiers, connected together the great military 
stations. Three legions occupied Britain; sixteen were 
encamped on the Hhine and Danube and held Germany, 
Hungary and the Danuhian provinces ; eight legions were 
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Herminius is killed, bai; bis borse black Auster, is rescued 
from tbe enemy by ibe otbor Consul Aulus Trho 'n’os also 
Dictator*.— 


And Anlna tho Dictator 
Stroked Anstcr’s raven name, 

With heed ho looked nnto tho girths, 

With heed nnto tbe rein. 

“ Now bear mo well blnek Anstcr, 

Into yon tbiek anay ; 

And tbon and I ndll have revenge 
Por thy good lord tins day.” 

So qitkko ho ; and was bnckling 
Tighter black Anstor’s bond. 

When ho was aware of a princely pair 
That rode at his right hand. 

So like they were no mortal 
Might one from other know : 

White os snow their armonr was : 

Their steeds were white as snow. 

I^ver on earthly an^dl 
Did sneh rare annonr gleam ; 

And never did sneh gallant steeds 
Drink of an earthly stream. 

The dictator asks wbo tb^ are, and they turn out to be 
tbe twin sons of Jupiter, Castor and Pollux: — 

So onsTvered those strange horsemen, 

And cadi couched low his spear ; 

Andforthirith aU flio ranks of Homo 
Were bold, and of good cheer ; 

And on tho thirty armies 
Come wonder and affiright 
And Ardca wavered on tho loft. 

And Cora on tho right 
“Bomo to tho diargo I ” cried Anlus ; 

“ The foe begins to yield 1 
Charge for tho hearth of Vesta 1 
Charge for the Golden Shield 1 
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' And tinder foot was trampled, 

Amidst ilio mnd and gore, 

The banner of prond Tnecnlnm, 

That never stooped before : 

And fliers and pnrsners 
Were mingled in a mass ; 

And &u: away the battle 
Went roaring through the pass. 

But the great campaigns in which the Boman army was 
really formed were the Carthaginian wars. The struggle 
with their great rival lasted for 117 years and terminated at 
last in the min of the African city. It was in the second of 
these wars that their continual defeat hy the celebrated B!an- 
nibal, taught the Bomans the defects in their organization 
and discipline. Brom each defeat they learnt something, 
and as Napoleon at last taught his adversaries how to beat 
him, so the victories of Hannibal atTrehia, Thra^mene and 
Cannoe only paved the way for his own final overthrow at 
Zama. 

The importance of this great battle which decided the 
supremacy of Borne, will Justify my giving some particulars 
of it, especially as it will serve to give you an idea of ancient 
battles in general. ' 

Hannibal after defeating the Bomans in four pitched 
battles, and threatening the capital itself, had occupied 
Italy for nineteen years, when he was recalled to AMca 
hy the successes of the Consul Scipio, who had resolved to 
carry the war into the enemy’s own country, while their 
great general was absent. 

Hannibal landed at Leptis and encountered Scipio’s 
army at Zama. The numbers on both . sides were about 
equol, but of the Numidian horse which had hitherto done 
such excellent service to the Carthaginians, Hannibal had 
this day only 2000. - There had been a revolution amongst 
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tbem, and tbeir cbiof Mosinissa vritb 4000 cavalry and 6000 
infantry bad joined tbc Soranns. 

The Boman legions were drawn up in tbeir usual order, 
except that the Maniples of every alternate line did not 
cover the intervals in the lino before them [in tbo ordinary 
qmneunx formation] but were placed one behind the other, 
thus leaving avenues in several places through the whole 
depth of the army from front to rear. These avenues were 
loosely filled by the light armed troops who had orders to 
meet the ebargo of the elephants and draw them down the 
intervals to tbo rear of tbo army. 

The Numidian cavalry were on tbo right wing. The 
Italian cavalry on the left. 

On the Carthaginian side Hannibal stationed all bis ele- 
phants, eighty in number in front of his whole lino. TITith 
these animals he bad in his earlier battles terrified and 
defeated the Homans, who had never seen such creatures, 
at least in war. But they were now used to them and 
knew how to meet their charge. 

Behind the elephants wore the foreign troops in the service 
of Carthago, principally Gauls, 12,000 strong. 

The Africans and Carthaginians formed the second line, 
while Hannibal held his own veterans whom he bad brought 
irom Italy, as a reserve in a third line, at some distance 
behind. His Humidian cavalry opposed their countrymen 
on the left, the Carthaginian horse faced the Italians on 
the other wing. 

After some skirmishing, the elephants charged, but fright- 
ened by the Boman trumpets and galled by the light troops, 
most of them broke away amongst their own horse, and 
the Boman cavalry observing the confusion, charged and 
routed the enemy’s horse. The rest of the elephants 
charged fairly and did much mischief, but they were drawn 

n 
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do-vm tlio open, spaces left for them and Tvere disposed of in 
the rear. Meantime the Carthaginian first line advanced, 
but not being properly supported by the second were forced 
to retreat, and furious at this they fell upon the second 
line and cut them down as enemies, so that the second line 
attacked by fnends and foes were also routed. But the 
Carthaginian reserve hastened up and the battle became 
desperate. The soldiers on both sides were perfect in 
courage and discipline and neither would give ground. 

At last the Eoman cavalry returned from the pursuit of 
the enemy’s horse and at the critical moment fell upon the 
enemy’s rear. Hannibal’s veterans surroimded and over- 
powered still maintained their high reputation, and fell al- 
most to the lost man. 20,000 Carthaginians were slain and 
as many made prisoners. The victory was complete and 
left Home the mistress of the world. 

Prom these wars also sprang the Bomnn navy, copied 
from the Carthaginians who had derived theirs from the 
Greeks, and it was with the help of this navy that so many 
of the subsequent Eoman victories were achieved. 

After the Carthaginian wars, came the great Servile war 
in Italy, and then the wars in Asia, Airico and Europe 
under Marius, Sylla, Pompey, and finally Cojsar. 

Of the seven greatest Captains whom history records, the 
highest place must I think be given to Otesar. Three of 
the seven were ancients, Alexander, Hannibal, and Ooisar. 
Pour are modems, Prederiothe Ghreat, Marlborough, Hapo- 
, Icon, and 'Wellington. 

Alexander, Prederic, and Napoleon were alike formidable, 
from the rapidity of their movements and their fierce attacks, 
and this was not a little owing to their being all three des- 
potic sovereigns, with the resources of a whole nation at 
their 'Command, and responsible to no one for their actions. 
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There is the same similaiiiT in the portion and character 
of Hannibal and our oim two Englishmen: aU three were 
subjects, with limited resources, and obliged to regulate 
their tactics accor^ngly. The embarrassihents caused to 
Hannibal by the Carthaginian Senate, were esnctly similar 
to the restrictions imposed on Marlborough by the Dutch 
deputies, and on "Wellington by the Spanish Junta and the 
Enghsh nunistiy. It was difficult for these generals to 
obtain any great successes as they were seldom allowed to 
run any great risks, but Marlborough, at Blenheim, when 
for once he was allowed his own way, went fhr to justify 
Isapoleon’s opinion of him, as the greatest general of 
modem times. 

Cffisar at once a despotic commander and yet not a king, 
alone comhined that patient waiting for his opportunity, with 
tbe irreastible Tigour of attack when the opportunify came, 
that continuous energy which never gave his enemy time to 
recover his blows, and an extraordinary fertility of resource 
that never failed him at a critical moment. Great also as 
a writer, statesman, and orator, his era marks at once the 
highest pitch of Eoman glory and the greatest perfection of 
the Eoman army ; as under the Emperors, it began to lose 
its nationality and steadily declined until the disciplined 
levies of Some were overcome by the barbarous hordes from 
Asia and ^Torthem Europe. 

Caesar's conquest of Spain, France, and Britain, was so 
complete that the fierce tribes -whom he subdued, never 
shook off the Roman grasp, and for 430 years England was 
as completely a colony of Home, as Canada is at this day, of 
England. Then the conquerors departed of their own ac- 
cord, amidst tbe teats and regrets of tbeir English subjects, 
leaving tbe iron stamp of tbeir language, laws, and even 
their public works impressed so deeply among ns, that tbeir 
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traces have lasted down to oar own times, and in fact, Lave 
become parts of our own national property. 

Some of our most familiar customs, nay. even our reli* 
gious ceremonies, are derived from our old heathen con- 
querors. Our marriage ceremonies are all 'Roman, the ring, 
the veil, the wedding gifts, the groomsmen and bridesmaids, 
the bride cake. Our funeral images and customs are Boman, 
the cypress and yew, the flowers strewn on the graves, the 
black for mourning. 'When we say, “ G-od bless you,” to the 
sneezer, we do as the Bomans did ; it is the same with our 
superstition about the ears tingling when people ore talking 
of us, with our faith in the luck of odd numbers, and with 
many other popular ideas of a simile kind. It has been 
well said that indications such ns these are quite as valuable 
to history as doubtful records or half obliterated inscrip- 
tions. 

It may interest some of you to hear Ctesar’s account of 
his first invasion of Britain, and his description of our 
ancestors, 1900 years ago. 

He says : — 

“ The islond is triangxQnr in form nnd one of its sides is qiposito 
Gaul. One angle of this side is in Kent (Canti it -was then called) 
■whither almost all ships from Ganl are directed. The inhabitants of 
Kent ore the most civilized among the people. It is a maritime district, 
nnd they do not differ much from Gallic enstoms. Most of the inland 
])eoplc do not sou* com, but live on milk and iicsli and are dad in 
sldns. All ffie Britains dye themsdves -with -wood, which ^rcs them 
a blnidi color, and thus a more terrible appearance in fight. The}* 
■wear long hair both on the head end upper lip. Ten and even twdvo 
hare ■wives common to them. The population is numerous, also their 
houses and cattle. They use brass or iron rings for money. Tin and 
iron arc produced, but brass is imported. There is timber of every des- 
cription except beech and fir. They do not regard it lawful to cat 
the hare, and the cock, and the goose, though they breed them for 
amusement. The climate is more temperate than in Gaul, the colds 
being less severe.” ( I fear our dimatc has deteriorated. ) 
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Cficsar twice invaded England, ho first aiiproached the 
coast near Dover, sailing from Prance or Gaul from Bou- 
logne or PortuB ItiuB. There he eaw the enemy drawn up 
on the hills, and moved his fleet along until he found a level 
shore at Eomney marsh, near Hythe. The researches of 
antiquarians have decided that ho landed on Sunday even- 
ing 27th August, B.O. 66, with which date may ho said to 
commence the history of England. Ho thus describes his 
first landing: — 

'* TI»c barbnrinna, on pcrccmng onr design sent foTwnrd their cnvalij' 
and cliariotceni, of which they mnkc great nsc in itnttle, and following 
witli the reatof their forces endenvomed to prevent onr men from land- 
ing. In this wn.s onr great difficulty, ns our ships on account of tlicir 
size conld only be stationed in deep Avatcr and our soldiers embarrassed 
with their armour, had to leap from their ships and contend at the 
same time with tlic water and the enemy. Whereas the enemy cither 
on dry ground or by wading a little way into the water, in places 
thoroogbly known to tbcm, confidently spurred in their horses which 
were cuitomed to this kind of service. DIsmnyetl by tlicso circum- 
stances and nnn«cd to this ractliod of battle, our men did not exert the 
same vigour whidi they usually did on dry ground. 

When Cffis-ir ohserred this, ho ordered Iho ships of war, the appear- 
ance of which ^vas strange to the harbarions to a]>proach as nearly ns 
possible and attack the open flank of the enemy, with their engines 
throwing stones and darts, which made the barbarians retreat a little, 
and while onr men were hesitating chiefly on account of the depth of 
water, the cagle-hcorcr of the 10th legion, cried ont. ‘ Leap, com- 
rades, unless yon wish to betray your cnglo to the enemy. I for my part 
will do my duty to my General and the ojmmonwcalth. ' So saying, 
he sprang into the water, and boro the eagle towards the enemy. Tlicn 
our men exhorting one another to prevent disgrace to the eagle, all 
leaped from the ship, and followed him to the shore. ” 

[After 0 ahorfc but sovero struggle in the water tbe 
Eomans made good tboir landing, and forming into battle 
array, soon routed tho Britons. ] 

Tbo only war \mder tbo Emperors that is intoresting to 
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UB at the present time^isthe siege and destruction of 
Jerusalem under Titus, -who afterwards become Emperor. 

The Jews who had always been very troublesome sub- 
jects, broke out into open rebellion and vainly tried to match 
their courage and national enthusiasm against the dis- 
cipline of the Eomon batttdions. The Jewish historian, 
Josephus, has left us a deeply interesting record of the 
whole campaign, in which he played a prominent part as 
commander at the siege of Jotapata. When that place 
fell he became prisoner, and so escaped the calamities of 
the siege of Jerusalem. 

1 have abbreviated his account of the siege of Jotapata ns 
it gives a good idea of an ancient siege, but must first tell 
you something as to how they were generally conduct- 
ed. 

You are, of coxxrse, aware that since the invention of 
gunpowder, a great change has necessarily been made by 
Engineers in the kind of fortifications used, round n town 
or fortress. We now build low ramparts of great thickness 
and well covered by the glacis from the fire of distant 
guns. But anciently, high walls of masonry were used, as 
there were no cannon bolls to be feared, and the chief danger 
was from escalade. Bound towers were erected at intervals, 
whence stones and other missiles were showered upon the 
besiegers. 

To attack such fortifications the Bomans tried either a 
sudden assault or a regular seige. They first surrounded the 
town with their troops and then by their missive weapons 
strove to clear the wall of defenders ; then joining their 
shields together over head like the shell of a tortoise, to 
secure them from the missiles of the enemy, they endea- 
voured to force the gates or to scale the walls, either by 
ladders or by mounting on each other’s shoulders. 



"When a place could not bo taken by storm, it vras invest- 
ed, and Ivro lines of entrenchment thrown right round the 
city, one to chock Bollies of the besieged and prevent their 
escape, the other to preclude them from receiving succour 
from their friends outside. These lines of cireumvallation 
and contmcalhihiii as they were termed, were used down 
to a vciy late period, even by modern generals. 

Palisades, nbattis, and trous do loiips, which modern En- 
gineers still use for defending such earth-works, were all 
employed by the Eomnns. 

Prom this inner lino of entrenchment, was raised a mound 
of earth, wood, &c., wliich grow higher and higher till it 
over-topped the walls. On this mound was erected various 
engines from wliich stones, darts and missiles of every 
description were hurled, so that the wall was cleared of its 
defenders ; and bridges were then made from the mound on 
to the walls by wbicb tbc assailants poured into tbo town. 
Sometimes, when the mound wos too distant for bridges to 
bo thrown across, the wall itself wos undermined and 
wooden props inserted under the mnsoniy, which wore then 
set fire to and the wall at that point tumbled down. 

Or a breach was formed by the Battering Bam, presently 
to bo described. 

Instead of, or in addition to, the mound, wooden towers 
wore often employed which were moved forward on wheels. 

Some idea of tho prodigious labor employed on these 
works way bo gained from Cicsar’s account of tho sieges of 
Avaricum and Alcsia. Tho mound erected by tho Bomans 
against the former place was 1130 feet broad and 80 feet 
high, while at tho latter siege not less than 15G0 towers 
were employed. 

It may be said that this method of besieging lasted with 
n few modidcalions down to tho IGth century, when the 
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complete introductioii of gimpowder everywhere, necessi- 
tated a change. 

The besieged on the other hand erected other Engines on . 
their walla from which they annoyed the workmen with 
showers of missiles, and by frequent and fierce soUies, im- 
peded the progress of the works. They endeavoured to 
burn the towers by various combustibles, and the invention 
called Greek fire which was discharged from arrows, and 
which nothing could extinguish, was said in later years 
to have several times saved the empire from the assaults 
of the Eastern barbarians. 

Also when the besiegers attempted to escalade, the be- 
sieged rained down atones, boiling water or oil, and molten 
lead, which penetrated between the shields and the joints 
of the armour and killed or disabled great numbers. 

I may now tell you something of the engines, above 
alluded to, and which were their artillery. The earliest 
precise mention of such artillery is in the 26th Chapter 
of the 2nd book of Chronicles, where we are told that 
“ king Uzziah made in Jerusalem, engines invented by 
canning men, to be upon towers, and upon the bulwarks 
to shoot arrows and great stones withal. ’’ 

The JBaJisfa was a gigantic cross-bow from which huge 
stones, weighty javelins or large beams of wood, headed 
with iron, were hurled with prodigious force. The scor- 
pions were smaller cross-bows managed by one or two men. 

The Catapult was used for the same purpose as the Ba- 
lista but made on a different principle, consisting of a long 
lever worked on a fulcrum either by means of a counter- 
poise or by elastic cords. 

The Aries or ’Battering Bam was a long and heavy beam 
with an iron head, which was slung between two posts and 
moved backwards and forwards by the sheer force ofseveral 
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hundred men, until by repeated strokes a breach had been 
made in the wall. The Ham was covered with sheds or 
mantlets constructed of wood and hurdles to protect the 
men working it from the enemy. These sheds were covered 
Avith earth or raw bides to prevent them from being fired. 

idometiraea the Ham was suspended between two of the 
moveable towers and the combination of both must have 
been very formidable. One of Yespasian’s rams, mentioned 
by Josephus was worked by 1,500 men, and when moved 
from one place to another took 150 yoke of oxen to draw 
it. 

Altogether there is little doubt that an ancient siege 
must have been quite as laborious, and called for as much 
invention and skill as any modem siege, and the loss of life 
was nearly always far greater. 

To return to Josephus 

Jotapata was built on a precipice, which made it inacces- 
sible, except on the north side, where it was defended by a 
strong and high wall. 

Yespasian, who commanded the Homan army (and was 
afterwards Emperor) fixed his head quarters about a mile 
from the city, and completely invested it with his battalions. 
In the first four days desperate sallies were made by the 
Jews and repulsed after a good deal of fighting. ,On the 
fifth day, the Homans began to raise their mound against the 
north w'alL They cut down trees, collected stones, and 
made hurdles to protect the workmen from the missiles 
thrown from the city, under cover of which the earthen 
mound was begun ; 160 engines were then erected round the 
place to clear the wall of its defenders, and harass the iu- 
habitants. J osephus says," lances were thro^vn with a great 
noise, and stones of the weight of a talent (114 lbs.) together 
with fire and a vast number of arrows, which made the wall 
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BO dangerous that the Jews dnrst not only not come upon 
it, but durst not even approach those parts within the wall 
which were reached by the engines.” However, they sallied 
out, pulled away the hurdles, killed many of the workmen 
and injured the mound, setting fire to the wood-work. But 
the Homans were reinforced and the mound got higher and 
higher. Then Josephus tried to raise the wall; and to pro- 
tect his workmen stretched raw hides along the battlements, 
which screened them from arrows and darts, and behind 
which the wall was much raised and strengthened. The 
determination shown by the Jews and their desperate sallies' 
made Vespasian resolve to try to staire them into surrender. 
The besieged had plenty of com but no water, as the tanks 
were dry, and this the Homans knew. Josephus, however, 
to deceive them ordered a quantity of clothes to be soaked 
with water and hung over the walls, as if they had enough 
and to spore ; and Vespasian then resolved to go on with 
the siege. 

A Battering Ham was accordingly constructed, covered 
'with hurdles to defend the workmen and brought near the 
wall. “ At the vety first stroke of this engine (says J osephus) 
the wall was shaken, and a terrible damour was raised by 
the people within the city, as if they were already taken.” 

Josephus then ordered sacks to be filled with choif, which 
were lowered in front of the ram so as to deaden its blows. 
The Homans, however, cut the ropes away with long bill- 
hooks, and the wall which was newly built began to give 
way. Upon this a Jew, named Eleazar, contrived to drop a 
huge stone so deveriy on the ram that the iron bead was 
knocked ofi^ and leaping down he seized the head, and tried 
to carry it off, but fell pierced by five darts. Josephus at 
~the same time ordered a desperate sally to be made and 
I ged to fire the hurdles and put the workmen to flight, 
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iut before the orening the machine xvas at work again ; 
the terrible engines worked all night and by morning the 
biT^ach was practicable. Josephus says, that he saw a man’s 
head struck by one of the stones and flung as far as three 
furlongs, but I doubt whether be measured it. OQie noise 
of the engines he says, was very terrible ; the sound of the 
darts and stones thrown by them, and of the dead bodies 
dashed against the walls. And dreadful was the clamour of 
the women, and the cries of the wormded, while the ground 
ran with blood, and the wall might have been ascended by 
piling up the corpses of the dead. 

In the morning the ossarilt was delivered and a terrible 
straggle took place in the breach. Josephus ordered the 
women to stop screaming, and when they would not, locked 
them up in their houses. The Eomans joined their diields 
together' and firmly pushed their way in, but Josephus was 
nob at the end of his resources, for he bad had boiling oil 
prepared, and poured it down from the battlements on those 
below ; and this penetrating through the armour caused such 
horrible pain and fear, that the Bomans retreated leaving 
many men killed behind them. 

Yesposian then raised his mound and erected three towers 
fifty feet high of wood, plated with iron, so as to be safe 
from fire, and such showers of missiles were sent from these 
that the walls were again cleared of their defenders. At the 
same time a deserter coming in recommended Yespasian 
to make a night attack, as the beseiged were thoroughly 
exhausted. This was done, and the city was at length taken 
after a siege of forty>seven days. Josephus was made pri- 
soner and afterwards wrote an account of the whole war. 

The Boman empire gradually became so great, that as 
most of you know, it was at length divided into two 
empires, of which Borne and Constantinople were the 
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capitals, tbis 'vras about 800 years A.D. The £oman, 
or "Westeru Empire, scarcely lasted a century after this, 
but 'was conquered by the Goths, and finally a new empire 
sprang up of which the present emperor of Austria is 
the legitimate successor, the word Eaiser or emperor, being 
merely a corruption of Csssor (as all the emperors of Borne 
were indiscriminately called after the great original). The 
Eastern Boman Empire lasted for another 1000 years, 'until 
Constantinople was besieged and taken by the Turks, and 
the Turkish empire founded, which has lasted for the past 
400 years. But the emperors of Bussia call themselves 
Czar, which is another corruption of Ciesar, and are looking 
forward to a time when they shall inherit the fallen Boman 
mantle. Scarcely half a dozen years ago, the descendants of 
the two barbarous nations whom Ciesar had conquered and 
civilized, were fighting side by side at Sebastopol to protect 
the last remnant of his beloved empire, from the same Huns 
and Yandals who had before overthrown it. 

The discipline and organization of the Boman Army were 
copied by the Goths and Eranks, who succeeded to the 
empire, and the only distinctly marked change that can 
be noted imtil the invenrion of gimpowder was in the 
extra importance of Cavalry. This oppears to have been 
closely connected with the feudal manners and laws of 
■Western Europe, from which it resulted that the chief 
of a tribe or family went to battle horsed and equipped, 
while his servants or retainers accompanied him on foot. 
Owing to this, and to the fact that standing Armies had 
disappeared when the strong Boman Empire fell to pieces, 
the battles of the dark and middle ages were very un- 
scientific affairs altogether. A few knights clad in armour 
of proof, rushed against each other and fought a series 
of single combats. An undisciplined mob of men, badly arm- 
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ed and freali from tbe plough’s tail, hammered away at each 
other until their masters ran away, when they follow* 
ed and ware duly slaughtered hy the opposition knights. 
But gradually the powerful and wealthy nobles trained 
and properly armed their retainers, and so the English 
men-at-arms and archers who gained the victories of 
Cressy, Poiotiers and Agincourt, were no unworthy suc- 
cessors of the famous Boman legionaries. Iiet us, however, 
turn hack for a moment to look at the soldiers of the Ihtst, 
who exercised a great influence in their day, and at one 
time seemed likely to make Eorope an Asiatic colony. 

The Assyrians, Babylonians, and Egyptians, had long ago 
disappeared as empires. The Persians crushed hy Alex- 
ander and his Macedonians, had ceased to he a great nation, 
and though more than once reviving and waging a not 
unequal conflict with the Boman veterans, no longer exer- 
cised any great influence on the destinies of the world. 
The Huns and Yandols coming in swarms from the wilds of 
Tartary, still, however, preserved the reputation of the 
Eastern warriors, and tempted hy the rich com fields of 
.the West, and the decay in valour and military spirit of tbe 
once formidable Boman army, at length effected a perman- 
ent settlement in Europe and gave their name to Hungary. 
Tbe fierce and warlike Goths had already established them- 
selves in Borne, and the East having poured forth its hordes 
seemed again quiescent, when the genius and fanaticism 
of Mahomet combined in one irresistible form, the military 
instincts of one-half of Asia. 

The Mabomedan armies conquered Persia, over-ran Asia 
Minor, occupied Tartaty, and while one army pouring into 
India, founded the empire of the Moguls, another seized 
upon northern Africa, and thence penetrated and conquered 
nearly , all Spain. It seemed as Christianity was on the 

n 
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point of being extinguisbed by Islamism, but Charles 
'Martel of Erance, at length arrested the inundation; 'and the 
decisiro battle of Tours defined the boundaries of the 
Crescent and the Cross for 700 years. , 

. Three 'centuries later, the chiralty of the East and the 
West, again met to do battle in the Crusades, and for 800 
years the struggle lasted with vaiying fortune, but termin* 
nted at last in favor of the Crescent. 

Yet another two centuries and Mahomedanism gained 
Constantinople, but lost Spain, and from the time when J ohn 
Sobieshi saved Europe once more from the Turks under 
the walls of Vienna, the spirit of the East has been broken, 
nnd has been unable to moke a stand against the chivalry 
of Europe. 

During all the above wars, the organisation and tactics 
of the European and Asiatic soldier were as different as 
they have always continued to be. The former largo of 
limb, stroTig iu body, earnest of purpose, and governed by 
a stem discipline, conquered generally in battle, but sank 
under the fatigues of the march and the difficully of feed- 
ing himself as was his wont. The Asiatic supplied the 
defect of strength, by activity ; of high souled courage, by 
a fierce fanaticism which despised death; of organisation 
nnd discipline, by numbers; and beaten again and again 
in battle, tired out his foes by incessant attacks, marching 
two miles for his adversary’s one, and feeding himself abun- 
dantly on what would have starved the other. To this day 
the British soldier is the best of fighters and the worst of 
campaigners, as our military annals from Tiineira to Delhi, 
will testify. . 

I have already adverted to the English soldiers of those 
times,' under the names of Archers and Men-at-Arms. The 
latter appear to have resembled the Roman Soldiers, being 
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armed with pikes aud swords or bilUhooks, but tho pridtj 
and strength of our country was for a long time in the 
Archers. 

The English long bow was different from the short semi- 
circular bow used in the East or by the Eoman light , in- 
fantry. It was altogether a more formidable affair, and its 
size and use were regulated by law. Under Edward IV., 
every Englishman and Irishman dwelling' in England was 
required by royal ordinance, to have a bow of his own 
height made of yew, hazel, or ash, according to his strength, 
and the inhabitants of every town-ship were required to 
practice archery under certain penalties. The arrows were 
directed to be the length of a man’s arm or half the length 
of the bow. 

. Long after gunpowder was invented and even up to the 
time of Charles I., numerous statutes were passed to en- 
courage archery. The royal company of Scottish Archers, 
founded in the reign of James I., is still in existence, and 
daims the privilege of forming the body-guard of the sove- 
reign when he or she visits Scotland. 

The extreme range of an English bow was said to be 600 
yards, but the greatest distances achieved in modem times 
are from 3 to 500 yards. The late Turkish ambassador sent 
an arrow 480 yards in the presence of the Toxopholite 
Society in London, who now possess his bow, which was 
made of horn. 

The Cross-bow was a more modem weapon, and was em- 
ployed principally on the continent, the Engh’sh preferring 
their long bow. Our ancestors confined its use chiefly to 
the defence of forts and in sea fights. Bullets or quarrels 
were discharged from it as well as arrows. 

I have already given you an account of a Boman battle, 
and siege, I cannot conclude my lecture better thtfn.by 
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giving yon a short desorlption.of the most famous battle 
that 'was ever won by^ lEinglish archers, the battle of 
Agincourt. 

Kiug Henry V. had lauded in Prance, with 6,000 horse 
and 24,000 foot, a totally inadequate force for the invasion 
of such a country, and which was still further diminished 
by sickness and heavy casualties at the siege of Harfieur. 
■A council of war proposed they should re-embark, but the 
Tritig over-ruled them, and the army prepared to march for 
Calais. So heavy had been the losses that after leaving a 
garrison at Harfleur, the English amy was barely 9,000 
strong. 

• On the 24th October, 1415, he encountered the Erench 
army at Agincourt. The most moderate estimate reckont 
th^ force at 50,000 men. But there is no doubt that there 
was a great want of order and discipline amongst them. 

The night was cold and rainy, and is said to have been 
passed by the English in prayer, and by the Erench in 
drinking and gambling, the stakes being the ransom of their 
expected prisoners. 

At dawn the English were in battle array, formed into 
three divisions and two wings, but the divisions were so 
dose together that they appeared as one. The archers were 
in advance of the men-at arms in form of a wedge. In 
addition to his bow and arrows, his bill-hook or hatchet, 
every archer carried a long stake sharpened at both ends 
which he was to fix obliquely before him in the ground, thus 
making an excellent chevaux de Jnse against the enemy’s 
cavalry. The baggage was sent to the rear rmder a small 
guard. 

The king, mounted on a grey hoise, rode along the line, 
and ^oke cheerfully and confidently to all. That speech 
has been immortalised by Sbakspeare, and most of you I 
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daro say rpmcmber tbo noblo words. When the Earl of 
"Westmorlond says— 

0 that wo had here 
Bat one ten tlionsand of those men in England 
That do no work to day J” 

The king replies — 

“ What's ho that wishes so ? 

My consin W'cstTnorlnnd ? — JSo, my fair cousin: 

If we ore marked to die, we are cnongli 
To do our conntiy loss; and if to live, 

Tlic fewer men, Uio greater share of honor." 

On the other side, the Prcnch badly commanded, had 
crowded their largo army into fields between two woods 
whero it was impossiblo for them to deploy or manomvro 
properly, while the ground saturated with rain was unfit 
for their numerous cavalry. 

At noon, king Honrj* hanng waited in vain for the Eronch 
to attack, gave the word “ Banners, advance 1 ” and Sir 
Thomas Erpingham, an old knight and the commandant of 
the archers, threw his truncheon into the air, exclaiming 
“ jS'ow Strike ! '* As'soon as the archers came within range 
they planted their stakes in the ground in front, and assailed 
tho Prcnch horse with volleys of arrows. In vain the cavalry 
charged, tho ground was slippery, the flight of arrows terrific, 
and tho archers safe behind their barrier of stakes. Tlio 
cavalry became disorganised, got mixed up with their own 
infantry, who, pent up in a narrow field could not extricate 
thcmsclveB. and the English with loud shouts took up their 
stakes and advanced still nearer. 

Tho 2nd Prench division advanced, and for a short time 
tho contest was severe but they were unsupported and de- 
feated. Tho Buko d’Alcucon attacked king Henry, but was 
slain, and at liis fall, the Prench army went to the right 
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about, carrying with it tbe 3rd division in rear, which had 
never drawn sword, and was alone more than double tbe 
strength of the English army. ' The flight became a rout, 
and the booly taken was enormous, while it is said that 
8,000 men were slain, the loss of the English heing 1,600 
men. 

The battle is a warning if any were needed, that a host of 
armed men does not necessarily constitute an army. 

1 have now brought you down to the period when the 
general use of gunpowder, necessitated a great change in 
arms, armour and tactics, and the time warns me to con- 
clude.' Some day, perhaps, 1 may continue the subject by 
tracing the progress of fire-arms from the rude cannon used 
at the battle of Cressy, and the hand-guns used in the 15th 
century, to the formidable Armstrong gun and Enfield rifle 
of our own days. But whatever be the weapons or tactics 
employed, the qualities that make a good soldier are ever 
the same. Oourage, obedience, fortitude, and physical 
strength are the essentials' of every soldier. Temperance, 
Humanity, and the fear of Gt)d, instead of man, are the dis- 
tinguishing attributes of the Christian Soldier alone / 



IIINBOOISII; ITS MYTHOLOGY 
CUSTOMS. 


DtUvcred on Tuesday, May 2Crt, 18C3. Br Captaik Gloveii, R.B. 

It lias appeared to me as many of ns arc obliged to pass a 
great portion of the best part of our lives in this country, 
that a slight considemtioB of tbc manners, habits, literature, 
and religion of the millions who aurronnd us would bo likely 
to prove an interesting topic | and 1 have, therefore, selected 
for tins evening’s lecture, the subject of the Hindoo Bcligion, 
showing its general outline, its mythology, and the inSuenco 
it exerts on the manners and customs of tbc people. Timo 
will not admit of raoro than a cursory glance at a subject of 
such magnitudo, but it will, I hope, enable us to learn some* 
what of tho habits of thoso with whom we are brought so 
much in contact. 

Tho philosophy and religion of Hindooisra prevails over 
tho greater portion of the globe, and regulates tho forms of 
worship, and tho modes of thinking, feeling, and acting 
throughout Chinn, Japan, Tartnry, Hindustan, tho Burman 
Empire, Siam, Ceylon, &c., that is, among more than 
400,000,000 of tho human race. It is true that wo know 
but little of tho operations of the mind among tho great 
mass of beings who compose the Chincso Empire, but wo 
are pretty sure that the principal deity fhero worshipped is 
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the Indian “ Boodh,” and the popular superstition is sub- 
stantially the same as that established in Burmah. 

The living incarnation of the Q-rand Lama, worshipped in 
Tartary, is another striking featiire of the Hindoo system, 
considered, no doubt, on improvement upon the occasional 
incarnations of the Hindoos, who recognise in every extra- 
ordinaiy being an incarnation. The Boodh worshipped in 
Burmah and Siam is universally known to be one of the 
Hindoo incarnations, and some persons imagine that Bud- 
dhism was the ancient religion of the Hindoos. 

Here then we have the extraordinary fact that the greater 
part of the human family are stiU Hindoos, and that their 
conceptions of divine Nature, the moral government of the 
Almighty, the way of access to him, the nature of divine 
worship, and of acceptable obedience, and the condition of 
men in the present and future state, are all regulated by 
systems invented by the Indian Brahmin, 

And what those systems are we will now proceed to in- 
vestigate. 

Nothing authentic is known of the origin of the Hindoo 
religion, but its mythology is supposed to date from the 
deluge,- from .the fact of mention, being made of a flood in 
one of their sacred books, supposed to be identical ^tb 
that of Noah ; however, be that so or not, many -undeniable 
facts remain, which leave no doubt of the very great anti- 
quity of Hindooism. 

Their sacred books ore arranged by the Hindoos them- 
selves, tmder eighteen heads, embracing eighteen different 
kinds of knowledge. They are as follows ; — 

Hirst. The four Yedas, so called from the Sanscrit word 
“ Ved,” signifying “ knowledge their names are : — 

Ist, the Bik Yedas. i 3rd, the Samii, 

2nd, the Yujoosh Yedas. j 4th, the Ut’hurvu, 
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Second. Tlie fonr Ooptl Yedas, from Oopu, a propositioii 
importing resemblance in an inferior degree, and Yed, as 
above given. They are — 

1st, the Ayoo, or Science of llledicine ; drawn from the 
Bile Yeda. 

2nd. The Grandhurvu, or Science of Music j from the 
Samii Yedu. 

3rd, The Bbunoo, or MBitaty Tactics ; from the Tujoosh 
Yeda. 

4th, The Silpii, or Mechanics ; from the TJt’hilrvu Yedu. 

Third. The six TTngua or Yedangas ; from ** Ungii,” 
members or body, which comprise — 

1st, Shibshyu, — on Bronundation. 

2nd, KiUpu, — on Ceremonies. 

3rd, YyakdrunB, — on Grammar, 

4th, Chdndu, — on Prosody and Yerse. 

5th, Jyotishu, — on Astronomy. 

6th, I^rooktii, — on Explanaticms of difficult words, &c., 
in the Yedaa. 

And lastly, the four Oopangus ; or — 

Ist, The Pootauas, — or Poetical Histories. 

2nd, The llfayu, — on Ethics. 

3rd, The Meemangsa, — on Divine "Wisdom, and on Cere- 
monies ; and 

' 4th, Tlie Dhurmii Shastru, — on the Civil and Canon Law, 
better known as the Institutes of Menu. 

Prom the style of the Yedas, the deep veneration in 
which they are held, and other concurring circumstances, it 
seems probable that the most andent portions were written 
about the time of David, or from 1100 to 1000 n. c. j which 
allows a snfficient time, after the confusion of tongues, for 
the Hindoos to have made good their settlement in India, 
and to have attained that degree' of civilization, requisite to 
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form tUe rudiments of that civil and religious policy, which 
has descended down to the present time. 

From the fact of the Veda containing the names of many 
of the most celebrated of the Hindoo philosophers, it is 
supposed, that the establishment of the six great schools of 
philosophy must have succeeded them at no great distance 
of time ; and these are supposed to have been followed at no 
great interval by the famous Institutes of Menu, the great 
Epic poem of HamayQnS, and the first astronomical books 
so worthy of the best days of the Hindoo nation, which 
carries us down to about 300 years before the Christian era, 
or to about the time of Aristotle, when Q-reek learning had 
attained all its glory ; we shall therefore have allowed about 
700 years, in which period the Hindoos may be supposed to 
have carried their literature to the highest perfection. 

The era of KrishnS may be placed about 800 years before 
the Incarnation ; in whose time some of the best minor poets 
lived. The Muhabaratu, or the great poem in which this 
hero is so greatly distinguished, must also have been written 
about this time, as well os the most ancient of the Foornnas. 

We are now arrived at the present or fourth age, called 
the KUlee Toogii of the Hindoos. 

Having thus traced the chronology of the principal Hin- 
doo sacred writings, I will now proceed to an examination 
of them. 

The Vedas, which, as has been before stated, are four in 
number, may be looked on as the Hindoo Bible ; each Veda 
is composed of two parts or (mantra) prayers and hymns, 
and (Brahmona) precepts, which incnlcate religious duties 
and arguments relating to theology;, they are not single 
works, but each is the production of various authors, whose 
names (in the case of the prayers and hymns at least) are 
attached to their compositions, and to whom, according to 
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the Hindoos, these passages were separately revealed; they 
were prohahly written at different periods, hut were com' 
piled in their present form, as before stated, about the time 
of David. They are written in an ancient form of Sanscrit, 
so different from that now in use, that none but the more 
learned of the Bramins themselves can rmderstand. They 
are recited in various superstitious ways, either word by 
word, simply disjoining them, or bachwards and forwards, 
once or oftener; some are chanted. In their 'perusal, the 
principal points to be noticed are, the author, the metre, 
and the purpose of such incantation, the meaning of the 
passage itself being entirely unimportant. 

The primary doctrine of the Vedas is the Unity of God. 
“There is in truth,” say repeated texts, “hut one Deity^ 
the Supreme Spirit, the Lord of the Universe, whose wort 
is the universe.” 

The doctrine of Monotheism prevails throughout the In- 
stitutes of Menu, and it is declared towards their close', 
that of all duttes, “the principal is to obtain from them 
toe knowledge of one Supreme God;” but although the 
id^ of the unity of God is thus preserved by Menu, his 
opinions of the nature and operations of the Divinity have 
fallen off from the purity of their original. This is chiefly 
apparent in his account of the creation, where, “theself- 
eristing Power, having willed to produce various beings from 
his own Dime substance, first, with a thought created the 
waters and placed in them a productive seed." iVom this 
seed sprang the Mondane e^, ia which the Supreme Being 
was himself bora in the form of Brahma. By similar my- 
thological processes, he, under the form of Brahma, produced 
the heavens and earth and the human soul; and to all 
creatures he give distinct names and distinct occupations. 
He likewise crated the deities " with divine attributes and 
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pare seals,” and “inferior genii exquisitely delicate.*' The 
-whole creation only endures for a certain period; when 
that expires, the Divine energy is withdrawn, Brahma is 
absorbed in the Supreme essence, and the whole system fades 
away. These extinctions of creation, with corresponding 
revivals, occur periodically at terms of prodigious length. 

!Man is endowed with two internal spirits, the vital soul, 
which gives motion to the body, and the rational, which is 
the seat of passions, and good and bad qualities ; and both 
these souls though independent existences, are connected 
with the Divine essence which pervades all beings. 

It is the vital soul which expiates the sins of the man. 
It is subjected to torments for periods proportioned to its 
offences and is then sent to transmigrate, through men and 
animals and even plants, according to the nature of its 
guilt, until having been purified by offering and humiliation, 
it again enters purer bodies and commences a career which 
may lead to eternal hliss. 

I might be able to give a few examples : 

He who destroys a sacrifice -will be punished in hell j he 
will afterwards he horn again and remain a fish for three 
years, and then ascend to human birth, but -will be offlicted 
with incurable disease. He who eats excellent food without 
giving any to others, will he punished in hell 80,000 years, 
and then be horn a musk rat; then a deer; then a man, 
whose body emits on offensive smell, and who prefers bad 
food to good. The stealer of a water pan will he bom an 
alligator, and then a man of monstrous size. A beautiful 
woman who despises her husband will suffer in hdl a variety 
of torments, she -will then be bom a female, and losing her 
husband very soon after marriage, will long suffer the mise- 
ries of -widowhood. If a man steal grain in' the husk, he 
shall he bom a rat; if a yellow mixed metal, a gander; if 
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-nriter, a direr ; if honey, a great stioging gnat ; if mUk, a 
crow; if expressed juice, a dog; if exquisite perfumes, a 
musk rat; if pot-herbs, a peacock; if roots or firuit, on ape ; 
if a horse, a tiger ; if a woman, a hear ; if carriages, a camel ; 
if small cattle, a goat. TV omen who have committed similar 
thefts, incur a similar taint, and shall he paired with those 
male heasts, in the form of their females. 

The effect of this doctrine is most pernicious to the pre- 
sent race of IHjndoos. AH their sins are considered as 
necessary consequences of actions done in former life^ on 
which account they seldom charge their consciences with 
guilt for committing them. If a Hindoo he attacked with 
^sease, or &1L into misfortune, he immediately traces the 
cause of the sins of a former hirth, and instead of usibg 
measures to extricate himself, he sits down in despair, be- 
lieving that he can only get rid of them with life itself. 

TVhen Hindoos see any oinmals used cruelly, especially 
cows, they exclaim, “ Ah I how many sins must that crea- 
ture have committed in a. former birth !” But if they see 
a dog riding with his master in a palanqueen, they say^ 
“ True thou art bom a dog but some good works have made 
thy fate tolerable.” 

At his creation G-od endowed man with " consciousness, 
the internal monitor,” and “ made a total difference between 
right and wrong,” as well as between pleasure and pain, and 
other opposite pairs. 

He then produced the Yedas for the due performance 
of the sacrifices ordained from the beginning. 

The practical part of the Hindoo religion may be divided 
into the ritual and moral. 

The ritual occupies the greater portion of their code, but 
not to the total exclusion of the moral. 

The religious ceremonies commence even before the birth 
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of the child, and occur on various subsequent occasions ; the 
principal of which is the shaving of his head, all but one 
lock at the first or third year. But by far the most im« 
portant ceremonial is the investiture with the sacred thread 
(poiiu) which must not be delayed beyond skteen for a 
Brahmin, or twenty-four for a merchant. This great cere- 
mony is called the second birth and procures for the three 
classes who are admitted to it the title of “ twice-bom 
men.” It is on this occasion that the persons invested are 
taught the mysterious word 6tn, and the gdyatri, which is 
the most sacred veitie of the Yedas, and enjoined in innu- 
merable parts to be repeated either as devotion .or expia- 
tion ; and which indeed joined to universal benevolence may 
raise a man to beatitude without the aid of any other reli- 
gious exercise ; it has been thus translated, “ Let us medi- 
tate on the adorable light of the Divine Euler ; may it guide 
our intellects.” 

' Every Brahmin, and perhaps every twice-born, must bathe 
every day, and he must moreover pray at morning and even- 
ing in some unfrequented place near pure water, and must 
daily perform five sacrifices ; vk., studying the Tedas ; 
making oblations to the manes ; and to fire, in honor of the 
deities ; giving rice to living creatures ; and receiving guests 
with honor. 

- In reading the Yedas, it must be done distinctly and 
aloud, with a calm mind and in a respectful posture. It is 
liable to be interrupted by many omens, and must be sus- 
pended likewise on the occurrence of various contingencies, 
which, by disturbing the mind, render it unfit for such occu- 
pation. Wind, rain, thunder, earthquakes, meteors, eclipses, 
the howling of jackalls, and many other incidents are of the 
first description ; theprohibition against reading when lutes 
sound, or' when arrows whistle, when a town is beset by 
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Jobbers, ot when tcrrora bare been excited by strange 
pbenomena, clearly refer to tbo latter, and are calculated to, 
interfere vritb respectful positions. 

Besides tbe daily oblations, there are monthly obsequies 
to the names of each man’s ancestors. These are to be 
performed in empty glades, naturally.clean, or on tbe banks 
of rivers and in solitary spots. The sacrificer is there to 
bum certain offerings, and with many ceremonies to set dovm 
cakes of rice and ghee, {clarified butter) invoking tbe manes 
to come and partake of them. No obsequies are to be per- 
formed for persons of disreputable or criminal life, or for 
those who illegally killed themselves ; but on the other bond 
there is a striking ceremony by which a great offender is 
renounced by bis family, bis obsequies being solemnly per- 
formed by them while he is yet alive. In tbe event of re- 
pentance and expiation, however, he can by another ceremony 
be restored to bis family and to civil life. 

The practice of voluntary suicide is countenanced by a 
number of expressions in several of the Slmstrus, such as "a 
mansion infested by age or sorrow, let its occupier always 
cheerfully quit.” 

It is, however, declared a crime in a Brnmin, though meri- 
torious in a Shoodru, The person is directed first to make 
atonement for all his sins, by making a present of gold to 
the Bramins, and honouring them with a feast ; afterwards 
putting on new apparel, and adorning himself with garlands 
of Bowers, bo is accompanied to the river by a band of 
music. If he baa any property be gives it to whom he 
pleases, then sitting down by tbe river side, be repeats the 
name of his idol, and proclaims that he is now about to re- 
nounce his life in this place in order to obtain such and 
such a benefit. After this, be and his friends proceed 
.pn a bo.nt, and fastening pans of water to his body, be 
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plunges into tlio stream, Us friends raying out, Huree to LL-. 
hdreeL boU 

Sometimes a person of properly kindly interferes, and 
offers to relieve the 'wants of the rictim if he will abstain 
from dro'wning himself; but, he replies, that he wants 
nothing as he is going to heaven, 

When a person is afflicted with a supposed incurable dis- 
ease, or is in distress, it is common for him to form the re- 
solution of parting with life in the Ganges, or probably it is 
in consequence of a vow, at the time of making which, the 
person prayed for some favour in the next birth, as riches, 
freedom from sorrow, &c. Sick persons sometimes abstain 
from food for several days while sitting near the river, that 
life may thus depart from them in sight of the holy stream ; 
but the greater number drown themselves in the presence 
of relations, and instances are mentioned in which persons 
in the act of self-murder have been forrably pushed back in- 
to the stream bj' their own offspring. 

There are different places of the Ganges where it is con- 
sidered as most desirable for persons thus to murder them- 
selves, and in some cases, auspicious days are chosen on 
which to perform this work of religious merit, but a person 
drowning himself in any part of the river is supposed to be 
followed by immediate happiness. ' At Sagnr Island, it is 
accoimted an auspicious sign if the person is speedily seized 
by a shark or an alligator, but his future happiness is sup- 
posed to be very doubtful if he remains long in the water 
before he is drowned. 

Another way, which is also recommended to persons ■wish- 
ing to renounce life, is by throwing themselves from a 
mountain or other eminence. Amongst the immense mul- . 
titude assembled at the drawing of the Car of Jugilnnath, 
are numbers afflicted ■with diseases, and others involved in 



xrotWlr troubles, or xrom out xrUb ogc and neglect xvlio, 
offering up prayers to tbc idol forbappincss orrichoa in Ibo 
next birth, cast themaelrea under tho wheels of the car, and 
arc instanll}* crushed to death. 

Terj* stringent rules arc laid down for tho diet of a ** twice 
bom,” and innumerable articles are prohibited; some for 
plain reasons, as carnircrous birds, temo hogs and other 
nnimals, whose appearance or way of living is not becoming ; 
but others arc fixed very arbitrarily, such as a fowl, a mush> 
room, 0 leeh, or an onion, which occasion immediate loss of 
caste; while hedgehogs, porcnpincs, lixards, and tortoises 
are expressly dodarod to be lawful food. A Bramin is for- 
bidden under severe penalties, to cat the food of a hunter 
or a dishonest man, a worker in gold, or in c.anc, or a washer 
of clothes, or a dyer. The cruelty of a hunter’s trade may 
join him, iu the eyes of a Bramin, to a dishonest man ; but 
why a physician should be proscribed, or why this learned 
and beneficent profession should alwiiys be classed with tho 
most irapu**e, is difficult to undertand. But the most 
surprising of all is to find that most sorts of flesh are per- 
mitted to Bramins, and even that of oxen particularly 
enjoined on solemn festivals. It is true that Bramins 
ore not allowed to cat flesh except at a sacrifice, but sacri- 
fices were, as before shown, enjoined among the dail}' sacra- 
ments. 

HamnnityJffl jmimnl8,ia ovcrywhcrc ..Btrongly.i nculca ted ; 
and abstinence from animal food is declared very meritorious 
on account of its tendency to diminish their sufferings ; hut 
though its use is dissuaded on these grounds, it is nowhere 
forbidden or hinted at as impure, and it is in many places 
positively declared lawful. Tho permission to cat beef is the 
more remarkable, os tho cow seems to havo been ns holy in 
those days os she is now. To save the life of a cow was 



cossidoTcd suificient to atone for tlic murder of a Braniio ; 
while killing one required to ho expiated by three montho 
austeriticB and servile attendance on a herd of cattle. The 
laws of atonement are very numerous, and in many cases 
very sorere and unjust, they arc however fallen very much 
into disuse, hut as they are curious, I would propose to 
notice a few. If a person kill a Brahmin, ho must renounce 
life or offer an atonement (prajaputyu,) for twenty-four years, 
which lasts for nine days ; on the first three he is to eat only 
twenty .six mouthful of rice, ghee, (clarified hutter,) milk, 
&C., boiled together ; on the second three ho must cat in tho 
evening twentj'-two mouthfuls; and on tho last three he is 
to ask for nothing, and unless spontaneously offered, to cat 
nothing. It may however in case of inability to undergo it, 
he commuted by the payment of a certain num'bcr of cows 
or rupees. Por killbg a forcale Bmmin, or men or women 
of inferior castes, proportionate amounts of tho above atone- 
ment are laid down. If a roan kill a horse ho roust make 
an offering of cloth to a Brahmin ; if an clephent, ho must 
giro to the Bromine five blue bulls ; if a parrot, a calf, one 
year old; if asnako, an axe for- cutting wood; if a cat, 
an ichnumon ; or a frog, ho must for three days partake of 
nothing hut milk ; and so for a groat number of animals, a 
regular scale is laid down ; for killing a few small insects, a 
person must repeat an incantation while squeezing his nose 
with his fingers. Other atonements are laid down in cases 
of marriage with other castes, or within certain limits of 
consanguinity, and also for eating cows flesh rmknowingly, 
drinking spirits, eating onions, being in contact with a dog 
while food is in a persons handj and in many other cases too 
numerous to mention. 

■ A person having finished the ceremonies of atonement, 
must lay a handful of grass before a cow, which if she eat, it 
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is a proof tliot the sin of tbo oifender is removed ; but, if sho 
refuse, ibe atonement must be offered again. If sins be not 
expiated by tbe necessa^ atonement, tbo offender will de- 
scend into bell ; whence, be will after expiation, again arise 
perhaps to human birth, in consequence of some fragment of 
merit which they possessed in the former birth, but they will 
bear marks of the sin in which they died ; for instance, a 
stealer of gold from a Bramin has whitlows on his nails ; a 
drinker of spirits, black teeth; a slayer of Bramins, general 
wasting away of the body ; for sinful acts mostly corporeal, 
a man shall assume after death a vegetable or mineral form ; 
for acts mostly verbal, the form of a bird or a beast ; for 
acts mostly mental, the lowest of human conditions. If a 
person weep for the death of a self-murderer, or for a person 
killed by a cow, or by a Bramin, he or she must offer an 
atonement. If a woman repent after ascending tbo funeral j 
pile, or after resolving to renounce life in any way allowed ‘ 
by the Shastrus, sho must perform a particular form of 
atonement. To expiate the sin of falsehood, a person must 
repeat the name of Vishnoo once. To preserve the life of a 
Bramin, or to appease an angry wife, falsehood may bo 
spoken innocently. 

' A Hindoo becomes unclean after the death of persons re- 
lated to him by birth. If a child die before it has teeth, the 
family bathe immediately and become clean ; or if a child die 
before its cars arc bored, the family remain unclean one 
night. After a'birth all the members of a family in a direct 
line become unclean. Every person is considered in some 
measure imdean. while in a state of sickness, and from some 
religious exercises a sick person is wholly excloded. A 
Bramin b^vomes unclean from the touch of a low caste 
penm -xsulman, a dog, &c., and all castes by touching 
a dea - Duri *’ ''•Nmness, the person is interdicted 
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almost every religions ceremony, and forbidden to sba^ie or 
cat his nails. For purification, the person shaves his head, 
bathes, and puts on clean apparel. 

' The first feature that strikes us in the state of society, as 
described by Menu, is the division into four classes or castes, 
viz. : — 

The Sacerdotal, or Bramin. 

The Military, or Cshastriyas. 

The Industrious, or Veisyns. 

The Servile, or Sudras. 

In these we cannot fail to be struck with the prodigious 
elevation and sanctity given to the Bramins, and the studied 
degradation of the lowest class. The first three, though by 
no means equal, are yet admitted into one pole ; th^ all 
partake in certain' sacred rites to which peculiar importance 
is attached, and they appear to form the 'whole community 
for whose government the laws are framed. ^The fourth 
class or outcasts are no father considered than as they coU' 
tribute to the advantage of the superior ones. 

A Bramin is the chief of all created beings ; the world 
and all in it are his ; through him indeed other mortals enjoy 
life ; by his imprecations he could destroy a king with his 
troops, elephants, horses, and cars, could frame other worlds 
and regents of worlds, and could give being to new gods and 
new mortals. A Bramin is to be treated with more respect 
than a king. His life and person are protected by the seve* 
rest laws in this world, and the most tremendous denuncia* 
tions in the next. He is exempt from . capital punishment, 
even for the most enormous crimes. His offences against 
other classes are treated with remarkable lenity, while all 
lienees against him are punished with tenfold severity. 

et it would seem at first sight as if Bramins content with 
S*^tifying their spiritual pride, had no design to profit by 
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TTorldly vrealtli or power. Tlie life prescribed to Uiem is one 
of laborious study as well as of austerity aud retirement. 

The first quarter of his life is spent by a Bramin as a 
student, during which he leads n life of abstinence and 
humiliation. His attention is uninterruptedly engaged on 
the Tedos, and is on no account to be wasted on worldly 
studies. Ho should treat his preceptor with implicit 
obedience and humble respect and attachment, which he 
should extend to his family, performing for him various ser- 
vile oificcs. He must subsist daring this period by begging 
from door to door. 

During the second quarter, he lives with his wife and 
family, and discharges the ordinary duties of a Bramin which 
consist of reading and teaching the Yedas, sacrificing and 
assisting others in sacrifice, bestowing alms and accepting 
gifts. The most honorable employment is teaching. All 
Bramius are strongly and repeatedly prohibited from receiv- 
ing gifts from low-bom, wicked, or unworthy persons j and 
they may not even receive mony gifts from unexceptionable 
givers. "When regular sources fail, he may for mere sub- 
sistence, glean, beg, or cultivate, and even in extreme cases, 
trade, but he must on no account enter into service ; he 
must likewise abstain from popular convers.ation, music, 
singing, dancing, gambling, and evei^'thing inconsistent 
with gravity and composure. 

The third portion of his life be is to spend as an anchorite 
in the woods, clad in bark, or the skin of a blade antelope, 
with his hair and nails uncut, sleeping on the bare earth ; he 
must live, “without fire, without a mansion, wholly silent, 
feeing on roots and fruit.” He must also submit to many 
and harsh mortifications, expose himself naked to the heavi- 
est rain, wear humid garments in winter, and in summer 
stand in the midst of five fires under the burning suu. He 



must carefully perform all sacrifices and oblations, and con* 
aider it his special duty to fulfil the prescribed forms and, 
ceremonies of religion. 

In the last period of his life the Bramin is nearly as 
solitary as in the third, but he is novr reliered from all forms 
and external observances ; his business is contemplation ; 
his mortifications cease ; be dresses as an ordinary Bramin, 
and though still abstemions, he is not so rigidly so as before. , 
He is no longer to invite suffering, but to cultivate equana-. 
mity, and to enjoy delight in meditation on the Divinity, till 
at last he quits the body “ as a bird leaves the branch of a 
tree at its pleasure.” 

From the above, it appears that during three-fourths of a 
Bramin’s life, he is excluded from the world, and during the 
remainder he is excluded from the enjoyment of wealth, on 
pleasure, or the pursuit of ambition. But a little further 
acquaintance with the code teaches differently. A king 
must have a Bramin for his confidential adviser, and by him 
is to be instructed in policy, justice, and learning. Ihe 
whole judicial authoriiy (except that exercised by the king 
himself) is in the bands of Bramins, and although the por- 
nsal of the sacred writings is not withheld from the two 
nearest classes, yet the sense is only to be obtained through 
the exposition of a Bramin. 

Theklilitaiy (Cshastriya,) class, though far from being on 
an equality with Bramins, is still treated with honor. It 
is indeed acknowledged that the Bramins cannot prosper 
without the military, or the military without the Bramins, 
and that the prosperity of both in this world and the next 
depends on their cordial union. 

The duties of this class are stated to be, to defend the 
people, to give alms, to sacrifice, to read the Tedas, and to 
shun the allurements of sensnal gratification. 
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The rank of the induslrious (Vcisyns) is not higli, for a 
Bramin wkcn directed to shetr hospitally to strangers, is 
told to skew benevolence eren to a merchant, and to give bim 
food at tbo sametime -with bis domestics, Besides alms, 
sacrifices, and rending tbo A''edns, tbe duties of a Ycisyn are 
to keep cattle, to cariy on trade, to lend at interest, and to 
cultivate land. 

The duty of tbo Servile (Sudra) class is briefly stated to 
serve tbe other classes, especially tbo Bramins. If other 
employments, fail, be may subsist by handicrafts, especially 
joinciy, masonry, painting, and writing. lie is not allowed 
to amass wealth, lest be become proud and give pain to tbo 
Bramins. If he use abusive languago to one of tbo superior 
classes, or if ho advise bim about bis religious duties, his 
tongue is to be^sUt*^"'" 

Hfen of tbe first three classes are allowed the choice of 
wives from any of the inferior dasscs, but marriage is not 
permitted with women of a higher class ; from such mar- 
riages numerous other classes arise. 

' It may bo interesting to notice the changes that bavo 
taken placo in the present day. 

Tbo Bramins allege that the three other classes are ex- 
tinct, a decision by no means acquiesced in by those imme- 
diately concerned. The llajputs loudly assert tbo piirity of 
their descent from the Csbostriyas, and some of the indus- 
trious classes claim the same relations to the Vcisyas, and 
the Mabrattas belong to tbe Sudra class, The Bramins, 
however, have been almost universally successful in exclud- 
ing the other classes from access to tbo Vedas, and in con- 
fining all learning, human and Divine, to themselves, but 
although they have preserved their own lineage undisputed, 
they have in a great measure departed from the rules and 
practices of their predecessors. In some particulars they 
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are more strict than formerly, being denied the use of animal 
food, and restrained from intermarriage with the lower 
classes, but in most respects their practice is greatly relaxed. 
The whole fourfold division of their lives, with all the re- 
straints imposed on them, is now laid aside as regards the 
commimity, though individuals at their choice may still 
adopt some one of the modes of life which were formerly 
gone through by all in turn. 

Bramins now enter service, and are found in all trades 
and professions. It is common to see them as husbandmen, 
and still more as soldiers. As might be expected from this 
worldly turn of their pursuits, the Bramins ore deprived of 
the greater port of their religious influence ; and in the 
direction of the consciences of families and individuals, they 
have been supplanted by Gosayens, and other monastic orders. 

The two lowest dosses that existed in Menu’s time are 
now replaced by a great number of castes of mixed, and 
sometimes obscure descent, who nevertheless maintain their 
divisions with greater strictness than the ancient classes 
were accustomed to do, neither eating together, nor inter- 
marrying, nor partaking in common rites. These castes in 
many cases coincide with trades, the goldsmiths forming 
one, the carpenters another, and so on, which is confor- 
mable to the tenets of Menu, who assigns to each of the 
mixed classes an hereditary occupation. 

The loss of caste is fliintly described by saying that it is a 
civil death. A man not only cannot inherit, nor contract 
nor give evidence, but he is excluded from all intercourse of 
private life, as well as from the privileges of a citizen. He 
must not be admitted into his fathers house ; his nearest re- 
lations must not communicate with him ; and he is deprived 
of all the consolations of religion in this life, and all hope of 
happiness in that which is to follow. Unless, however, caste 
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be lost for an enormous offence, or for long continued breach 
of rules, it can always be regained by expiation ; and the 
means of recovery must be very easy, for the effects of it 
are now scarcely observable. 

It is a strange fact that there is not a single Hindoo tem- 
ple in the whole of Hindostan dedicated to the “ One Q-od,” 
nor is any act of worship in any form addressed by this peo- 
ple to Ood. It is true, indeed, that the Hindoos believe in 
the unity of God, “ One Brahmu without a second,” being 
a veiy common phrase when conversmg on subjects which re- 
late to God. Yet they have no idea of any other being en- 
gaged in the work, either of creation or providence, except 
the Ghids ; in the whole of their reigning superstition the 
Gods alone are seen. Ho question occurs so frequently in 
the Hindoo Shastrus as this, "What is Gkid ? 

The deities in the Hindoo partheon amount to 330,000,000. 
Yet all the Gods and Goddesses may be resolved into the 
three principal ones, Vishnoo, Shiva, and Brumha ; into the 
elements; and the three females, Boorga, Xiukshniee, and 
Siiruswuttee. I would propose to describe a few of the 
principal ones, and will commence with Vtahioo, who in all 
paintings is represented in the form of a black man with 
four arms, in one of which he holds a dub, in another a 
shell, in the third an instrument of destruction like a wheel, 
and in the fourth a water-lily. He rides on an animal half 
bird and half man, and wears yellow garments. After which 
minute description I hope you may know him when you see 
him. The Hindoo Shastrus give accounts of ten appearanceli 
or incarnations of Vishnoo in the character of the Preser-’ 
ver, of which nine have taken place, and one is yet to come. 

A slight account of one or two of these appearances will 
serve to shew the occasions on which this gentleman honored 
thd earth. The first is called the Mutsyu incarnation, 

a 
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and occurred after one of the periodical dissolutions of 
the universe, 'when the Vedas remained in the 'waters, 
and 'when Brahma being unable to proceed with the work 
of creation 'without them, Vishnoo was appointed to rescue 
them, and took the form of a fish and accomplished his task. 
On another occasion he assumed the form of a tortoise, 
and took the newly created earth on his back to render it 
stable. On another occasion, during one of the periodical 
destructions, the earth sank into the waters, and Vishnoo 
taking the form of a boar, descended into the water and drew 
up the earth witli his tusks. The others are principally for 
the purpose of killing giants. No public festivals are held 
in honor of Vishnoo, he is principally revered as a household 
god> and is worshipped when a person enters a new house or 
to procure the removal of family misfortune. 

He has a thousand names, among the principal of which 
are, he who dwells in the minds of the devout ; the destroyer 
of sorrow ; the husband of Luhshmee j he who has excellent 
hair ; he whose eyes are like the white lotus ; and many 
others, too numerous to mention. 

He has two wives, Lukshmee, the goddess of prosperity, 
and Suriiswuttee, the goddess of learning. He, like many 
other gods, has a heaven of his o'wn, but as it has no great 
peculiarity. 1 do not propose to notice it. One of the Hin> 
doo poets when asked why Vishnoo assumed a wooden 
shape, replied. “The troubles of his family have turned 
Vishnoo into wood ; in the first place he has two ■wives, one 
of whom- (the goddess of learning,) is constantly talking ; 
and the other (the goddess of prosperity,) never remains in 
one place $ to increase his troubles, he sits on a snake, his 
dwelling is in the water, and he rides on a bird.” All this I 
think you will allow is sniEcient to turn a man into wood. 
The Hindoos consider it a great misfortune for a man to 
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have two wives, especially if both live in the same house, and 
1 fancy we should do the same, so that at all events, in one 
point, there is something in common between us and the 
Hindoos. 

The next Hod is Shivu; or, the Destroyer. He is repre- 
sented in various ways, sometimes with five faces and four 
arms, and sometimes with the natural number, but with an 
additional eye. There are two or more annual festivals to 
him, but they are not worth describing, as they are princi- 
pally conspicuous for the horrid nature of their rites, which 
consist in piercing the tongue, and putting pieces of wood 
into the wound, and other ceremonies of the like kind. He 
is married to Doorga and Kalee, has a thousand names and 
and a heaven of his own, and it is to be hoped he is happy. 

We now come to Bramha, who is represented as a man 
with four faces of a gold color, dressed in white, and riding 
on a goose. In one hand he holds a stick, and in the other 
a dish for alms. He is called the grandfather of Qods and 
men, but is not much regarded in the reigning superstition, 
nor is be adopted as a deily by any one. 

There ore numerous fables related of this God ; one that 
he once boasted that he was greater than Shivu, which so 
exasperated the latter that be threatened to cut off his bead, 
but was only prevented by the intercessions of other Gods ; 
and on another occasion he stole a number of calves from the 
flock Hrishna was feeding. He has, in common with the 
other gods, many names, and a heaven said to be eight 
hundred miles long by four hundred broad, and forty high, 
which one of the ancient sages declared his inability to 
describe, even in two hundred years ; that it contained in a 
superior degree all that was excellent in other heavens, and 
that whatever existed in creation, from the smallest insect to 
the largest animal, was to be found there. 
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Indrajfhe God of Keaven, is another deity who is worship- 
ped, though most frequently by women. He is principally 
supplicated for the purpose of procuring riches, or a house, 
or son, or pleasure of different kinds, or a residence in his 
heaven. His reign, it is said, will only continue during one 
hundred years of the Gods’ reckoning, when he will he re- 
placed by another. He has been frequently overcome in war 
in spite of his divinity ; and on one occasion his adversary, 
one of the giants, tied him to the feet of his horse. The 
following fable will serve to show this gentleman’s charac- 
ter : — One of the sages once performed a great sacrifice, to 
which all the gods were invited ; Indra, on his way to it, 
saw sixty thousand dwarf Bramins trying in vain to cross a 
cow’s footstep which was filled with water, and had the mis- 
fortune to laugh at them, at which they were so incensed 
that they resolved to make a new Indra, who should conquer 
him and take away his kingdom. Indra was so frightened 
at these pigmies, that he entreated* Bramha to interfere, 
who saved him from their wrath, and continued him on 
his throne. 


The next god is Guneshii, whose name is very familiar to all 
Hindoos, and who receives a large share of their veneration. 
He is usually represented in the form of a short, fat man| 
Avith an elephant’s head, having four bands, in one of which 
he holds a shell, in another a club, in the other a wheel, and 
in the fourth a water-lily, and is sitting on a rat. He is 
the son of the Goddess Doorga, and it is related that when 
he was born all the Gods went to see him ; but Shilnee, who 
had the property of reducing to ashes all he looked on, kept 
his eyes on the ground, which much annoyed Doorga, who 
thought it an insult that he should refuse to look at her 
child. Por some time he paid no attention to her reproofs 
but, at last, getting angry, he looked at Gunesbu, when im- 
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mediately bis bead was consumed. The mother, on seeing 
this iras overwhelmed with grief, and would have destroyed 
Shunee, but Bramha interfered, and told him to bring the 
head of the first animal he should find lying with its head 
towards the north ; which happening to be an elephant, he 
cut its head off, and stuck it on Guneshii’s shoulders, 
whence his present form. Boorga was but little pleased 
when she saw what a guy her son was, but Bramha pacified 
her, by saying that ho should for ever bear the preference 
of all the other Gods. At the commencement of all religious 
ceremonies, Guneshii is in conseq^uence invoked, and he is 
equally regarded in civil concerns. People, when about to 
undertake a journey, exclaim — ** Oh 1 thou work-prefecting 
Guneshii, grant me success in my journey.” At the com*- 
mencement of a letter, and when beginning to read, soluta* 
tionis often made to Guneshii; and shop-keepers and others 
paint his name or image over their doors to call down his 
protection. He is said to be famous in writing a beautiful 
hand, so that when any person writes well, people say— 
** Oh I he writes like Guneshii ” Guneshii has many names, 
and is not behind the others in this respect. One of the 
most curious is the two>mothered, as, in addition to his own 
mother, Boorga, the mother of the elephant whose head he 
wears is also his mother. 

The only other god whom 1 would purpose to notice is 
dfirnii, who is called the holy king, and who is the judge of 
the dead. He is represented as a green man with red gar* 
meats; infiamed eyes; having a crown on his head, a flower 
stuck in his hair, sitting on a buffoloe vrith a club in bis 
right hand. His dreadful teeth, grim aspect, and terrific 
shape, fill the inhabitants of the three worlds with terror. 

He has an annual festival held in his honor, and is wor* 
shipped at the commencement of all other festivals. The 
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Hindoos, moreover, oflfer •water to him daily in one of their 
ceremonies. Many of them, also, reject the other gods, and 
worship only Jumh saying that their future state is to be 
determined only by him, and that, therefore, they have 
nothing to hope or fear from the others. 

Jumu, as judge of the dead, bolds court, in w'hich he pre- 
sides, and is assisted by an officer who keeps an account of 
the actions of men. He has, also, a number of other assist- 
ants, who bring the dead to be judged. If the deceased per- 
sons have been wicked, be sends them to their particular 
hell, or, if good, to some place of happiness. He lives at a 
place called lumhlayo, on the south side of the earth, where 
all souls, no matter where the persons die, are supposed to 
go within four hours and forty minutes after death ; until 
after which lapse of time a dead body cannot be burnt. 

In consequence of the situation of JiimiUaya it has be- 
come a sort of joke among Hindoos, though it is rather a 
grim one, to say to another — ^“Where are you going ? You 
seem to be going, southwards.” 

Wo will now describe this gentleman’s country-seat, 
which is taken from one of the Hindoo books. After 
Bramha had created the three worlds, viz,, heaven, earth, 
and patiilu, he recollected that a place for judgment, and 
for the punishment of the -wicked was wanted, so he em- 
ployed the architect of the gods to prepare a superb palace. 
Opposite the south door of the audience hall, he made 
four pits for the reception of the wicked ; and the other 
three doors were reserved for the entrance of the good, that 
they might not see the place of punishment when they went 
■to be judged. On its completion Bramba went to see this 
palace, -taking -with him the giants and some other spirits. 
These spiri-ts asked him to give them this beautiful palace, 
when he asked them if they were willing to inflict the ueces- 
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SBty punis1itn6tit oil tbe dead but they declined. On this 
the giants attempted to seize the place by force; to prevent 
which, Brnmha ordered the architect to dig a great trench 
round it, and fill it with water, which became a river (Voi- 
tiirunee), or the Indian Slyt. In order to make this bar- 
rier more impassable, he ordered the god ITgna to descend 
into it, when the water became hot. Haring thus sur- 
rounded the hall of judgment with a river of boiling water, 
he ordered that after death every one should swim across it. 
As, however, this subjected the good as well as the wicked 
to punishment, it was ordained that the offering of a black 
cow to a Bramin should cool the river, and render the per- 
son’s passage easy. 

There are many stories related of Jumu, one or two of 
which I would propose to relate briefly. 

The ffrst is of a man named Balram, who lived near 
Nnddeea, who apparently died and was carried by his rela- 
tives to the Ghinges to be burnt; before, however, they 
lighted the fire, the body began to move, when the dead 
man sat up, and told his friends he had been carried by mis- 
take to Jurniilaya, where he saw terrific sights of the punish- 
ment of the wicked. The man lived for fifteen years after 
this occurrence. 

The following was invented probably to check excessive 
grief for deceased relatives : — A rich Bramin had an only 
son, of whom he was excessively fond, and who grew up to 
manhood, when he died, and was burnt and his wife with 
him. His father and mother were so overcome with dis- 
* tress that for years they refused all comfort. During this 
time, an old servant, who had served them for many years, 
died, and for his merit was made one of lumu’s ofBcials. 
This man, going one day to fetch the soul of some one 
from the village where he had formerly lived, saw his old 



tnadtei? weeping by the aide of tbe road for bis son; na« 
Burning his earthly form, ho raised up his master and en* 
deavoured to comfort liira, and told him that, in order to 
remove his sorrow, he would take him and show him his son* 
!Fbe man old got on his back, when he took him to Jumu’a 
palace, and showed him his eon and daughtcr>in<law, sur^ 
rounded with every delight, playing chess. The son, having 
lost all affection for his parent, would not look at him, 
although exhorted to do so by his wife, and merely remarked 
f^hat in the numerous transmigrations it was only likely this 
old man might have been Ztis son over and over again. The 
old man was so angry to find his daughter'in^^law, bad more 
affection for him than his son, that he desired to be taken 
back, 'When the old mother beard it, she could not believe 

but insisted on going to see for herself, when she met the 
same treatment. The result was that they both immediately 
renounced their grief fur a son who had lost all filial affec^ 
tion, and resolved to think of him no more. 

Jurnii’s heaven is eight hundred miles in circumference } 
from it is excluded all fear of enemies, and sorrow both of 
body and mind; the climate is mild and salubrious; and 
every one is rewarded in kind according to his works : thus, 
he who has given much away on earth, receives a far greater 
quantity of the same thiuga in heaven ; while he who has 
not been liberal, will have all other kinds of happiness, but 
will see food, houses, lands, &c., without receiving any of 
them. All kinds of excellent food are heaped up here into 
mountainB ; and a great number of Hindoo kings have been 
translated. The pleasures are said to be excessive, but are 
of a gross seusiml kind, ns might be expected. 

Besides the foregoing gods, and many more I have 
omitted, the Bjudoos worship the heavenly bodies — planets, 
sun, moon, stars, Mercury, Jupiter, Yenua, Saturn, &o, 
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They also worship fcroral goddesses, of whom Iho principal 
arc Doorgn .nnd Kalce. 

Doorga, when first horn, was called Siitce, under which 
natnc she married Shivu, but renounce<l life on hearing 
her father reproach her husband. In consequence of this 
strong mark of ntlnchmcnt. n Hindoo widow burning with 
the dead body of her husband is called Suttee. On her 
second appearance she was called Pan-uttcc, when she again 
married Shivu, and bad two sons. Knrlikeyu and Gunesbu. 
Doorga has bad many births for the purpose of destroying 
giants, but time will not allow of any lengthened description 
of her exploits. She is figured with ten arms ; in one of 
her right bands is a spear, with which she is piercing thn 
giant l^^akishn ; with one of her left she holds the tail of n 
serpent and the hair of the giant, whoso breast it is biting. 
Her other hands aro all raised above her head and filled with 
ditferent instruments of war. Against her right leg leans a 
Hon, and against her left the giant above mentioned. The 
worship of this goddess is the most popxilar of all the fes- 
tivals held in Bengal, and is called the Doorga Pooja. The 
ceremonies arc ycry numerous, hut not profilahlo to enume- 
rate ; they principally consist in animal sacrifice and other 
disgusting ceremonials — such ns swinging from n hook pass- 
ed through tne hack and fastened to a high pole, &c. I 
would purjjoso to pass on to the next lady, Kalce, who 
may he considered ns another form of Doorga. Her origin 
is that she was so overjoyed at a victory sho obtained over 
a certain giant, that she danced till the earth was shaken to 
its foundation, and Shivu, at the intercession of the gods, 
was obliged to go and ask her to desist ; and seeing no other 
way of jjrevailing, he tlircw himself among the bodies of tho 
slain. "When the goddess saw that she was dancing on her 
husband, she was so shocked that she put out her tongue to 
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a great length, and remained motionless ; in which posture 
she is generally represented. 

She is equal in ferocity with the other forms of Doorga, 
and it is said that the blood of a tiger pleases her for one 
hundred years ; of a lion or a man, for one thousand ; and of 
three men, for ten thousand, A person cutting off a piece 
of his own flesh, and presenting it as a burnt-offering ; or a 
person burning his body by applying the burning wick of a 
lamp to it, arc very acceptable to Knlee. She is, as you 
may suppose, not a particularly amiable creature, and, I 
think, we may allow her to pass. 

The next goddess is Lukshmee, the goddess of prospe* 
rity. The is usually painted yellow, and sits on the water- 
lily, holding in her right hand a rope, and in the left a 
necklace. She is the wife of Vishnoo, who obtained her at 
the churning of the sea, at which time all the gods was so 
pleased with her beauty, that they all wished to marry her, 
but Shivu was entirely overcome with his passion ; Yishnoo, 
however, was the lucky man. Lukshmee has four or five 
festivals during the year, the ceremonies of which are not 
worth describing. 

We now come SuriiBwuttee, the goddess of learning, the 
daughter of Bramha and wife of Yishnoo. She is repre- 
sented as a white woman standing on the water-lilly, and 
playing on a lute. 

Every Biindoo who can read and write endeavours to 
celebrate the worship of this goddess, and in every Hindoo 
college the students keep the festival with great joy ; they 
believe that from this goddess they derive the ability to 
read and write, as well as their learning and power of 
.eloquence, and they speak of an eloquent man by saying, 
Siiruawuttee sits on his tongue. 

Besides the above, they worship various other inferior 
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celestial beings, especially tbo TTsootus or giants, tbo Bak* 
sbus or cannibals, and others, sucb ns the celestial choris- 
ters, dancers, and other attendants of heaven. 1 would hero 
relate the story of the churning of the sea, to which refer- 
ence has been more than once made. It appears that the 
most rnneorouB hatred existed between the Gods and the 
Usooura or giants, who were half-brothers, on account of 
tho latter being excluded from sncccssion to the throne of 
heaven by the former, and various conflicts were frequently 
carried on as each tried to become immortal. The giants 
performed most severe religious austerities, and addressed 
themselves by turn to Yishnoo, Shivii, and Brnmhn, but 
without success. At last tho Gods obtained their wishes at 
the churning of the sea, which took place as follows : — They 
first took tho mountain Munduru, and placed it in the sea, 
and trapping round it the serpent Vasookoe, began to 
whirl it round in the sea as milkmen do the bamboo in 
the pan when making butter. The Gods took hold of tho 
snake’s head, and the giants of his tail, but the Gods being 
nearly killed by the poison from tho reptile’s mouth, pri- 
vately entreated Yishnoo to prevail on tho giants to change 
places which ho accordingly did. Tho first result of tho 
churning was an elephant, then a gem, a horse, a tree, 
many jewels, tho Goddess Lukshmee, and then poison. 
On this the Gods were very frightened, and appealed to 
ShivQ, who, to save tho world, drank it all up, and re- 
ceived no greater injury than a blue mark on his throat. 
Next appeared the waters of immortality, when tho giants 
took their stand on one side and the Gods on the other, 
each claiming the mighty boon. Yishnoo proposed to 
divide it with his own hands, but while the giants wont 
to prepare themselves by bathing in the sacred stream, the 
Gods drank up the greater part of the water ; and Yishnoo, 
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assuming the part of a moat captivating female, so charmed 
the giants that they forgot all about the sacred water, and 
so the Gods finished it. One of the gaints, however, walked 
in surreptitiously and got a drink, when he became, of 
course, immortal ; but Vishnoo being informed of it by the, 
sun and moon, soon disposed of him by cutting of bis head, 
which was immortalized among the heavenly bodies. 

Besides the above, there are a number of terrestrial Gods 
and Goddesses, of whom the most famous is ICrishna, an 
incarnation of Vishnoo. Many fables are told of this indi- 
vidual, of which the most proper are that he took up the 
sacred mountain Govurdhnn, when only eight years old, 
and held it as an umbrella over the heads of the villagers 
and their cattle during a dreadful storm with which the angry 
king of heaven was destroying them. He next flirted with 
sixteen thousand milk-maids at one time, playing them 
various little practical jokes. He was engaged in numerous 
quarrels, and had to combat with many formidable enemies, 
which induced him to build a fort, where he resided with his 
two wives. He closed bis life by an act worthy of his cha- 
racter, by destroying the whole of his progeny ; and, finally, 
was killed himself accidentally by an arrow when sitting 
under a tree. 

He is worshipped with great enthusiasm by the Hindoos, 
and is represented as a black man, holding a flute with both 
hands. 

Another god, Buluram, is chiefly famous for having mar- 
ried the daughter of one of the kings, who was of such im- 
mense stature, that she was as high as sound ascends in 
clapping the hands seven times. To reduce her height, he 
fastened a ploughshare tO' her shoulders. She was an old 
maid at the time of her marriage, and, according to the ' 
oldest inhabitant, was 3,888,000 years old. 
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The next god is Kara, which significa the happy, or ho 
who mahe? happy; and it is from him that Iho Hindoo 
salutation Kam, Earn, is derived, and which means " hnppi* 
ness ; may you ho happy.” llis history is contained in the 
famous cpic’loom, Eamyun ; hut it is too long even to give 
the most meagre sketch. He is connected in many of his ad- 
ventures with ^jjppjnan, the monkc3--god, so called hecause 
in a fall from the cun’s orbit, he broke his cheek-bone, for 
which the Sanscrit word is Htinoo. Ho is worshipped by 
Jlindoos on their birthday in order to obtain long life, which 
(hey suppose he can bestow, ns ho is immortal. Amongst 
men of cense the ceremonies of worship of Hunooman arc 
nllcnded with a degreo of disgrace; and one Bramin is said 
to have reviled another who wsis worshipping Hnnooman, 
hy saying, " Tltou refuse of Bramins ! dost thou gain suh- 
cistenco hy worshipping n monkey ?” 

In nddiliott to this, tho Hindoos worship the cow, the dog, 
the elephant, lion, rat, &c,, and many other nninials, besides 
certain birds, both fabulous and natural, ns well ns trees and 
rivers, of which latter we nl! know the roverrnce in which 
the sacred Ganges is hold. The Pooranns declare that Iho 
eight, the name, or tho touch of Gunga, takes nwnys sin how- 
ever heinous ; that thinking of Gunga when at a distance is 
enOicient (o remove the taint of sin ; hut that bathing in her 
has hlcBsings in it of which no imagination can conceive. 
Hindoos arc extremely anxious to dio within sight of the 
Ganges that their sins may be wnsbed nvmy at the Inst 
moment ; and a person in his lost agonies is frequently drag- 
ged from bis bed by his friends, and carried in tbo coldest or 
holiest weather, from whatever distance, to Iho river side, 
where he lies, if a poor man, wthout covering day and 
night, till he dies ;nnd, white the pains of death are on him, 
he is placed up to the middle in water, and drenched with it. 

n 



JDcad bodies nrc brought by tbeir relalires to bo burnt ncnr 
Ibis river ; and •when they cannot bring the whole body, it is 
not uncommon to bring n singlc-bonc, in tbo bopo that it 
will help tbo soul of tbo deceased. 

Time will not admit of any further notice of many of tbo 
objects of worship and superstition, nor will it allow mo to 
describe many ceremonies, manners, and customs of this 
strange race of people, which arc curious and interesting ; 
and I would, therefore, propose to conclude witii a slight 
sketch of some of their proverbial sayings. 

Wlien describing a beautiful woman, they say — “ What a 
be.'iutiful form ! In beauty and excellent qualities she re- 
sembles tbo goddess of prosperity. “ What beautiful hair ! 
it hangs down Hko tbo tail of a cow of Tartary, like a skein 
of silk, like the thatch of a house ; it is black as darkness 
itself, black as the clonds, shining os oil.*’ The eyes, accord- 
ing to their shape and color, aro compared to those of a deer, 
or to a water-lily, or the appearance of the stone in an unripe 
mango ; tho nose, to a billhook, the beak of a parrot, or a 
flute ; tho face, to the moon or a water-lily ; tho teeth, to 
the seeds of the pomegranite, to peppercorns, or to a row 
of pearls, and when made red with fawn, to a row of coral ; 
the eye-brows, to a bow ; the chin to a mango ; the nails, to 
the half moon ; the waist, to that of a lion or a wasp ; the 
feet, to a lotus; and a fair complexion to split-pease or 
ochro. 

The following account of a Bramin’s daughter, translated 
from one of the Poorauas, will serve os a just description of 
a perfect Hindoo beauty. “ This girl was of a yellow color, 
bad a nose like the flower of the sesamum ; her legs were 
taper like the plantain tree ; her eyes large like the principal 
leaf of the lotus; her eye-brows extended to her ears; 
her lips were red like the young leaves of the mango tree ; her 



face wns like the full moon ; licr voice like the note of the 
cuckoo ; her arms reached to her knees ; her throat was like 
that of a ]dgcm\ ; her loins narrow like those of n lion ; her 
hair Inm" in curls do'vn to her feet ; her teeth were like the 
seeds of the pomegranite ; and her walk like that of a goose 
or a drunken elephant:*' and, altogether, she was a tegular 
beauty. 

A beautiful child, sitting on its mother’s knee, they say — 
“Oh ! see that water-lily bud.” 

A heatiiiful child in the arms of a depraved and dirty 
woman, they say — “ See, gold in the car of a monkey.” 

Or an tigly child in the arms of a beautiful woman — 
“ Behold the spots on the face of the moon.” 

An infant of dark complexion is called a young crow. 

A female ol wicked disposition is compared to the edge of 
a rar.or; or if she has a loud and cracked voice, to the 
braving of a donkov. 

A widow who wanders from house to house, is compared 

to a Bramineo hull, who has no master, and marches from 

street to street. 

% 

A stout woman is compared to a pumpkin ; a scolding 
one to a shower of hullels or rain ; a loquacious person to a 
jay; an old woman whose he.ad shakes with age, to a lirard. 

The head of an old man, with very few hairs on it, is 
likened to a pumpkin with its slender stalk, or to a coco.i- 
xiut. A honl old man is said to hang his arms like a sams 
tprending o«it its wings. 

The dcpnrtiire of the soul from the body is compared to 
the snake casting its skin ; the body, after death, to the bed 
which a person waking from sleep has left. The world, for 
its vanity, is compared to a bubble or a dream, llo who 
sets his heart on this world, is said to reject the waters 
of life and swallow poison. Religion is compared to a com* 
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panion in a dreary journey, or to a shady resting place 
amidst the toils of a journey. 

When an ugly man marries a beautiful •woman, they 
say — “ Ah! they have given the ripe mango to the cro'w.” 

The face of a person marked with small-pox is com- 
pared to a comb of wax. or a piece of wood devoured by 
worms. 

A hyprocrite is compared to the sly paddy-hird watch- 
ing its prey; a mischievous person to a saw, which cuts 
ascending and descending. When a person, full of faults, 
exposes those of another, they say it is like a sieve blaming 
a needle for ha'dng a hole in it. When a person wishes to 
exhibit a strong contrast, he says — “ These things are no 
more alike than the sun and a fire-fly;” or, “than an 
elephant and a fly.” It is as reasonable to expect that the 
•tail of a dog •will become straight by oiling it as that a stu- 
pid person "will ever be learned. 

A person in haste is compared to a Bramin invited to a 
feast of sweetmeats. A person who insinuates himself into 
another’s confidence, and then injures him, is said to have 
entered like a needle, but come out like a ploughshare ; and 
BO on ad But I fear you would be as tired of 

listening as 1 should be of repeating were 1 go to on. 

And now, my friends, let ra thank God that we are not 
BUndoos, but that we were born in dear old England, where 
I hope we may all meet some day soon, and where, if we do, 
I shall be delighted to give you another lecture ; and I 
cannot conclude this better than in the words of the Yedas, 
“May you live 'till you get it.” 



ON ENGLISH LITEHATERE. 

Delicered on Tvestfat/, June 23rrf, 1SC3. Br ?>r.UOR MEDLEY, li.B. 

Tni; Literature of a nation is so closely connected vritli its 
political, social and moral state, that oven to tho practical 
man it must alwnj's bo an interesting subjeet of enquiry. 
To the scholar it is of course doubly interesting, while to 
all educated persons, the mere pursuit of it for its own 
sake is a never failing source of delight in all ages and for 
all time. 

In fact, the man who cannot appreciate noble, pathetic, 
or humorous, ideas, adequately expressed in words, may be 
said to have his intellect but half-developed, and thus we 
find that in cvciy age and under every climate, Poetry, 
Oratory and the Drama (tho three highest forms of Liter- 
ature) have exercised an extraordinay inducncc on man- 
kind, and that their authors have been regarded with the 
highest love and veneration. 

To an educated audience, it can hardly he necessary for 
me to dilate on tho charms of literature. I would only 
remind those who Bometimes fancy, I think, that there is 
a sort of effeminacy attached to literary pursuits^ that great 
nations have alone produced great literatures, and that our 
master pieces of poetry and prose -were tho -productions of 
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tlio races -who were then ruling the world. I am not aware 
of a single great work produced by a nation in a state of 
political decay. So true is it, as I said before that tbe 
literary and political life of a nation are intimately con- 
nected. 

Books are indeed to be numbered among our best friends. 
They bring us into tbe society of tbe illustrious dead, and 
render us almost independent of any other ; tbey comfort us 
in trouble, amuse us in sickness, divert our minds from our 
daily toils, and if a taste for reading is acquired when wo 
are young, it generally outlasts to tbe latest period of our 
lives. 

The importance then of literature can scarcely be over- 
rated, but as in every other case, the faculties that enable 
ns thoroughly to appreciate it, require to bo carefully cul- 
tivated. Though the greatest works of genius would seem 
to have power over the simplest and most untutored minds, 
yet inuch that is inferior onfy to those works is dull and 
immeaning to the uncultivated taste ; just as a savage will 
hold a picture upside down, or as a New Zealand chief 
who visited London some years ago, thought the tuning 
of the instruments at a concert, finer than any piece of 
music in the programme. 

The only way to cultivate tbe taste properly is undoubt- 
edly to render ourselves conversant with the beat produc- 
tions of the art, and fortunately for us, there is no languogd 
that is so rich in its own native Literature as the English. 
Although the great lan^ages of antiquity have one or two 
master pieces, that by the common consent of mankind 
still stand at the head of the list ; though the poem of the 
'Iliad is stiU after a lapse of 8000 years the admiration and 
despair of every succeeding poet, as the orations of Demos- 
thenes are of the orator, yet this remark applies but to 
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them and possibly one or hro others. Great as ^verc the 
Dramas of the early Greek stage, vre have bad a Dramatist 
irho bas surpassed tbem all, and if in the single department 
of History, perhaps -vro can barely bold our own, in the 
multitude and variety of all other branches of Literature, 
wo have quite driven our rivals off the field. 

I propose then this evening, to pass in review some of 
those English writers who have succcssivly contributed to 
the moss of literature that is now open to us in the 10th 
century. The field is eo largo that it is impossiblo I can in 
n single lecture, do more than glance at even the greatest 
names, hut if I can iuduco sumo of you to open books which 
you have not hitherto opened, and recall to most of yon 
perhaps even for a few minutes well remembered names and 
well-thumbed leaves, I shall feel that my lecture has not 
been thrown away. 

"We begin with Poetty, for in tho early days of every 
nation, ideas seem more naturally to express themselves in 
verso, or at least arc more easily remembered. To us who 
live in a highly civilized ago and are apt to look upon 
poetry 05 far more artificial than prose, this seems curi- 
ous, hut all history proves that ns civilization advances poe- 
try deteriorates, and a late famous writer has declared that 
nothing is so difficult and so rare ns tho production oi 
a first class poem, amongst a highly educated community. 

I shall pass over the old Saxon writers and tho early 
rhyming chroniclers whoso productions would hardly in- 
terest yon and come at once to Chaucer , by common consent 
tho father of English poetry, who WToto about tho middle 
of tho 14lh ccntuiy. His best known work “Tlio Cnnlcr- 
huiy Tales” is a series of stories supposed to bo told by a 
company of pilgrims, who meet at an Inn on their way to 
tho shrine of St Thomas Ji Bcckct, The ‘ Tales ’ are not 
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much read by the general public of the present day, os their, 
peculiar spelling and the manj' now obsolete words intro- 
duced, make them often difficult to be understood, but to 
those who can master those difficulties, the guaintness, 
humour and descriptive power of the poet afford a great 
treat. I will just give you a specimen or two to show you 
the style and versification. Here is a description of one of 
the pilgrims : — 

A morchnnt was ther with a forked herd 
In mottcleo and higho on hors ho snt 
And on his hed a iFlnnndrish bevor hat 
His boots clasped fair and fctisly, 

His rcsons spake ho f ul solcmpncly, 

Sonning alway the encreso of his wimming 
* • * 

This worthy man fnl wel his besette 
Thor wistc no wight that ho wos in detto 

Here is a picture of the country gentleman of the 14th 
century :• — 

A Prankbicin avos in this compngnio 
White Avas hjs herd as is.thc daycsic. 

Of his complexion he was sangnine 
Wcl loTcd he in the mom a sop in Avin. 

* * . .• 

Withonten bake meet never was his hons. 

Of fish and flosh and that so plcntcons. 

It snowed in his hons of meto and drinke. 

Of olio dointces that men conld of thinke. 

After the sondry scsons of the year, 

So changed ho his mete and Ins sonpcrc, 

Pnl many n fat partrich had ho in mewe, 

And many a hremo and many a luce in stewc, 
table dormant in bis hnlle, alway 
Stodo redy -covered alio' the longe day. 

,i must now read you a short extract from a very pretty 
little poem written some fifty years later than the above, but 
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terval the English language had been gradually forming. 
Still based on the old Anglo Saxon tongue it had been 
softened by admixture with the Normau French, and had 
lost much of its harshness without parting with its energy. 
It was indeed for the first time English, and substantially 
the same that wo uso now ; the same but purer and better, 
for though we have gained somewhat in copiousness by large 
importations from the Latin and Greek, we have certainly 
lost much in force and terseness. 

To use this language, now at last fixed, came a crowd of 
illustrious writers to surround one of the greatest Sovereigns 
that ever sat on the English throne, and no age shows the 
truth of my former remark, that the political and literary 
strength of a nation are identical, more thoroughly than 
that of Elizabeth. "While Spenser wrote the most gorgeously 
fanciful poem in the language, and Shal^apeare produced 
the greatest dramas that the world has ever seen, JJjcafefe. 
and Bale igh explored unknown oceans in 30 ton yachts, 
and cameU the terror of the English flag into every 
sea. 

To stay for a moment with Spenser. His celebrated poem, 
the “ Faerie Queene” is not so much read as it deserves to 
be. Macaulay justly says — “ One unpardonable fault, that of 
tediousnesB pervades the whole of the Faerie Queene ; we 
are sick of the society of the cardinal virtues and long for 
the company of plain men and women.” Kevertheless, the 
beauty of the imagery, the splendour of the fancy, and the 
music of the words will always repay those who take up the 
book for a short time. Here is part of the description of 
the Bower of Bliss : — 

lElftsoons they heard a most molodions sound 
* Of all that might delight a dainty cor, 

Snch ns at once might not on living ground. 

Save in this Fontdisc bo heard elsewhere. 
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Itiglit lianl it was for wiplit wlrirfi did it hear. 

To read what manner mn«ic Hint might be 
Por all that pleasing is to living car, 

AY as there consorted in one harmony, 

Binls, voices, instruments winds, waters all agree. 

'riic while some one did chant this lovely lay. 

Ah ! see who«o fair thing thon’rt fain to see 
In sjjringing flower tlio image of the day. 

All 1 see tile rirpin rose how sncetly she 
Doth first jKcp forth with bashfnl modesty 
That fairer seems the less ye see her may, 

TiO, see soon after how more bold and free 
Her bared Iwsom «!hc doth broad display 
TiO, see soon after how she fades and falls away. 

So pn<isctti in the pacing of a day 
Of mortal life, the leaf, the bnd, the flower, 

Por more doth flourish after first decav. 

That erst was sought to deck both bed and liowcr, 

Of many a lady and many a paramour, 

Gather therefore the rose while yet is prime. 

Por soon comes age that will her pride deflower, 

Gath'nr the rose of lo\e while yet is time, 

AVhilc loving thou mnyst loved be with equal crime, 

AVltnt can I say of^^filuil ^pea re that has uot already been 
said by others ? the greatest namo without exception in the 
whole range of ISnglisli Literature, Ibo greatest dramatist 
that tlio world has ever seen, whoso plays aro equally tho 
delight of those who sco them on tho stage, and of those 
who read them in the study. 

All bis “ beauties as they aro called, aro so well known 
that I dare not quote one, and yet those gems when taken 
out of their setting lose half their value. 3?or Shakspearo, 
was essentially a dramatist and only incidentally a poet. 
And it is in the structure of the story and the delineation 
of character quite as much , as in the mere beauty of his 
language, that tho great human interest of his plays con- 
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Biata. But tlie more we read, the more we admire the 
manrellous fertility of his invention, the extraordinary ac« 
' quaintancc with man and nature displayed in every line, 
and the richness of fancy and power of language that'^ore 
employed to illustrate them all. 

The four great Tragedies, Hamlet, King Lear, Othello, 
and Macbeth, stand alone in their vastness like the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. No love story was ever written like Borneo 
and Juliet, No fairy tale is comparable for a moment 
with the Midsummer Nights’ Dream, or the Tempest. No 
novel as a mere narrative is more interesting than the 
"Winter’s Tale, or The Merchant of Venice. No comedy, 
in the true meaning of the term, ever came up to the Eirat 
part of King Henry IV, and we may almost finish by say- 
ing that no farce has ever been written surpassing the 
Comedy of Errors. 

He is surrounded by the illustrious names of Ben Jonson 
Beaumont and Eletcber, Eord and Massinger, great drama- 
tists all, who but for their close proximity to the sun would 
shine out more than they do os stars of the first magnitude. 
cJonson ’s “ Every Man in bis Humour,” and Massingers’s 
“ A New "Way to Pay Old Debts,” are the two best known 
plays of the above, the character of Sir Giles Overreach in 
the latter having always been a favorite one with our great- 
est actors. 

But it is time that I should say something of our Prose 
writers, and already I have passed over Sn LJoh nMandeville 
a writer of the 14th century, who is usually held os the first 
English prose author, Sir Thomas More , the author of 
“Utopia/’ and Pischer.B ishop of Bochester. Indeed,! ought 
not to have passed over the old Saxon Chroniclers without 
a word, seeing that king Alfred- was amongst them, and the 
venerable Be^^as he is called, a monk of the 8th century, 
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whose cccteBiastical history of the Anglo-Saxons is valuable 
to the antiquary. But I can find nothing quotable for yop. 
until we come to old Hagh- J<atimer.- one of the Bishops 
who was burnt by that extremely zealous woman, Queen 
Mary, and you may like to have a specimen of a sermon in 
Henry VHI’s time, delivered by the aforesaid Hugh. 

“ I pray you to whom was tho nativify of Christ first opened ? To 
the Bi^ops or great lords which were at that time at Bethlehem ? Or 
to those jolly damsels with their fardingales, with their round abonts, 
or with there broclets? No, no, they had too many lets to trim and 
dress themselrcs, so that they could hare no time to hoar of tho nativity 
of Christ: their minds were so occupied otherwise that they were not 
allowed to hear of him. But his nativity .was revealed first to tho 
shepherds, and it was revealed unto them in tho night-time when every 
body was at rest; for these shepherds were keeping their sheep in tho 
night-season from the wolf and other beasts, and from tho fox. And 
hero note tho diligence of those shepherds, ; for whether tho dieep were 
their own or whether they were servants, 1 cannot tell, for it is not 
expressed in tho book; but it is most like, they were sen'onts, and their 
masters hod put them in trust to keep their sheep. Now if these shep- 
herds had been dccmtfnl follows, and had been drinking in the ale- 
house all mght, os some of our scr^'ants do now-a-days, surely the angel 
had not appeared onto them to have told them this great joy and good 
tidings.” 

I am afraid I can find nothing for you from Hooke r’s 
celebrated treatise on Ecclesiastical Polity and must take 
you on to Bacon , the great Eatlier of Modem Philosophy, 
with which, however, this evening we have nothing to do, 
but also a writer of great brilliancy and force from whose 
very poetical prose you will I ain sure enjoy an extract or 
two. They are from his well-known Essays, but 1 need not 
fear repeating them. 

"The virtue of Prosperity is temperance; the lurtue of AdTCrsitj' is 
fortitude. Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament; Adversity 
is the blessing of the New, which carricth the greater benedietion and 
the clearer revelation of God's favor. Yet 01x0 in the Old Testament 

I 
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if yon listen to David’s iinrp, yon shall hear as many hcarsb like airs as 
carols; and fhe pencil of fhc Holy Ghost hath lahoured more in desmb* 
ing the afflictions of Job than the f^dtics of Solomon. Prosperity is 
not -without many fears and distastes, and Adversity is not vrithont com- 
fits and hopes. Wo see in needleworks and embroidcric.s, it is more 
pleasing to have a lively work npon a sad and solemn ground, than to 
have a dark and mdoncholy work npon a lightsome ground. Jndgo 
therefore of the pleasure of the heart by the pleasure of the eye. Cer- 
tainly, virtue is like predous odours, most fragrant when' they ore 
iheensed or crushed: for Prospeiily doth discover vice, but Adver- 
sity doth best discover virtue.” 

“ Crafty men contemn studies, ample men admirc.then, and wise men 
use them. Bead not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take 
for grant^nortodnc|^talk and disconrse/bnt to wd^ and consider. 
Some books ore to bo tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be 
dicwcd and digested: that is, some books are to be road only in parts; 
others to bo read, but not curiously; and some ferw to be read wholly, 
and with diligence and attention. Bending mnketh a full man, talking 
a ready man, and writing an exact man; and therefore if a man write 
little, he had need have a great memory; if ho confer little^ he had need 
have a present wit ; and if ho read litrio^ ho had need have much enn- 
‘ning, to seem to know that ho doth not.” 

Camden the Historian and Antiquarian we must pass 
over, and Ho hhes the philosopher, and Lord'^erhert of 
Oheabury, for whom I connot find room. And I fear my 
audience would hardly appreciate “ Burt on’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy” with its Latin quotations, a hook of extra- 
ordinary erudition, but hardly fit for continuous perusal. 

No review of English prose would he complete without 
some notice of the translation of the Bible which was un- 
dertaken .about this time and is the version now in use. It 
was completed in 1611 after four years’ labour by forty- 
seven of the greatest scholars of the. age. They worked 
separately and then revised together, translating the Old 
Testament, I need hardly tell most of you, from the original 
Hebrew and not from the Septuagint Yersion. Looking 
■at .-the. result of their . labours simply from a literary 
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point of view, it is undoubtedly, as a whole, the finest speci- 
men of pure English to he found in the language. Cole- . 
ridge truly said that “ study of the Bible will keep any. 
writer from being vulgar in point of style.” 

'We hare a right 1 think as Christians to regard itr as a 
special providence that, the work was undertaken at that 
particular time. The English Protestant, church had just 
been thoroughly , established, and the struggles between 
Churchmen and Puritans -which would have prevented the 
possibility of their working together as they did, broke out- 
immediately afterwards. The English language was only' 
just fixed and had become the medium of the great thoughts 
of England’s greatest writers. Of the earlier translation 
(executed in the time of Edward "VI) many of the words 
had become obsolete, .while had the new work been delayed 
but a few. years longer, it would have boon defaced by the 
many words borrowed from the Greek and Latin, which 
served but to swell periods, without having the force of the 
nervous Anglo-Saxon, the language of the common people.- 
There is no more sublime piece of writing in the language 
than the opening verses of Genesis, and you -will observe, 
how thoroughly simple are the words used. 

In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 

And the earth was 'without form, and void; and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep. And the spirit of God moved upon the face of the. 
waters. 

And God said, let there be lig^t, and there was light. ' 

A'nd Gk>d satv the light that it 'was good, and Gk)d divided the light 
from the darkness. 

And God called the light Day and the darkness Ho colled Night. And 
the evening and the morning -were the first day. 

.As Coleridge used to remark “ If- men would only say 
what they have to say in plain terms, how -much more 
eloquent they would be !” 
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How touchingljr pathetic and beautiful is the whole. 
Inatoiy of Joseph I How terribly dramatic is the narrative 
of the scenes preceding and accompanying the Exodus from 
Egypt ! How full of interest the wanderings of that great 
camp in the wilderness I 

The romantic friendship of David and Jonathan, the 
history of Job giving us a glimpse of the life led by men 
when states were not and the arts of building were un> 
known, the greatness and wisdom of Solomon still preserved 
in every eastern tradition, the sad narrative of the cap- 
tivity and the subsequent return to Jerusalem, half joyous 
half mournful; all form episodes in the sacred narrative 
which alike interest the old and young, the wise and the 
simple. 

I have no time to dwell on the devotional fire and the 
poetic beauty of the Psalms and the prophecies, of which the 
very obscurity of many of the passages, adds perhaps to the 
interest. Hor is it lor me in a popular -lecture to do more- 
than mention with love and veneration the simplicity and 
beauty of the Gospel narrative, and the eloquence which 
drew even from His enemies the unwilling confession. 
“ Hever man spake like this man. ” I will only conclude 
this part of my subject with a passing tribute to those 
wonderful Epistles of the great Gentile Apostle, which for 
vehement exhortation, for subtle argument and for fiery 
eloquence have never yet been equalled by man. 

Our next writer is the quaint and leamed,Sir-Xhomas 
Brgjjne author of the celebrated " Beligio Hedici ” and the 
“Treatise on Vulgar Errors;” both very philosophical works, 

. but from which 1 will only quote the list of errors which he 
proposed to confute, and which will show you the queer ideas 
about things in general that were entertained by our worthy 
ancestors of the 17th century. They were as follows ; — 
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Th-it cmtel i«i noJbinji cl^) but icc stwnply congenial. That a dia- 
mond is softcatd cr broken by the blood of a goat. Tl>nl a pot full of 
ashes trill contain as much trnlcr ns it would wiihout them. That baj-s 
present! from the mischief of liphlning and Ihmulcr. Tliat an elephant 
hath no jolots. That a trolf first seeing a man begets n nnmbncss in him. 
That the flesh of peacocks corrnptcth not. That storks will only lire 
in repnblics and free •laics. Hint men weigh heavier dead than alivo 
and liefore meat than after. That Jews stink. That the forbidden 
fruit was an apple. That John the aptellc should not die, 

Tho most brilliant Difino that tbo iEngltsli cburch can 
boa5t>--l^lio{>-Jcrciny.-Xi)j;l«r — also belongs to this age. 
Here is n fine passage from one of bis sermons, wbich is a 
good specimen of bis stylo: — 

"A man may read a sermon, the bc«t and most pa«sionatc that man 
o IT preached, if he sliould but enter into the sepnlchrcs of kings. In the 
same nsenrinl whrre the Spnni*h Priuecs lire in greatness and power 
and droTC war or peace, they have wisely placed a ccmclerr ; and wlicre 
their a^hes and their glory shall sleep till time shall be no more. And 
where eur king* hast bwi crowned, thrir ancestors lie interred, and 
tliey must walk over their grandsirc'a head to fake his crown. 

‘'Thtrt i» on acre sown with ro\ al reed, the copy of Uic greatest ehnnge, 
fn>m rich to naked, from ceiled roofs to arched coflins, from living like 
gods to dying like men. There h enough to cool the flames of lust, to 
abate the heights of ])ridc, to appease the itch of covetous desires, to 
sully and dash ont the di<semlding colours of a voinptnons nrtifldal and 
iroBgiunrr twanty. 

" There the warlike and the peaceful, the fortunate and the miserable, 
the beloved and the despised prinres mingle their dust, and pay down 
their symbol of mortality, and tdl all the world, that when we die, our 
a«he8 siuill be c<jnal to kings’, and onr neconnts easier and ohr pains for 
our crowns less." 

iKnox is more famous as a rofomcT tban n writer, and 
(JeoegeJinebutan, as a Latin tban an English Scholar. 

We pass on now to the period that produced our greatest 
Epic poet, Joba J^rilton, in bis own time (strange to say) 
quite as muctT^lebmtcd for liis prose ns his poetiy. Every 
one knows that ho was a staunch roundhead, that bo entered 
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Keenly the political disputes of that time and was 

Latin' Secretary ’lo Oromwel. 

' The English language was still looked upcu as a harba- 
rous't.^ngue all ever the continent, and Latin tras'then and 
for some time afte *, the comoiou medium of intercourse be- 
tween the politicians as 'well as the learned of difierent 
countries. .The vety men trhose tvritings we now admire 
BO much, 'were strangely insensible to the beauties of that 
language which they themselves had helped to fix and illus- 
trate, 'and 80 years after Shakspeare WT .te, no person of 
■fashion would hove owned to reading his plays, while the 
fine ladies and genilmen of St. James's interlarded their 
conversation -wii/h scraps of had Erench, much as the Aris- 
tocracy of England are -now 'supposed to do by third rate' 
novelists. 

The licentious state of society during the' reign of Charles 
11. -produced (he r’isgra.'ero.l plays «i!^^g^eve ood 'Wycher- 
ley, ao d a- crowd xf feeble poets, amongst whom the natires 
of liililton and Dry den f orm nlronst the only exceptions- 
Cowley, however, deserves hi nc-) able mention, though his 
prose is better than bis poetry; and Butler the author of 
Hudibros, a satirical poem -which, -written -to ridicule the 
puritanical absurdities of the age, has yet lived down to 
our own time, and is perhaps the best burlesque in the 
language. 

To -return to Milton. If the grandeur of the subject 
treated o^ prevents his two great poems from being so 
much read as they deserve, yet those who do read them are 
amply rewarded for their trouble. I am not sure that the 
taste for these greater works of his is not an acquired taste, 
perhaps on account of the subject, so high -removed above 
all'ordiaaiy human feelings and interests. Certainly I 
know no'poem that' hears so often rcading'as .the Paradise 
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Lost, and tliougli tliero are but t\ro human beings on the 
scene, yet what n- bio 1 1 j'ea of hun’anity has hlilton made 
them, and with wbnt a t^'oronghly liuman interest has he 
not invested their every w.wd and action I 

The attempt to represent eternity and the scenes of an- 
other world in the langungennd by figures drawn from this 
life, would of course to any bitt a poet of tho first order 
have been a lamentable failure. It is true that his great 
powers of description relate only to Hell and to the earthly 
Paradise. Heaven was too high above even his reach, and 
this affords a striking irstance h.w ‘‘it hath not entered 
into the heart of man" to describe the scenes of that other 
and higher life. 

Put the success of Milton has nevertheless been extra- 
ordinary in his noble attempt. Take for ii^stance the de- 
scription of Satan in the first book. He is described as cast 
down from heavc-.i an I lying in the burning pool: — 

Thus Satan talking to his nearest mote 
■\Tith hood np-Iilt oliovo tho Trarc, and eyes 
That sparkling blaz’d ; his other ports besides 
Fronc on the flood extended long and large, 

Imj floating many a rood, in bnlk ns hngo 
As Yrhom' the fables name of monstrons size, 

Titanian, or earth bom, that warr’d on Jove. 

• * ♦ 

Forthwith npright ho rears &om off tho pool 
His mightj stotnro ; on each hand the flames 
Driv'n backrrard slope their pointing spires, and roll’d 
In billows, leave i' tho midst a horrid vole. 

• • * 

ICs pond’rons shield, 

Ethereal temper, mossy, large and ronnd. 

Behind him cost ; tho broad circnmferonco ' 

Hnng on hb shoulders like tho moon, %Tfao8c, orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
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At evening from tLe top of Pcsolu, 

Or in Vnldamo, to descry new lands, . 

.Bivers or mountains in her spotty globe. 

His spear, to cqnal which the tallest pine 
HcT\’n on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great admiral, wm^i bnt a wand, 

He walk’d with to support nneo^' steps 
Over the burning marly. 

Aa a contmat take the description of Eden y— 


Thus was this place 
A happy mrnl SMt of varions view ; 

' proves whose rich trees wept odorous ^ins and balm,' 

Others whoso 6uit burnish’d with golden rind 
Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true. 

If ,true here only, .and of delicious taste : 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interpM’d, 
t)n palmy hillock } or' the flow’ry lap 
Of some ■irrignons volley spread her store. ‘ 

Plow’rs of oU hue, and without thorn the rose : 

Another side, umbrageous grots and-caves 
Of cool recess, o’er which the mantling vine, 

XiOyB forth her purple grap<^ and gently creeps 
Xnxnriant ; meanwhile murm’ring waters fall 
Down the sloped hills, dispers’d, or in a lake. 

That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown’d. 

Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams. 

The birds their choir apply ; airs, vernal airs. 

Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves, while universal Pan 
i 'Ehit'with the Graces and the Honrs in dance' < ' 

Led on th’ eternal spring. • • - 

Of his minor poems, L’AIIpjg ro and ILEenaeroa o are 
the most popular, tkougk neitker of them are I think equal 
-to •Gomiis. But the two 'foimer are perhaps more quo* 
table — here are the beautiful lines to the nightingale from 
the PenseroBo : — 




Wns chemist, fiddler, stntcsmnn mid buffoon. 

* » * 

Blest madman I who conld every honr employ. 

With something new to wish or to enjoy : 

Bailing and praising were his nsnal themes. 

And both to show his jndgments in extremes ; 

Bo over violent or over civil, 

That evoiy man ivith him was God or devil. 

Beggar’d by fools, whom still ho found too late, 

Ho had his jest and they had his estate. 

Dryden also wrote plays much admired in his own time.- 
and fOtway his contemporary wrote Venice Preserved, a fine 
dramawlnch even now keeps the stage, and which the saga- 
cious critics of that age landed far above Shakspeare’s. 

Isaak-AVilton-must not be forgotten, the charming author 
of the Con^lete Angler, which has made more men turn 
fishermen than all the regular books on the gentle art 
put together, It is certainly one of the, cabinet pictures 
of our literature, like the Vicar of "Wakefield and one or 
two more books unique of their kind. It is hardly &ir to 
quote from this work, but 1 recommend any one who has 
not read it to do so. I will, however, give you one bit of his 
moral reflections, and another of his technical instructions 
in fishing. The contrast between the two is decidedly 
amusing ; — 

No life, m3' honest seholar, no life so happy and so pleasant ns the life 
of an angler. Bor when the lawyer is Bwallo^vcd up with business and 
the statesmen is preventing or. contriving plots, then we sit on eowslip 
banks, hear the birds sing, and enjoy ourselves in ns much quietness as 
these silent silver streams which wo now see glide so quietly by ns. 
Indeed, my good scholar, wo may say of angling as Dr. Botolcr said of 
strawberries “ doubtless God conld have made abetter berry, but doubt- 
less God never did.” And so if I might be judge, Gh)d never did moke 
A mode calm quiet innocent recrcaliou than angling. 
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How to bait with a frog. And thus use your frog, that he may conti- 
nue long alive. Put yonr hook into his month, Tvhich jnn may easily 
do from April till Angost, and then the frog’s month grovrs up and ho 
continnes so for at least sbe months vrithont eating, hut is sustained, none 
but He whoso name is Wonderful knows how. I say, put 3*010: hook, I 
mean the arming wire, through his month and ont at his gills, and with 
n fine needle and silk, sew the upper part of his leg, with only one stitdi 
to the arming 'wire of yonr hook, and in so doing nsc him as though you 
loved him, that is barm him os little os you may possible, that ho may 
live the longer. 

Evelyn’s Diaiy belongs also to this period, though it was 
not published until 1818. It is very agreeably written, and 
gives us for more insight into the real state of those times 
than the graver histories. Here is a well written passage 
descriptive of the Great Eire of London of which the 
writer was an eye-witness 

OhI the miserable and calamitons spcctaelcl such ns haply the world 
had not seen the like since the foundation of it, nor will ho outdone, till 
the universal conflagration. All the sky was of a fiery aspect like the 
top of a humiag oven, the light seen above 40 miles round about for 
many nights. God grant my qrcs may never behold the like, now seeing 
above 10,000 houses all in ono flamo; the noise and cracking and thmi- 
der of the impetuous flames, the shrieking of women and children, the 
hurry of people, the fall of towurs, '.houses and churches, was hke on 
hideous storm! and the air all about so hot and inflamed, that at last 
ono was not able to approach it, so that they were forced to stand still 
and let the flames bum on, which they did for near two miles in length 
and ono in breadth. The clouds of smoko were dismal and reached 
upon computation near 60 miles in length. Thus I left it this afternoon 
burning, a resemblance of Sodom, or the lost day. London ^vos, but is 
no more I 

Pepys’ q Diary is another of tbe same class of books, 
and it’also was not published until quite lately. Fepys was 
Secretary to the Admiraliy in the time of Charles 11. and 
gossips most delightfully about.. politics, court-intrigues, 
the latest fashions, his wife’s milliner’s bills, and Inst, not 
least, his own flirtations. 
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Then comas n long list of famous diviac8~Cudwortlj, 
Ikrro.w^ Tillotaon, Silllingflcct, jSb^crlotfk and Soutli. I can 
only find room for two passages from TiUotson and Slicr- 
lock, nob wiabing to weary you : — 

Ftujii TtuxtTftos. 

Tmth nnil rcolity linvc all Ihr mh’antAgti of nppcarmicc anti many 
more. If the >how of anythin" be at all p'ltl, I am snic ainccrity is 
better. For nby does ant man tlistemblc or «ccm to be that wlilrh he 
is not, hut bccaa*c he thinks it pood to have *nch a qiiality as he pre- 
tends to, for to counterfeit and dissrmWe is to pnt on tlio appearance 
of sonte real excellency. Jft>w the l>est way in the world for a man to 
seem to !« anythinp, is really to Iks n hat lie srould seem to lie. Bcsliles, 
that it is many times as tronbicsomc to make pootl tlic pretence of a 
pood ipuility, as to haio it And if a man have it not, it is ten to one 
hut he is discovered to want it, and then all his jiains and Inltor to seem 
to Irnvc it, are lost There is somethinp nnnatnral in paintinp whicli a 
skilful eye will easily discern from natixt beauty and complexion. 
FnoM Sherlock. 

God expects our yonOifol ecrelcc and olicdicncc thouph we were to 
live on till old age. That xvc may die younp, is not the proper, much 
less tlic only reason why ” •wo ahonld remember onr Creator in the days 
of our youth,” hut liccnnsc God has a right to our youthful strength 
and viponr. And if this will not oblige ns to an early piety, vre must 
not expect tliat God xvill set death in onr view, to fright and terrify u«» 
ns if the only design lie Iwd in rcqniring onr obcdicnco was not that xro 
might live like reasonable creatures to the gloiy of our Maker and 
Bcileomcr, but that we might repent of onr sins time enough to escape 
hell. Go<l is so mercifni ns to accept of returning prodigals, but docs 
not think fit to encourage tis in sin, by giving us notice when we shall 
die, and when it is time to think of repentance. 

Bi6bop.Bnmet-was more celebrated as an bistorian than a 
divine, and his history of My Own Times, is a very valuable 
•work. His History of tbo Beformation and Exposition of 
ibo 39 Articles, nro still standard works in tbo English 
Church. Ho was a keen politician, and a staunch friond 
of 'William III., but somewhat too bellicose in bis nature 
for a Christian Bishop. 
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Baxter the eminent Puritan must bo named, his two 
Tamous works. Tlie Saint’s Ercrlnsling Best, and tho Call 
to tho Unconverted, have still a verv wide circulation. 
He was a tcit honest and liberal minded man, and both 
rcluscd promotion and sufTcred imprisonment rather than 
abandon his opinions. 

But of nil tho religious writers of that time tho greatest 
without doubt was Tohn .Bunyan. By trade a tinker, and 
with the scantiest knowledge of any book save tho Bible, 
his genius has produced tho most powerful nllcgoiy that 
exists in our o^m or any other longue. Except tho Bible 
and perhaps Shakspcarc’s plays, tho Pilgrim’s Progress 
has, I believe, been more extensively read than any book 
in the language, and its circulation at the present day is 
wider than ever. 'Wriltcn in the homely forcible English 
which was then going out of fashion, but which Bunyan 
learned from the one great work with which he was 
acquainted, every word is intelligible to tho meanest cnpa-> 
city, while tho extraordinary force of his imagination, 
which makes abstract virtues and vices into living men 
and women, in whose fate wo arc as much interested ns if 
they were real characters, charms alike the learned and tho 
simple, the deeply religious and those who difler most 

idely from his lheologic.nl opinions. Hod ho lived in other 
times and under other circumstances, ho would probablj' 
have been a great poet ; more fortunately for literature, ho 
was aluiost an uneducated man, free to follow tho bent of 
his own genius, untrammelled by any models, and the result 
has been what is undoubtedly tho most cxtraordinai^' book 
in the language. Instead of quoting what is in tho hands 
of every one, I will read you part of Lord Sfacaulny’s 
admirable criticism, he says : — 

Tbia is the highest inirnck of genius, thni things which nre not hliould 

K 
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bo os thongb thcj ‘were, that the inu^nations of one mind ehonld hc' 
come the personal recollections of anotber. And this miracle the tinker 
has wrought. Ererj* reader knows the straight and narrow path ns well 
ns ho knows a road in which hc lins gone baclnvards and forwards a hun- 
dred times. There is no ascent, no dcclivitj', no resting place, no turn- 
stile, "^nth whidi wo arc not ]>crfcctly acquainted. Ail the stages of the 
journey, nil the forma which cross or overtake the pilgrims, giants and 
hobgoblins, ill fovoured ones and shining ones, tlic comely Mndnm Bub- 
ble, hfr. Worldy Wiseman, and my Lord Ilntcgood, Mr. Talkative and 
Mr. Timorous, all arc actually existing beings to ns, and wo follow the 
travellers tlirough their allegorical progress willi interest not inferior to 
that witli '\\hich we follmv Elizabeth from Siberia to Moscow, or Jconic 
Deans irom Edinbnigh to London. 

The veiy dignified historian Xllarendon, comes next, his 
History of the G-reat Behellion, being one of those books 
that every one ‘tells everybody else ho ought to read, but 
never reads himself. Indeed the cumbrous structure of the 
fientencca is moat tedious and wearisome, and I honestly 
confess I cannot get through three pages without yawning. 
A greater contrast to our last name can hardly be imagined. 
Clarendon the peer the learned statesman, and friend of the 
king; Bunyon the illiterate tinker and despised round- 
head. Yet such is the force of genius that the earl ‘will be 
forgotten long before the tinlcer. His descriptive portraits, 
however, of the leaders of the two great parties into Avhich 
the nation was then divided aro very forcible and discrimi- 
nating, and his work is certainly the first of the great Eng- 
lish histories. Before this time we have little in this branch 
except stray annals of various reigns, and one or ‘two such 
books as Baker’s Chronicle, long the standard history of 
the country gentlemen. "We have to -wait for another cen- 
tury before •'G ibbon, Hume, and .B.oi )ert3o n appear on the 
stage. 

Si r William T emple may be called the Addison of that 
age. Both were statesmen, moderate in their opinions and 
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ambitions, bigblj educated men and of tbe same sweet, ele* 
gant, but eomewbat cold manner, both in tbcir personal cba> 
racter aud published writings. You must be content with 
a specimen of the greater of the two when we come to him. 

Then came two illustrious names. _,jLocke^the Philoso- 
pher of iVIind, and^NejKton the Philosopher of Matter, but 
1 shall make them both over to the department of Science, 
and not trouble yon with them here. 

Before quitting this period I will read you a short scene 
from one of the few comedies of the day that will bear quo- 
tation. It is from Ya nbur gVs Provoked Wife, and des- 
cribes the life of a woman of fashion at that time : — 

Jittfice. Pray, madam, what may bo yonr ladyship's coaunon method 
of life, if I jnny presume so for ? 

Xady. llVliy, sir, that of n woman of quality. 

Justice. Pray how may you generally pass your time ? Tour 
morning for example 7 

Lady. Sir, like a woman of quality. I woke about two o'clock in tho 
nftemoon. I stretch and make a sign for my chocolate. When I have 
drank three cups, I slide down again upon my back, with my anus over 
my head, while my two maids put on my stocldugs. Then, hanging 
upon their shoulders, I am trailed to my great choir, where I sit and 
yawn for my breakfast. If it don't como presently, I lie down upon my 
conch to say my prayers, while my maid reads me tho play hills. 

Justice, Very well, madam. 

£ady. When the tea is bronght in, I drink twelve rcgnlar dishes, and 
eight slices of bread and bntter j and an hour after, send to tho cook to 
know when dinner will ho ready. 

Justice. So, madam. 

Zady. By that time that my head is half dressed, I hear my hnsband 
swearing himself into a state of perdition that tho meat’s all cold upon 
the table. To amend wlueb 1 come down in nn boor more and hnvo it 
sent back to the kitchen. 

Justice. Poor man 1 

Zady. When I have dined and my idle servants ore prcsnmptnonsly 
set down nt their case to do so too, I call for my conch, to go and visit 
fifty dear friends of whom 1 hopo I no\’cr shall find one at home. 
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Justice. So 1 there’s the morning and afternoon pretty woH disposed 
oL Pray how, hladam, do you pass yonr evenings ? 

Ladi/. Like a woman of spirit, sir, a great spirit. Give me a hox 
and dine — seven’s the midn 1 ’oons, sir, I set yon £100 1 "Why, do yon 
think Vi’omen are married now a-days to sit at home and mend napkins 1 
0, the Lord help yonr head I 

Justice, Mcrey on ns, what Avill this ago come to t (aside) Sncli 
women os these onght to be set in the stocks. 

"Wo now como to the ago of Anno, with whoso writers I 
must concludo my lecture to-night. "When I first began I 
had hoped to carry you further, but found it impossible to 
do so in the short space of a single lecture. I 'may per- 
haps, another evening bring the writers of the 18th and 
19th centuries to your notice in a second lecture. 

The period now under review does not abound in great 
names although then and for sometime afterwards, it was 
lauded to the skies as the Augustan era of English Litera- 
ture. The verdict of modem times has dissented from this 
opinion, and has wisely preferred originally of thought and 
language, to correctness of style and phraseology ; — ^the 
fire of genius, to the cold flame of intellect. 

Amongst the minor celebrities of this period (whom we 
will dispose of first) may be reckoned Prior, not a great 
poet, but whose miscellaneous pieces ore pleasing and 
readable. 

Gay whose fables are still delightful, but who was best 
known in his own time by the production of the Beggar’s 
Opera. 

Allan Eamsey, author of the Gentle Shepherd, the sweet- 
est pastoral in the language. 

Steel, th e friend of Addison, and originator of the Specta- 
tor ; and finally De Eoe, who is worthy of more than a passing 
mention as the auEEor" of a fiction unique in its own line, at 
once powerful and original. I need hardly say I refer to 
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Bobinson Crusoe, tho delight of every schoolboy uud of 
many grown up men into, the bar aain. tho great ebarm of 
tho work being the excessive ren?i7y with which every de- 
tail is invested which gives the strongest air of truth to tho 
whole narrative. 

But the three great names of this period wo must not 
dismiss so summarily, for they have written what will hardly 
perish as long ns the English language is spoken. They are 
l?ope;>S wifr, a nd Juddison. 

Tl»c first of the three may emphatically bo called tho poet 
of tho Intellect. Tlic wonderful ease of versification and 
tho terseness and compactness of expression which aro so 
characteristic of Pope’s verse, for a wonder never seem to 
touch or stir the heart. Tl»e understanding is charmed, but 
one reads on and on without an extra pulsation, until tho 
cold glitter of the poetry and smoothness of rlijiibrn become 
monotonous, from this condemnation, however, tho trans- 
lation of the Iliad is to be excepted, but then tho firo is 
Homer’s while the words arc Pope’s. Hence ho never has 
been popular with the mass, and the extraordinary reverence 
with which he was regarded down even to our own times 
by many very clever men is rapidly being lessened. 

One quotation from tho Bape of tho Lock will give you 
a fair specimen of his excellence and will afford my lady 
hearers a little insight into their great grandmother’s toilet 
arrangements : — 

Anil now nnvcilcil the toilet «tnn(ls displayed, 

Each silver rase in mystic order laid, 

First robc<l in white the nmph intent adores, 

With head uncovcrol the cosmetic powers. 

A heavenly image in the gloss appears, 

To that ‘■he Ifcnds, to tlmt her eye she rears ; 

The inferior priestess nt her altar’s side. 

Trembling begins the Bncrc<l rites of pride. 
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Unniunbered trcasnres open at once, and here. 

The Tarions offerings of the vrorld appear ; 

From each she nicely calls -witii curions toil, 

And decks Iho goddess irith the glittering spoil* 

This casket India’s glowing gems nnlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

The tortoise hero and elephant nnite. 

Transformed to combs, the speckled and the white. 

Here files of pins extend their showing rows, 

Faffs, powders, patches, InblcS, biOot-donx ; 

Now awfol beaniy pnte on all its arms. 

The fair each moment rises in her charms. 

* * * 

The bnsy i^lphs snnonnd their darling core. 

These set the head and those diridc the hair ; 

Some fold the sleeve while others plait the gow^if 
And Bott3'’s praised for laboors not her own. 

' 1 tam only -ttme ior u itsmtraa "passfage -STofft tjasaia- 
lation of the Iliad, •which, fine as it is, giyes very little of the 
force of the original Q-reek : — 

The troops exalting sat in order ronnd. 

And beaming fires lUnmined all the ground. 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 

O’er heavens dear azure spreads her sacicd light ; 

Y^en not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 

And not a cloud o’crcasts the solemn scene. 

Around her throne the •vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumbered ^d the glowing pole ^ 

O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 

And tip with silver every mountain’s head. 

Then shine the voles, the rocks in prospect liso* 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skies, 

The consdous swains regoicing in the sights 
!E^e the blue vault and bless the useful light. 

Bean Swift known in his o'sm time as much for his vehe- 
ment party writings as for his more literary talents, has 
come do^wn to us first as the author of Gulliver’s Travels, 
' and next as the hero of the most pathetic and melancholy 
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of literaiy episodes ; I mean his connexion with poor Stella 
and Tanessa. The fame of his celebrated Tale of a Tub has 
died away. It is the price an author generally pays for 
political celebrity, that his cleverest writings are forgotten 
as the events which produced them lose their interest. 

Gulliver’s Travels owes much of its charm to the same 
cause that has made Bobinson Crusoe so delightful to read, 
the wonderful air of veracity that is so successfully given to 
every detail. When a men tells you of his adventures 
amongst people 6 inches or 60 feet in height, the only way 
he can get you to listen is to go into every detail with such 
minuteness and consistency that at last you are staggered, 
and though you may not bdieve the narration, yet the same 
interest is created as in an ordinoiy work of fiction ; though 
the events you know never did happen, you feel as if they 
might hare happened. Take for instance the adventures 
amongst the Brobdingnagians, who are 60 feet high, and 
everything in the place is in proportion to the height of the 
men. Gulliver says in one place ; — 

A more dongcroos neddent happened to me in the garden where 
little nnrsc ( she was 40 feet high ) had one day loftmc. while she 
was absent and ont of hearing, a small white spaniel belonging to one of 
the gardeners, happened to range near the place where I lay on the grass 
— and taldiigmoinlusmonthran straight to his master, wag^g his toil 
and set me gently on the ground. By good forhmc he had been so well 
tangbt that I was carried between bis teeth without the least hurt Bnt 
the poor gardener was in a great &ight and ran ■with me to my little 
muse, who having wiped mo was in an agony of terror. 

He says — ^The thrushes and sparrows never minded him 
in the least, and used often to snatch his bread out of bis 
hand, but one day he threw his stick at a linnet which an- 
noyed him, and seizing the bird, carried it off in triumph 
though not without receiving many severe buffets from its 
■wings, as it was as big as an English swan. 
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The voyage to Lilliput is certainly the best of the four, 
though all the first three are amusing; hut the fourth, the 
voyage to the Houyhnhnms, where horses take the place of 
men, and brutnli^od men, whom he calls Tahoos, are the 
servants of the horses, could only have been written by a 
man of partially diseased mind. The satire in the others, 
severe as ii; is, is in general wholesome, exhibiting in a ridi- 
culous light the trifles and petly ambitions which we so 
often mistake for the great ends of life, but the whole pic- 
ture of the Taboos is a revolting caricature on humanity 
that could only have sprung from the melancholy madness 
which undoubtedly existed in Swift’s mind, and which dis- 
torted every noble thought and turned it into grinning 
mockery. 

It is a relief to emerge from snob unwholesome atmos- 
phere, and to come to the last name on the list with which 
I shall trouble you this evening, that of Addison. 

Much of his poetry is very sweet and his tragedy of Cato 
had a great run when first produced, but to us he lives only 
in the Spectator. The idea of bringing, out a periodical 
series of essays upon miscellaneous subjects was Steele’s, 
and many of his own papers have great merit, but the moat 
numerous and certainly t’m best in the collection are Addi- 
son’s; The sweetness and purity of the style, the beauiy 
of the diction, the elegance of thought and easy flow of 
words will alwavs - commend them to every lover of English 
Literature. The character dP^m^Eoger de Coverley was 
first sketched by Steele in one of the early papers, but it was 
Addison who filled in the outlines and worked them up into 
one of the most delightful word portraits that we have in 
the language, and I cannot resist the temptation of a longer 
quotation than usual. It is from the paper describing Sir 
Eoger’s visit to Westminister Abbey; — 
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My friend Sir Roger dc Coverloy told me the other night that ho hod 
Itccn reading my paper upon Wcitniinster Abhey, “ in which,” saj-a he, 
“ there arc n great many ingenions fancies,” He told me, at the aamo 
time, tliat he ohjcncd 1 lind proitiiacil another paper npon the tomha, 
and that he i-houlil I>e glad to go and sec them M-ith me, not having 
visitc<l them since he lind read histon*. Aceonlingly I promised to call 
npon him the next morning, that we might go together to the Abliey. 

I found the knight nnder the hntlcr's hands, nho always slrnvcs him. 
lie was no sooner dres=e<l Ilian he calldl for a gln«s of the widow Tm- 
by’swntcr, which he told me he always drank before ho went abroad. 
He recommendeil to me a dram of it at the same time, with so mncli 
lieartincss, tliat 1 conld not forlaiar drinking it. As soon ns I had got it 
down, I found it veiy unpalatable; npon whicii the knight, observing 
that I made scrcrnl wiy faces, told me that he knew I slionld not like 
it at first, bnt that it was the best thing in the world against the gont. 

I conld have wishcil, indccil, that he had ncijuniutcd me with the vir- 
tues of it sooner; bnt it was loo late to complain, and I knew what ho 
had done was ont of gooil will. Of a sndden tnming short to one of his 
servants who stooil behind him, he hade him call a hackney conch, and 
take care that it was on elderly man that drove it. 

He then resumed his disconrsc npon Mrs. Trnby's water, telling mo 
that the widow Traby was one who did more good tlinn all the doctors 
and apothecaries in the country' ; that she distilled every poppy that 
grew witliin five miles of her, and tliat she distributed her medicine gra- 
tis among all sorts of people. 

His dtEcour<c was broken off by his man’s telling him he had called 
a coach. Upon onr going to it, after having cn.st his eye upon tlio 
W'hccls, he asked the coachman If his axlctrcc was go«l. Upon Uic fel- 
low’s telling him he would warrant it, the knight tamed to me, told mo 
he looked like nn honest man, and went in without further ceremony. 

We had not gone for, when Sir Roger, popping out liia head, called 
Uic coacliman down from hts box, and npon jircMinting him<>clf at the 
window, asked him if he smoked ? As I w ns considering w lint tliis would 
end in, lie bade him stop by the way' at any good tobacconists, and take 
in n roll of tbc )>cst Viigiiiia Rotliing material bniipcncd in die remain- 
ing part of onr juiimcy, till we were set down at the west end of the 
Abbey. 

As we went np the body of the Clinrcli, the knight pointed at Uio 
trophies njxm one of die new monuments, and cried ont, “ A bravo 
man, I warrant him I ” I’assing afterwards by Sir Cloudcsloy' Shovel, 
he Hang his head that way, and cried, “ Sir Clondcsley SIiovcl J n very 
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gftttaat man ! ” As wo stood before Busby’s tomb, the knight nttcred 
himself again after the same manner, Dr, Bushy 1 A great man 1 ho 
■whipped my grandfather ; a very great man 1 1 should have gone to 
him myself, if T had not been a blocklicad ; a very great man ! ” 

We were immediately conducted into the little chapel on the right 
lumd. Sir Roger planting himself at ont historian’s elbow, was very 
attentiTO to cretything he said, particnlarly to the account he gave ns 
of the lonl who had ent off the king of ilorocco’s head. Among sei'cral 
other figures ho was very well pleased to see the stateman Cedi upon Ins 
knees ; and conclnding them all to bo great men, was oondneted to the 
figure wliich represents that raarfyr to good honsewifery who died by 
the prick of a needle. Upon onr interpreter’s telling ns she was a 
maid of honor to Qncen Elizabeth, the knight was very inquisitive into 
her name and family ; and after ba'ring regarded her figure for some- 
time, “ I wonder, ” says he, ** that Sir Bidurd Baker has said nothing of 
her in his Chronicle. ” 

Wo were Uicn conveyed to the two coronation chairs, where my old 
friend, after haring heard that the stone underneath the most andent of 
tlicm, which was hronght from Scotland, was called Jacob’s pillar, sat 
himself down in the chair ; and looldng like the figure of on old Gothic 
King, ashed out interpreter “ what authority they had to say that Jacob 
had ever been in Scotland ? ” The fellow instead of returning him on. 
answer, told him “ that ho hoped his honour would pay his forfeit, ” I 
could observe Sir Roger a little rnfiled upon being thus tropanued ; but 
onr gnido not insisting npon bis demand, the Knight soon recovered his 
good humour, and whispered in my car, that “ if Will Wimble were 
■with ns, end saw those two chairs, it would go hard hnt he would got a 
tobacco stopper out of one or t’other of them. ” 

Sir Roger in the next place, hud his band npon Edward Ill’s sword, 
and leaning npon the pommel of it gave ns the whole history of the Black 
Prince ; conclnding, that in Sir Richard Baker’s opinion, Edward XIL 
was one of the greatest princes that oror sat npon the English 
throne. 

We were then shown Edward the Confessor’s tomb : upon which Sir 
Roger acquainted ns, " that ho uus the first who tonched for c^•il, ” and 
afterwards Henry IV’s nixm which he shook Ids head, and told ns 
"there was fine reading in the casualties of that reign. ” 

Our conductor then pointed to that monument where there is the figure 
of one of our English kings ■without a head ; and npon ^ring ns to 
know that the head, which was of beaten silver, had been stolen away 
several years sinoQ ; " Some Whig, I will warrant you ” says Sir Roger j 
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yon onght to lock np your kings better ; they •will carry off the body too, 
if yon do not take care. 

1 must not omit that the l>enovolcnco of my good old friend, which 
flows out towards eveiy one ho converses with, made him very kind to 
onr interpreter, whom he looked npon ns an cxtmonlinnry man ; for wliich 
reason he shook him by the hand at parting, telling him tl>nt ho should 
be very glad to see him at his lodgings in Norfolk Buildings, and talk 
over these matters rvith him more at Icnsnrc.* 

Botb tlio description and tlic character described you will 
I think acknowlcdgo to ho admirnhlo. Equally beautiful 
oro those lines of his Ode which doubtless you all know so 
well: — 

Soon ns the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes np the wondcrons talo 
And nightly to the listening earth. 

Repents tire story of her birth. 

Whilst all the stars that ronnd her bum, 

And nil the planets in their turn ; 

Confess the tidings as they roll. 

And spread tire truth from pole to polo. 

I jcaunot conclude my lecture hotter, than by leaving you 
with tho sound of Addison’s words still lingering in your 
ears. 

I have finished my Icoturo and if I could hope you have 
had half the pleasure in listening lo it, that I have had in 
preparing it, I should feel that I had not lectured in vain. 



TEE SOLDIEES'^AND AEMIES OF EODEEN 

TIMES. 


Delivered on Tuesday/ June 14t7j, 1864. By Majob Medugy, BB. 

Ik a lecture whicli I liad the honor of delivering last year, 
I endeavoured to give my audience some account of the 
Soldiers and Armies of Anoient Times, more especially of 
that famous Eoman Army, -whose constitution and tactics 
have ever been the admiration of the student of Military 
History. I traced the progress of the Military Art from 
the period of the bow and arrow, the war chariot, and the 
phalanx, up to the time that the invention of gunpowder 
effected such a total change in the Science of 'War, and 
concluded with some account of that famous battle of Agin* 
court, which formed the culminating glory of the renowned 
English Archers. 

I have now to ask your attention while I go on to describe 
the Soldiers and Armies of Modern Times, until I bring you 
down to the days of the Enfield riflo and the Armstrong 
gun, which may very likely in their turn be superseded by 
weapons still more destructive and efficient. 

1 shall, as in the former lecture, endeavour, first, to give 
some account of the Weapons used at various periods by 
the individual soldier, and then proceed to describe briefly 
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shot. 'With the introductioa of rifled ordnance a nm era 
has set in, and a length of range and degree of accuracy in 
Ariolleiy practice secured, \rhich would have astonished our 
good ancestors. 

^ { 1 have not time to say much about Mortars, Howitzers, 
and Corronades, which are all, except perhaps the latter, still 
in use. I may just notice the varieties of small ordnance 
called Wall-pieces, most of which have now quite gone out 
of use, and which were anciently employed to defend the 
walls of a besieged town, before fortifications were altered 
BO to suit Modern Engineering and Artillery. The Eal< 
con was a 2*pounder; the Mynim threw a shot of Scinch 
bore, and 4t 3)b. weight; the Oulverin and Derai-Culverin 
in size, at least, nearly answered to our 18 and 9-pounders. 

We may now go to Small- Arms. The plate shows the 
earliest known representalaon (extracted from a Erench 
work) of fire-arms in use 400 years ago. The weapon is a 
Sand-Qun, which was cast in brass, and fired through a 
priming pan. The next improvement on this was the Ar- 
quebus, in which a trigger was used to convey the burning 
match into the pan. This was the first Matchlock, which as 
you know perhaps, is still used in the East. 

The Musguet is generally supposed to have been a Spanish 
invention, and the battle of Pavia, fought in Italy in 1526, 
is the first great battle known to have been decided by its 
help. The first musquets were very long and heavy, and 
were fired by means of a rest, which was a staff the height 
of a man’s shoulder, with a fork of iron at top, and a pin at 
bottom. 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth, and long after, the 
English musqueteer was a most encumbered soldier. He 
had besides his unwi^dy weapon itself, his coarse powder 
for loading in a flash, his fine powder for priming in a touch 
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box, and bis buUeis in a leather bag, the strings of which ho 
had to draw to get at them, while in his hand was his burn- 
ing match and mnsquet rest, and when he bad discharged 
his piece he had to draw his sword to defend himself. 

The next improrement was tho Wheel-hch, introduced in 
Iteniy ViXl.’s time, which was a small farrowed wheel of 
steel made to revolve by the trigger, and which by its fric- 
tion agamst a piece of iron pyrites emitted sparks, and so 
fired the powder in the pan. 

The Mreheh was an improvement on the ioheeUheJe, ■ It 
was introduced in the 17th century, and with slight modifi- 
cations, lasted down to the present ^tem of percussion 
file-arms. It is not so old that I need describe tbe arrange- 
ment of flint and steel, by wbick the pan was thrown opmx 
at the same instant that the sparks were ignited to fire the 
priming. 


FUtoU were introduced in the 16th, and the use of car- 
*7Vye» in the 17th century. Batfonefs, so called from tho 
town of Bayonne, in France, where it is said they were first 
made, were also introduced in the 17th centuiy. Until 
then, a certain number of pikemen were always mixed up 
with the musketeers, to protect them from cavalry, and in 

case (as often happened), of the enemy’s coming to closo 

quarters before the mnsketeers could re-load. The first 
bayonets were made to fit inside tbe muzzle, so that thev 
could not be used until the gun hod been fired. It was in 
eoMeqnence of this that tbe battle of Killiecranfae was 
lost; tte ffighlanders received one volley from the English 
ujantry, imd then charged upon them, claymore in hand, 
he^ the latter could get their bayonets fixed. 

desm^'! which I cannot stay to 

word fuBihers) the Mutheioon, Slunderlus, and B’owltny- 
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piece, also Muehet Arrows, vrlitcli were wropped in tow, set 
on fire, and diBcliarged against shipping, &c. 

Grenades (whence our term grenadiers) were small shells, 
which being lighted, were thrown by the hand amongst the 
enemy at close quarters; those of you who have read 
Scott’s novel of Bob Roy, will remember the fight with the 
Highlanders in the mountain pass, where Capt, Thornton 
^ves the words of command then used, — “Grenadiers to 
the front — open your pouches — ^handle your grenades — ^blow 
your matches — ^fall on.” 

were not introduced into the English Army until 
the American Revolutionary "War, hut the Erench had their 
Carolines rapees for cavalry as early as the 17th century. 
But though the superiority of accuracy and range produced 
by rifling was tmdeniable, the opinion was held that such 
weapons were too delicate for the moss of troops, and all 
through the wars of the Erench Revolution, smooth bore 
muskets were generally employed, picked regiments alone 
having jafles given to them. With the Minje rifle, so called 
from its inventor, Captain hllniS of the Eren^Army, began 
a new era in musketry. It is, I believe, still u^d in the 
Erench Army, and is indeed much the same as our Enfl^.' 
So many are the improvements now being introduced 'mto 
the mannfacture of cannon and fire-arms, that it is quite 
possible that the weapons now in use may be altogether 
superseded in another few years. Mean time, it is enough 
that we have the best which science and skill have os yet 
invented, and we are not likely to fall behind other nations 
in this respect. 

Let us now take a look at the soldier’s Dress, Accou- 
trements, and Tactics, which, like the weapons, were to 
a great extent common to most European nations, and 
we may therefore take our own soldiers as fair ^pes of 
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tlio rest in ilicso matters, Ihougb cHiTcring ilicn ns much as 
they do now in national character. Tbo following nro 
pictures of him at four difTorent epochs ; the Archer of the 
15th century, as ho was at Agincourt; the Mon-at-Arms 
of the 16th century, with his long two handed sword, still 
in ar nour you see, though firC'nrms had been partially in* ' 
troduced for some years ; the l^ruskctecr or Arquebusicr of 
the 17th ccntuiy, as he appeared when a regular Army was 
first raised, aftcrjbho Bestoration ; and finally the soldier of 
the 18th centunV ns ho was before the Peninsula War, 
from which period his appearance dilTcrcd little from that of 
the present day. Of course there were many intermediate 
changes — thus, there are no pictures here of Cromweirs 
ironsides, or 2>Iarlborougb’a veterans, but those given will 
eervo to show the soldier at'Well marked periods. 

The color of the uniform ’‘^used to bo green, or grey, or 
white, until Queen Anne’s time, when red was adopted* 
Henry VIII. first put his soldiers into uniform, and very 
queer they must haVo looked^ to judge from an old docu- 
ment, which prescribes, “ every man to provide a payr of 
hose for every one of his men, the right hose to bo all red, 
and the left to be blue, with oono stripe of throe fingers 
brodc of red npon the outside of his leg, from iho stroke 
downwards." 

As long ns armour lasted, that is, until fire-arms really 
became oficctivc, tbo Knights, |who wore almost the onl}' 
cavalry, seemed to have ployed !a more conspicuous part in 
battle than the infantry, partly 'no doubt on account of their 
higher rank, but chiefly also because they were really more 
formidable to tbo archers and mcn-nt-arms than the latter 

I 

were to them, but os fire-arms became efficient, and armour 
was laid aside, the infantry took their proper place as the 
main strength of the army. In the 17th century, a batta* 



lion of infantry generally consisted of two-thirds mttske' 
teers, and one-third pikemen — ^the pikes in the centre, and 
the muskets on the flanks. The musketeers were formed 
three deep, and each rank gave its fire in succession, and 
then feU back to the rear to re-load, while the pikes stood 
ready to repel or to lead, a hand to hand charge. ^ 

In Charles II.’s time, the regulations for the Militia pre- 
scribed, that every horseman who came to muster should he 
supplied with a breast and hack plate, a pot or iron skull- 
cap, a sword, and a case of pistols, whereof the barrels were 
not to he under M inches long. The musketeers wielded a 
musket 8 feet long, and of a hore to carry bullets 12 to the 
pound. The pikemen carried on ashen pike 16 feet long, 
with a back, breast, and head piece, and as well as the mus- 
keteers, carried swords. As a proof that they were ready 
for active service, -the musketeers had to produce half a 
pound of powder, half a pound of bullets, and three yards 
of match, while the horseman produced half that amount. 

The Artillery were not raised as a distinct body until 
the time of George H. ; the Engineers not until the wars 
of the French 'Hevolution, but in this respect we were 
far behind the Continental Armies for a long time. The 
last of the pictures shows the uniform- of George lEL’s 
reign. If the man was to turn round you would see stiff 
curls on each of his temples, and a long powdered pigtail 
behind. He cannot afford pomatum for his hair, so he uses 
a tallow candle. . At Gibraltar, when a field-day was ordered, 
as there were very few barbers, the subaltern officers had to 
have their heads dressed the night before, and for fear of 
disarranging them had the pleasure of sleeping on their 
faces. Thank goodness we live in a much more rational 
age as regards dress ; look at the chimney-pot hat, and the 
crinoline, how useful and elegant they both are 1 
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Novr let 118 say aomettiing of tlio principal European 
Armies. 

While our attention in my former lecture was almost en- 
tirely directed to the soldier of Eastern Europe or of Asia, 
it is to Western Europe must now turn for the most 
famous Modem armies. 

By the end of the 16th century, the Moors were espoUed 
from Spain hy the Christian Chivalry under Eerdinaud and 
Isahella, and though the Turks had conquered Constantino- 
ple and founded the present Turkish Empire, and continued 
to threaten Europe for the next two centuries, yet tho rest 
of the once formidable Asiatic hordes • which had over- 
run the Eoman Empire, had sunk into weakness and decay, 
Greece had become Mahomedan. Borne had set up a spi- 
ritual instead of a temporal Empire. Tho Bussians had not 
yet emerged from barbarism, and when daring to cross their 
borders were defeated and driven bock by the Boles. The 
English army temporarily enrolled for the conquest of 
Erance had ceased to exist when that conquest was aban- 
doned. They turned their arms against each other in civil 
ware or in wars with Scotland and Ireland, but for very 
many years after, were only a Militia. 

In Western Europe, however, three great armies dirided 
amongst them pretty evenly tho results of glory and con- 
quest-— the Spaniards, the Germans, and tho Erench. 

■ We, who live in the 19th century, and see how small a 
part Spain now plays in tho politics of the world, and who 
rescued her only 60 years ago from her condition as a pro- 
vince of Erance, can scarcely realize the fact that 300 years 
ago, the Spanish Empire was the greatest in the world, tho 
Spanish infantiy the most famous in Europe, and that Eng- 
lish nurses frightened children with tho name of Spaniard, 
os they did half a century ago with tho name of Bonaparte. 
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Charles V. was Emperor of Germany and King of Spain, 
ruled over the Ketberlands and had Viceroy’s over the great 
Provinces of Mexico and Peru. Under the great Captain, 
as he was called, Gonsalvo de Cordova, the Spanish armies 
had marched in triumph into nearly every capital in Europe ; 
while the names of Cortes and Pizarro will ever go down 
in history side by side with that of our own Clive. 

Under Philip II. was fitted out that formidable Armada 
destined for the conquest of England, which the valor of our 
forefathers, the skill of our seamen, and the storms of our 
dangerous seas, scattered and destroyed. Prom that time 
the Spanish army and nation sank in estimation so rapidly 
that in the 17th centuiy, they were of scarcely any account 
in Europe. 

The German Empire, as it was long called, has been fit* 
ntons for its soldiers from the time when the Tentones and 
Cimhri fought with Eome down to the present day. On 
the Emperors of Germany the mantle of the Eomnn Csssars 
descended through Charlemagne, and the History of Ger* 
many was for a long period the History of Europe. 

It is however the history of the French army that (next 
to onr own) will probably most interest you, as being our 
neighbours, and but lately our allies, but with whom a cen- 
tury ago we should have declared it os impossible for British 
soldiers to fight side by side as with old Scratch himself. 
The incessant wars of the two nations in the 14th and 16th 
centuries left a legacy of animosity which helped to pro- 
duce the great wars of the 18th and 10th centaries, 
and as our superiority has always lain in our Havy, and 
theirs numerically at least in their Army, it is prohahle that 
the two nationa might go on fighting unto, like the famous 
Kilkenny cats, they ate each other np, without either 
side giving in: The love of Military glory has for ages 
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Tjcen a passion witli the Prcucb, and for cortainU* Iho 
last two centuries, llio liistory of I’raucc has liccn llio his- 
tory of her battles and campaigns. Q'ho fatuous wars of 
Louis SlY., tbo great liIonaTcb, as tl\o French loved to call 
him, were succeeded by tbe still greater campaigns of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 

Bonaparte possessed in an extraordinary degree tbo two 
highest qualities of a general, the power of forming great 
combinations, and a thorough mastery of detail. His iron 
will and strong self-reliance were faculties which ho shared 
in common with all men who rise to eminence in any of the 
active walks of life. His intuitive perception of the enemy’s 
weak point, his rapid concentration of his own force thereon, 
and the impetuosity with which attack after attack by fresh 
troops was renewed until the position was forced, and the 
battle decided, were equalled by the relentless vigour of the 
pursuit wlucb gave no time to an enemy to rally, and made 
most of bis great battles dccisivo of a campaign. Thus 
Slarengo decided the Italian campaign; Austcrlitz and 
Wagram, the campaigns of 180G and 1809 in the Danube ; 
Jena overthrew the Prussian kingdom, and so completely, 
that for seven years it ceased to struggle. It is a popular 
idea that he was not so groat a general under the most 
trying circumstances that a general can ho placed in, the 
conduct of a retreat. But the imputation arises from Iho 
material of which his army was composed, and not from his 
own deficiency. By the student of military history, his re- 
treat through France in 1814', in the face of overwhelming 
numbers, with a dismayed and beaten army, will always bo 
held as the most instructive of all his campaigns, and ns that 
in which his talents as a General were most conspicuous. 

He alone in modem limes fully carried out tho old Homan 
method of, winning campaigns by marching as much as by 
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fighting, by combinations as well as battles. And no 
armies but those systematically trained to march long dis- 
tances and under heavy loads, like the armies of Omsar 
and Bonaparte can ever hope to achieve the same results. 
The series of combinations by which in 1806, General Mack, 
at TTlm, with 36,000 men suddenly found himself surrounded 
by 200,000 men, and his whole army made prisoners of war 
without firing a shot, and without the possibility of extrica- 
ting himself, is the most striking instance of what I mean, 
butin fact all his campaigns were alike in this. . The Little 
Corporal makes us win battles with our legs instead of- our 
arms," said his men. One other point must be noticed 
in his character before we 4uit this extraordinary man. He 
thoroughly understood the French; and Italian as he was 
himself by blood and character, moved at will an enthusi- 
asm which he never shared. The affection of his soldiers for 
himself personally bordered on idolatry, and the kind words, 
the decorations and rewards freely yet judicioudy distribut- 
ed immediately after every battle, made men forget wounds, 
pain and disfigurement, in their enthusiastic cries of ** Yive 
1’ Empereur,” 

The organization of the French army is certainly a model 
for imitation by most nations, though doubtless many points 
in it would not suit us. The material is excellent, yet that 
of the Germans, Bussiaus, and Spaniards is equally good. 
But from an inferior organization they have generally come 
off second best, and are likely to do so until a radical change 
takes place. 

The French Army is chiefly recruited by conscription ; 
that is to say a certain number of men are chosen by lot finm 
the mass of the population, who must serve in the ranks for 
BO many years or find a substitute. The elective force of 
" the French army amounts in round numbers to 580,000 
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men. This army is tliua composed — ^Imperial Guard, some 
35,000 strong, containing its ovrn Cavalry, Infantry, Artil- 
lery and Engineers. The Cavalry — 12 Begiments of Cui- 
rassiers and Carbineers, 20 Begimonts of Dragoons and 
Lancers, 21 Eegiments of Light Cavalry, Chasseurs and 
Hussars; besides 3- Begiments of Spahis, and d> of Chas- 
seurs d’ Afirique. Infantry — 100 Bcgimcnls of the Line, 
each containing 8 battalions, each battalion ha^ng 1 com- 
pany of Grenadiers, 1 of Voltigeurs, and 6 centre com- 
panies ; 20 battalions of Chasseurs a Pied or Light Infantry, 
all picked men chiefly from the mountain districts, 9 bat- 
talions of Zouaves, 3 battalions of Light African Infantry, 
and 4 battalions of native Africans. The Artillery'— 197 
batteries, with 60,000 men, 49,000 horses, and 1 ,200 guns. 
The Engineers — comprising 50 compauics or 7,000 men, 
and 400 horses for the train. 

The entire control of the army is under the Minister of 
"War, who is always a Pield Marshal. Thera is no Board 
of Ordnance, IVeasury or Secretary at War, to interfere 
with him. At the same time there is a perfect organization 
through intermediate steps, by which a direct relation is 
established between this high official and the meanest sol- 
dier. Promotion goes partly by seniority, partly by selec- 
tion, that is every man must serve (at least in time of peace) 
a certain time in each grade before ho can bo promoted into 
the next. 

The Prcnch infantry, as a general rule, march well and 
for long distances, and will stand a groat amount of fatigue 
before they ore inclined to giro in. They are not so tall os 
Englishmen, nor do they look so well on parade, for the arms 
and accoutrements are seldom thoroughly cleaned. In the 
same way the privates cannot stand still for a moment on 
parade, and much talking goes on; though directly the word 
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of command ia given fhey are silent and attentive and 
manoeuvre excellently. Another good quality they pos- 
aess, is moderation in eating and drinking, being perfectly 
contented on food which would starve moat soldiers ; they 
are capital cooks and first-rate campaigners. 

A third excellent quality, is their intelligence and interest 
in their profession. Every Eegiment has its schools which 
all the men as a rule must attend, and in which not merely 
reading and writing ore taught, hut such subjects os 
military history and topography, and the theory of war. 
Besides which a thorough system of practical instruction is 
in force, lasting from 6 to 8 hours daily, and comprehending 
not only drill and rifle practice, hut fencing, running, swim- 
ming, and all manner of gymnastic exercises. Like the 
■Boman soldiers they are inured to fatigue and hardened by 
exercises. Drilled to walk at quick paces, carrying heavy 
hardens, to climb steep hills, and to manoeuvre on the 
roughest ground, they are early taught that success in war 
is a more constant attendant on intelligence and audacily 
combined, than on mere numbers and brute force. 

Before passing on- to our own,, we must say something of 
three other armies, which belong entirely to Modern times. 
The Prussians, Avho at first were a part only of the great 
German empire ; the' Swedes, who for a brief period were 
the most famous army in Europe ; and the Bussions, who 
scarcely 100 years ago, were looked upon much os the 
Northern barbarians were regarded by the Bomans 2,000 
years before. 

Prussia first became a separate nation under Erederie I., 
whose chief amusements consisted in beating his children 
and collecting giants for his body guard. B!is son, Erederie 
the Great, was certainly one of the greatest soldiers that 
ever lived, and it is to the infiuence of his character and 
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teaching that the Prussian army owes whatever is peculiar 
in its nature. Except Cromwell, no sucli governor hud 
appeared in Europe aince the days of the old Plantagancts ; 
and iu the history of the last 200 years, no name stands 
higher than his hut that of the first Itapoloon. Tho king- 
dom he received from his father, comprised only ahont 2,000 
Glerman square miles, and only took rank ns a flflh-rato 
power in Europe. "When he died, ho bequeathed it to hia 
successor almost doubled in extent, and ranking iu equal 
terms with the oldest and most powerful of tho surroundiog 
monarchies. 

Like tho Prussians, tho Swedes owed their sudden rise to 
military gloty at two difTcrent epochs to two of their kings — 
hut with a scanty population and a atcrilo country, though 
iudividually brave and hardy soldiers, they have never since 
enjoyed iufiuenco as a first-class power. Gustavus Adol- 
phus, one of the Champions of the Eeformation, was tho 
loader of the ]!7orthem armies in the 17th century, until he 
was slain in battle. A century later, Charles XII. blazed 
like a comet for a time and astonished all Europe, until bis 
career was terminated by a ball at tho seigo of h'rcdoricsball. 
"What boy Los not read with delight Voltaire’s Life of that 
Soldier King, who ate, drank, tallied, lived, and dreamed on 
war and battle, and was fit for nothing else ; how ho de- 
feated tho Lancs, put a king of Poland on tho throne and 
vanquished tho Eussiaus, until at tho fatal battle of Pultowa, 
Peter tho Great in his turn was victorious, and Europe for 
the first time heard of tho existence of a nation that was 
thence to take its place as a first-class power. 

It was to Peter the Great that the Eussiaus owed their 
civil and military greatness, and in less than a century ^ 
from that time, tho vaatness of territory, tho energy of 
tbeir monarchs, the fanaticism and dogged valour of their 

at 
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soldiers, had made them the saviours of Europe from the 
omhitiou and prowess of Bonaparte. No doubt many of 
you can tell me more about the Bussian soldiers than I 
can tell you, hut I have always heard that they are stub- 
born fighters with much of our own English obstinacy, but 
they manoeuvre slowly, are deficient in intelligence, and 
require a good deal of stick discipline to keep them up to 
the mark. 

Let us turn now to our own Army, and trace briefly its 
progress from the timo that an English monarch entered 
Paris and was crowned king of Prance, to the time that an 
English ambassador at the head of a victorious host passed 
through the streets of Pekin. There is no Prenchman in 
in the room I think, so that we can brag withour fear of 
being contradicted. 

As I have already said, for a long timo the English array 
was a mere hElitia enrolled for national defence, trained for 
a few days in the year, and then suffered to disperse to the 
plough or the counter. Our ancestors hated the name of 
standing army ; th^ had seen it on the Continent raised 
by despotic kings as a pretext against foreign invaders, 
and then employed as an instrument to overthrow civil 
liberty, put down free discussion, and enslave the people. 
Our kings were as despotic in theory, but our insular situa- 
tion perventod their having any such pretext for the use 
of a body of trained soldiers, and without such a force the 
monarch could not do much harm. He might cut off the 
heads of a few nobles but could not injure the great body of 
the people. 

At last, under the pressure of a terrible civil war, it was 
necessary for the people to choose between a despotic king 
and a regular army of their owm. They raised one com- 
■- manded by a Huntingdon brewer, Oliver Cromwell, un- 
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der wliose lenderaliip that army became such as jNIacaulay 
has well described it. 

“ The annr,” be snvs, “-which now hecamo supremo in the state -was 
an army vcir difTcrent from any that has since been seen among ns. 
The pay of the pri-vatc soldier -was mnch nhovc the wages earned by the 
great body of the people, and if he distingnished himself by intelligence 
and courage, he might hope to attain high commands. The ranks were 
accordingly composed of persons superior in station and edneadon to 
the muldtndc. These persons, sober, moral, diligent, and accustomed 
to reflect, had been induced to take np aims, not by flic pressure of 
want, not by the lore of novelty and license, not by the arts of recruit- 
ing ofEcers, hot by religions and poltdeal zeal, mingled with the desire 
of disdnedon and pcrsccndon. 

“ A force thus composed might -withont injury to its dflcicncy be 
indulged in some libcrdcs which if allowed to any other troops wonld 
have proved subversive of all discipline. In general, soldiers who shonld. 
form themselves into polidcal clnbs, elect delegates, and pass resoln- 
tions on high qnesdons of state, would soon break loose from all con- 
trol, and wonld become the worst and most dangcrons of mobs ; nor 
woidd it he safe in onr time to tolerate in any Cogiment religions meet- 
ings, at which a corporal versed in Scripture should lead the devodons 
of his less gifted colonel, and admonish a backsliding major. But such 
•was the intelligence, the gra-vity, and the self command of the wairiora 
whom Cromwell hod tnuned, dint in their camp a polidcal organizadon 
and a religious organizadon conld exist withont destroying military or- 
ganizndoiu The some men who off dn^ were noted ns demagogues and 
field preachers, were dietingxushed by steadiness, by the spirit of order, 
and by prompt obedience on watch, on drill, and on the field of battle. 

“ In war this strange force was iircsisdblc. From the dmc when 
the army was formed to the time when it was disbonded, it never fonnd 
either in the Bridsh islands or on the Continent an enemy who conld 
stand its onset. In England, Scotland, Ireland, Flanders, the Fnritan 
warriors often surrounded by difiicnlrics, sometimes contending against 
threefold odds, not only never failed to conquer, but never foiled to des- 
troy and break in pieces whatever force -was opposed to them. 

“ But that which chiefly dutingnished the army of Cromwell from 
other armies, was the anstcrc morality and the fear of God which perva- 
ded all ranks. It is acknowledged by the most zcnlons Boynlists toot in 
that singnlar camp, no oath was heard, no drunkenness or gambling was 
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seen, nnd that the property of the pcaccfnl citizen and the honor of 
TTomcn were held sacred. Cromwell'a only difllcnlty nms to restrain his 
mnsheteers and dragoons from invading by main force the pnlpits of 
ministers whoso discourses^ to use Uic langiuigo of that time, were not 
tavoury; and too many of oar cathcdmls still l>ear the marks of the 
hatred witli nhich those stem sjnrits regarded every' vestige of Popery.’' 

But the Bestomtion enmo nnd the standing army di&> 
appeared. Its very naino Bad Become Baicful to BotB gen* 
try nnd people ; to the former, for it had defeated them and 
destroyed tBoir king; to tBo latter, for with a sour fana- 
ticism it Bad shut up the theatres, prohibited bcar-haits nnd 
cock'fights, and looked upon plum puddings and minco pies 
as sinful and smacking of Popery. 

Gradually Bowovor as England became mixed up with the 
politics of Europe, it was seen that untrained rustics from 
the plough would Baro o veiy poor chance of contending 
against the Tcterans of Louis XIV. So an army wos gradu- 
ally raised and slowly increased ns onr colonial possessions 
augmented, or other necessities arose. But to this day the 
old constitutional jealousy of a standing army remains, at 
least in theory. Leave is given by parliament to the sover- 
eign to embody it only from year to year, by what is called 
the Mutiny Act, without which if not read and duly passed 
every year no militaiy low could bo enforced, and the army 
would coaso to exist. 

About the close of Charles II.’s reign a few regiments 
were enrolled, and the history of our regular army may he 
said to commence. Those regiments were the Ist, or Grena- 
dier Guards, and the 2nd, or Coldstream Guards ; the first 
■five Begiments of the line ; the Life and Horse Guards, and 
a few Dragoons; the whole force in 1685 amounted to 7,000 
Infantry and 1,700 Cavalry. The daily pay of a private in 
the Dragoons wos 18d., and in the line 8d., which if the 
difference in the value of money he considered, were very 
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Hberal terms. But they were not under xnnrtial law and 
tbe discipline was very lax, while the morality of the army 
at this time may bo judged of hy the following extract from 
a popular play written a few years later, Farquhar’s “Re- 
cruiting Officer.” 

Squire "Worthy compliments Sergeant Kite on his talent 
for recruiting ; — 

ir.— “ Why, Uion art the most nscCnl fellow in nature to tljy Cap- 
tain.” 

iT . — " Yes, sir, I understand my business. I will say it.” 

ir.— “How came you so qualified ?" 

A'.— “ Yon must know, sir, I was bom a gipsy ; bred among tliat 
crew till I was ten years old ; there I Icfimt canting and lying. I was 
bought from my mother Cleopatra by a certain nobleman for three pistoles, 
who made mo his ]U)gc ; there I Icamt impudence and stealing. 1 was 
turned off for ux*aring my lord’s linen, and drinking my lady’s mtiffa, 
and turned boiliiTs follower ; there I Icamt bnlhung and swearing. I 
at lost got into the Army s there I Icamt gambling and drinking. So, 
that if your Worship pleases to castnp the whole snm, vis., canting, 
lying, impudence, stealing, bnlhing, swearing, gambling, drinking, and 
a halberd, you >vill find the sum total amounting to a Bccmiting Ser- 
geant.” 

In another sceno Captain Flume says to the Sergeant : — 

Capt. P. — ^“Kitc, yon must many the woman.” 

K . — ^“Bnt your honor knows I um married already.” 

Capt P.— " To how runny ?” 

K , — I can’t tell rcadUy. 1 bare sot them dornr here upon tho back 
of the muster-roll. Let me sec, imprimU, Mrs. Shcly Snickcreyes, sho 
sells potatoes upon Ormond Quay in Dublin ; Peggj' Guzzle, tho brandy 
woman nt the Horse Guards, at Whitehall j Dolly Waggon, tiro cnrricr’a 
daughter at Hull ; hlndllc. Von Bottomflnt, nt the* Buss then Jenny 
Oakum, the ship-corpcnter's widow at Portsmontli, but I don’t reckon 
mndt upon her, for sho was married at the same time to two Uentenonts 
of Marines, and a man-of-war’s boatswain.” 

Judging from Captain Plume’s conversation in another 
scene, the officer was quite as had as the Sergeant. 
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Sterne’s immortal charactera, Oorporal Trim and my ITncle 
Toby, arc more favorable spedmona of the soldier and officer 
of Jdiirlborougb’B Tvars, and if you haven’t read Tristram 
Shandy, you had better do so and make tho Captain’s and 
vOorporal’s acquaintance. 

Cromwell’s' soldiers had shown astonished Europe that 
England possessed men capable of fighting by land as well 
as by sea. But it was not nntil Queen Anne's reign, that 
under the famous John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, 
English regiments had a fair chance of showing what they 
could do in the eyes of all Europe. As in all onr Conti- 
nental campaigns, we were part of an allied Army, bnt it 
was well known that the British soldiers here the brunt of 
Blenheim, Oudenarde, and Bamillies. 

The fi.TBt of these was the most splendid of all Marl- 
borough’s victories, aud one of the greatest battles ever 
fought in Europe. The Erench, under Marshal Tallard, 
were 60,000 strong, with 90 guns. Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene were somewhat weaker in men, especially in artil- 
lery. The Erench position was forced, and the event of the 
battle decided by a general charge of the whole Allied 
Oavaliy, 8,000 strong, led by Marlborough in person. The 
Erench lost 40,000 men, including 13,000 made prisoners, 
among whom was the Commander-in-Chief, more than half 
their artilleiy, 25 standards, and 90 colors. Bamillies and 
Oudenarde were almost as great victories — ^the siege of Lille 
nearly as important. It was said of this great man that 
he never fought a battle which he did not win, aud never 
besieged a place which he did not take; os a century 
later, it was said of our other great Duke that he had taken 
1,000 guns from the enemy, and never lost one of his own. 
“ Marlborough,” said one of his political enemies, “ was the 
perfection of genius, matured by experience.” Let us add 
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to tbnt, that be was bcloTod by bis soldiers, of wboso \^*ant8 
and comforts be ft-ns ever mindful, so that when the time 
came for fighting or marching, he could get more out of his 
men than perhaps any general has over done before or since. 
He used to say that it was necessary to feed the English 
well, half starve the Scotch, and give the Irish plenty of 
liquor— then they were a match for thp world. 

On the 1st August, 1759, was fought a battle, in which 
most of my audience here will take a peculiar interest — the 
battle of lilindcn, in IVcstphalia, in which an Anglo*Hanox 
varian Army, under Prince Ferdinand, again defeated the 
French. “ Is otwitbstauding (said the Commander*in*Chiof) 
writing of the British troops engaged), the loss they sus- 
tained before they could got up to the enemy ; notuith- 
standiug the repented attacks of the enemy’s cavalry ; not- 
withstanding their being exposed in front and flank to a 
heavy musketry fire from his infantry, such was the un- 
shaken firmness of these troops, that nothing could stop 
them, and the whole body of French Cavalry was routed.” 
The 20th lost 6 officers and 80 men killed ; 11 officers and 
224 men wounded, but refused to bo rcliovcd of its regular 
tour of duty as the Chief proposed. 

Peace was made, and lasted for a few years, until at 
Hettingen, on the Continent, and at Culloden in the 
Highlands ; English soldiers were again victorious. Dettin- 
gen was the last battle at which a king of England, George 
IT., fought in person. Culloden was the last battle fought 
on British soil, and as with it fell the hopes of the Stuarts, 
so did the English Army gain in a few years those glorious 
Scotch Begiments which made that army for the first time 
truly British. 

One more unhappy civil war was to desolate Ireland in 
1798, but thenceforth the soldiers of the three nations 
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Were to vie only vath each other in valor and discipline, and 
the national peculiarities of each were to become an incen- 
tive to a generous rivalry. 

But before that had taken place, the foundations of our 
Indian Empire had been laid under one of England’s great- 
est soldiers — Olive, and We must say something of those 
wars before we go farther. It is well known that the East 
India Company was at first a merely trading corporation. 
They were only allowed to form small settlements at Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay, and to raise a few soldiers and 
sepoys to defend them. The English soldiers who were then 
tempted out to ludia were not a very reputable set. India 
was then a land of horrors in many ways. The voyage out 
was never accomplished in less than six months — often it 
took nine — sometimes a year. The climate was not worse 
than it is at present, but the means of living in it were 
far leas understood, and there were no hill stations to flee to. 
At present we know by experience that men who are tem- 
perate in their habits, and have their minds and bodies well 
occupied, can, and do enjoy nearly as fair health os they 
would at home. The Government. does its best to mitigate 
the heat of the weather, and the listlessness produced by so 
many hours having to be spent in doors. Good barracks, well 
provided with punkahs and tatties, fives’ courts, skittle 
alleys, often swimming-baths and workshops, are provided 
at most stations, as well as wholesome food and a plentiful 
supply of good liquor, 

A hundred years ago the ofirscourings of the jails were 
shipped into transports, where the men were fed by con- 
tract, and died like rotten sheep, while Be. 8 were deducted 
from the first issue of pay to provide a coffin for the new 
recruit ! Bad barracks, worse provisions, new rum, and un- 
ripe fruit, did the rest. Officers and men drank hard, lived 
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hard, and we must also acknowledge fought and died hard. 
A regiment was exterminated in about three years, though 
some lasted four or five. Through such difficulties ns those 
was this great empire built up by such men as Clive, Lake, 
TVellesley, and their successors. Listen to hlacaulay’a 
account of the battle of Plassey, which really decided our 
Bmpire in the Bast, he says 

« The day broke, Ibc day whicb was to decide tbc fate of India. At 
snnrisc thc army of the Xabob, ponring throngh many openings of tho 
camp, began to move totrards the grove wbcic tbc English lay. Forty 
thousand infantry armed with firelocks, pikc«, swords, bows and arrows, 
covered tho plmn. They were accompanied by fifty pieces of ordnance 
of the largest sue, each tngged by a long team of white oxen, and each 
pashed on from behind by an elephant. Some smaller gnns, under the 
direction of a few French nnxillarics, were perhaps more formidable. 
The cavalry were fifteen thousand, drawn, not from the effeminate 
popnlation of Bengal, but from the bolder race which inhabits tho 
Northern Provinces; and the practised eye of Clive conld perceive that 
both the VHP" and tho horses were more powerful than those of the 
Carnatic. The force which he had to oppose to this great mnltitndo 
consisted of only three thousand men. Bnt of these nearly a thousand 
were English, and all were led by English officers, and trained in tho 
English discipline. Conspicuous in the ranks of tho little army were 
the men of the 30th Kcgt^ which still bears on its colors amidst many 
honorable additions won under W'cliington in Spain and Gascony, tho 
name of Plassey, and tbc proud motto, ‘Primus in Ihdis.’ The battle 
commenced with a cannonade in which the artillery of the Nabob did 
scarcely any csccntion, while the few field pieces of the English prodne- 
cd great effect. Several of the most distingnisbed officers in Surajah 
Bowlab’s service fcU. Disorder began to spread throngh his ranks. 
His own terror increased every moment. One of the conspirators urged 
on him the expediency of retreating; the insidious advice agreeing os it 
did with what his own terrors snggested, was readily received. IIo 
ordered his army to fall back, and Qiis order decided bis fall. Clive 
snatched tho moment and ordered his troops to advance. The con* 
fused and dispirited mnltitndc gave way before tbc onset of disciplined 
valor. No mob attacked by rcgnlar soldiers was ever more completely 
rented. The little band of Frcnchrocn, who alone ventured to confront 
tbc English, were swept down tbc stream of fugitives. In an hour the 
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forces of Snrajali Dowlah were dispersed, never to rc-nssemblc. Only 
600 of tbo vnnqnislicd were skin ; bnt tbeir camp, their guns, their bag- 
gage, innumerable wagons, innnmcrablo cattle remained in the power 
of the conquerors. With the loss of 23 soldiers killed and 60 wounded, 
Clive had scattered an army of near G0,000 men, and snbdncd an empire 
larger and more popnlous than Great Britain.” 

In this country, too, did our great Suke lay tke founda- 
tions of that fame which eventually rang throughout Europe, 
and has made his hame a household word to us all. The 
battle of Assaye was an earnest of Salamanca, Yittoria, and 
'Waterloo. Erom India ho went to the disastrous and mis- 
managed Campaign in Holland and thence to those great 
Peninsula wars with which his name is indissolubly connec- 
ted. The story of those wars has been told by Sir William 
Napier, but until the Duke’s own dispatches were publish- 
ed, none did or could do justice to the patience, the fore- 
sight, the tact and judgement with which he overcame the 
extraordinary difficulties in his way — difficulties arising from 
friends quite as much as from foes. Neither the triumph of 
victory, nor the depression of defeat shook that iron nerve 
or that perfectly balanced mind. Nothing was unforseen, 
nothing left to chance, and after five years training in the 
field, he had formed that splendid army which marched 
almost without a check from the frontiers of Portugal to 
.the interior of Prance, and with which he often said he 
would march through Europe. 

Had that same army been under his command at Water- 
loo, the struggle would have been decided before a Prussian 
was seen on the field, but the veterans of Talavera, Badajoz, 
and the Pyrenees were perishing in the swamps of New 
Orleans, while their great commander with a heterogenous 
force of Hanoverians, Dutchmen, Belgians, and English re- 
cruits had .to beat the veterans of Jena, Austerlitz, and 
Wagram, commanded by the greatest conqueror of the age. 
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One or two extracts I must give you from Knpicr’s great 
■vrork before ^TO go on to more recent times. Jfo modern 
battles hove ever been sung so heroically, and the writer 
was an eye-witness of most of the great scenes which he 
describes, having commanded the <l3rd, belonging to tho 
famous Light Dirision, through a great part of the war. 
Here is part of his line description of tho storming of 
Badojoz : — 

“ All tills time the tnmnlt nt the hrcnchcs vms such ns if tho enrth 
hnd been rent asunder, and its central tires Imrsting upwards nneon- 
trollcd. The two divisions reached the glacis jnst ns tho firing at tho 
castle had commenced, and the flash of a single musket, discharged 
from the covered way ns a signal, showed them tlic Prcncli were ready j 
yet no stir followed, and darkness covcrwl the hrcnchcs. Some hay- 
packs were then tlirown, some ladders placed, and the forlorn hopes and 
storming parties of the Light Division, BOO in all, descended into 
the ditch without opposition s but tlicn a bright flame shooting up- 
wards, disidayed all the terrors of the scene. The ramparts crowded 
with dark figures and glittering anus were on one side t on tho* other, 
the red columns of Dritisli deep and broad, coming on like streams 
of burning lava : it was tho touch of the magician’s wand, a crash 
of thunder followed, and the storming parties were dashed to pieces 
by tho explosion of himdreds of shells and powder-barrels, 

“ For an instant the Light Division soldiers stooil on the brink of the 
ditch, ninared at the terrific sight, hnt then, with a shout that matched 
even the sound of the explosion, they flew doivn tho ladders, or disdain- 
ing 'their aid, leaped, reckless of tho depth, into the giilph below ; 
and nearly nt the same moment, amidst a hlnws of musketry that 
dazzled the eyes, tho Fourth Division came running in to descend iritli 
a like fury. Now a Thnllitudc bounded up the great breach ns if driven 
by n whirlwind ; hnt across the top glittered a range of sword-hlndcs, 
sharp-pointed, kccn-cdgcd, immovnbly fixed in ponderous beams chained 
together and set deep in tho rains, and for ten feet in front tho 
ascent was covered with loose planks studded with iron points, on which 
tho feet of tho foremost Iwing set the ]>lnnk slipped, and tho un- 
happy soldiers falling forward on the s]ukcs, rolled down upon the 
ranks behind. 

“ Two hours passed in these vain efforts convinced the soldiers 
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tho Trinidad was impregnablo ; and gathering in dark groups and 
leaning on their mnskets, they looked up with sullen desperation at the 
breach, while the enemy stepping ont on the ramparts and aiming their 
shots by tho light of the fireballs whidi they threw over, asked in- 
sultingly os their victims fell, * 'Why they did not come into Badajoz ? ' ” 

. Hereis an account of the magnificient charge of the ?uBi- 
lier Brigade at Albnera : — 

“ Such a gallant line issning from the midst of tho smoke, and rapidly 
separating itself from tho confused and broken mnltitnde, startled the 
enemy’s masses, then augmenting and pressing onwards as to on assur- 
ed victory. They wavered, hesitated, and vomiting forth a storm of fire, 
hastily endcavonred to enlarge their front, while a fearful disehorgo of 
grape from nU their artillery whistled thnongh tho British ranks. 
Myers was killed ; Cole ; the three colonels, Ellis, Blakeney, and 
Hawkshawe fell wounded ; and tho Ensilicr battalions stmek by the iron 
tempest, reeled and staggered like sinking drips ; but snddcnly and 
sternly recovering they closed on their terrible enemies, and then was 
seen with what a strength and majesty tho British soldier con fight. Ih 
vain did Sonlt-with voice and gestore animate his Frenchmen ; in vain 
did the hardest veterans, breaking from the crorvded. columns, sacrifice 
their lives to gain time for the moss to open ont on sneh a fair field ; in 
vain did the mass itself bear up, and fiercely strirTng, fire indiscrim- 
natcly upon friends and foes, while tho horsemen hovering on the fiank 
threatened to charge the advancing lino. Nothing could stop that as- 
tonishing infantry. No sudden burst of undisiplined valor, no nervous 
enthusiasm weakened the stability of their order ; their fiashing eyes were 
bent on ' tho dork columns in their front, their measured tread shook the 
ground, their dreadful volleys swept away the head of every formation, 
ttieir deafening shouts overpowered the dissonant^cries that broke from 
all parts of tho tnmnltnons crowd, as slowly, and willi a horrid carnage 
it was pushed by the incessant vigour of the attack to tho furthest edge 
of the height. Then the French resen-c, mbdng with the struggling 
multitude, endcavonred to restore the fight, but only augmented tho 
irremediable disorder, and tho mighty mass giving way like a loos- 
ened elifii, went headlong down the steep : tho rain fiowed after in 
streams discolored mth blood, and 1,800 unwonnded men, tlie 
remnant of 6,000 unconquerable British soldiers, stood triumphant on 
the fatal hill.” 
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"Waterloo gave peace to Europe for 40 years, at least as 
far as England was concerned. Partial struggles there 
were, but no general European war. But our armies were 
not idle elsewhere. It is part of the terms on which we 
hold many of our colonial possessions, that they can only be 
maintained by incessant fighting; and at the Cape, in New 
Zealand, but above all in India, the 40 years which followed 
Waterloo were distinguished by many hard fought cam- 
paigns. The first and second wars -with Nepaul, in both of 
which we had much ado to hold our own against the sturdy 
Ghootkhas, were followed by the first Burmese War, and 
the storming of the great fortress of Bhurtpore, from which 
a few years previously Lord Lake had retreated baffled. 

A splendid force under the Commander-in-Ghief, Lord 
Combermere, again besieged it in 1824. The walls were of 
mud, which proved more formidable than masonry — ^the 
more the artillery battered them the stronger they became, 
for the cannon balls only stuck fast and did no damage. At 
length a mine was ran under three of the bastions by the 
Engineers, and a charge of 10,000 lbs, of powder, one of the 
largest ever fired in war, exploded with, terrible effect. 
“ The earth reeled and shook,” says an eye-witness, “the 
69th gave three cheers, the whole column took it up, and 
amidst the roar of all our batteries, and the triumphant 
shouts of thousands of gallant men, the troops rushed to 
the storm." * 

Then came a longer interval of peace than India has ever 
known, and then came the famous Afghan War, and that 
terrible retreat from Caubul, the first great disaster that 
our armies had ever known in the East. You must know 
the story but too well, how the army fell back from Caubul 
in the depth of winter, how the passes were blocked with 
snow, how our men were fiercely assailed from the heights, 
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a solitary EngliaLman mounted on a worn-out poney was 
described from the battlements of Jellalabad, and announced 
to the horrified garrison that he was the lost surnvor of the 
Caubul Army. That oificer who shared the dangers of the 
siege of Jellalabad, lived to be once more a defender in even 
more desperate circumstances, for he was in the Lucknow 
Besidency in 1857. 

The story of that Afghan campaign has been told by 
Kaye, almost as well as Kapier has told of the Peninsula. 
One extract I must give, describing the last heroic struggle. 

“ Tho Jugdallack Foss was bctorc tbcm ; the road ascends between 
the steep walls of this dork precipitons defile, and onr wretched men 
straggled onward, exposed to tho fire of the enem^, till on nearing the 
snnunitthey came saddcnly upon a barricade, and were thrown back in 
surprise and dismay ; tho enemy had blocked np the month of the Pass. 
Barriers made of bushes and the branches of trees, opposed the progress 
of tho column, and threw tlic whole into inextricable confusion. The 
camp-followers crowded upon tho soldiers, who, in spite of tho over- 
w'helming superiority of tho enemy, fought with a desperate valor 
w'orthy of a better fate. Tho Afghans hud been lying in wait for tho 
miserable remnant of tho British Army, and were now busy with their 
emol knives and unerring j cznils. Tho massacre was something terrible 
to contemplate; officers, soldiera, and camp-followers were stricken 
down at the foot of tho barricade. There had ceased to be a British 
Army I A few survivors cleared tho barriers, and struggled on to- 
wards Gundamuck, and the sun rose upon a parly of some 20 officers 
and 45 English soldiers. But the enemy were mustering around them, 
every hut had poured forth its inhabitants to murder and to plunder. 
There were not more than two rounds of ammunition remaining in tho 
pouches of the men. But they had not lost all heart, and were resolute 
not to lay down their arms while a spork of life remained. Tho enemy 
surrounding them called upon them to surrender. Tho refusal of tho 
bravo men, followed by a violent attempt to disarm them, brought on a 
hand to hand contest. Tho infuriated mob overwhelmed tho little parly 
of Englishmen and cut them up almost to a man. Capt. Souter of tho 
44th Begt., who had wrapped tho Bogimental color ronnd his waist and 
a few privates were taken prisoners. The rest were all massacred.” 
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Caubul was avenged, the atrugglea in Gxvalior and Scmde 
followed, and then came the first Sikh War, in which, indeed, 
we met with foemen worthy of onr steel. Who that was 
there will ever forget the night of Perozeshuhur, when the 
watch-fires of the unconquered Sikhs still lay close before 
us, when an ominous whisper went round that our Artillery 
had exhausted all their ammunition, and escorted by the 
Cavalry had gone off to I'erozepore, and when, as was after- 
wards known, the Qtjvemor-Gleneral, who was himself on 
the field, sent off by his son the portrait of his wife and the 
most important of the Gk)vernment papers, resolved not to 
leave the fidd alive if the next day’s fighting should go 
against us. Then followed the second Sikh War, and the 
equally terrible battle of Ohillianwalla, where the 24th 
Hegt., which mustered 1,100 strong in the morning, paraded 
300 at night and buried 18 of its officers in one grave. 

Bat Goojerat paid for all. ** Why, Sahib,” as an old 
Sikh said afterwards, what could we do ? The air was 
filled with cannon bidls, so we laid down, and when they 
stopped and we got up, two miles of infantry rose out of 
the ground and ran at us, so we ran away.” The Sikhs had 
fought us like brave enemies, and stuck to us like true 
friends in that terrible year ’57. I remember an old white 
bearded Sikh in one of our batteries at Delhi, who was one 
of our best gunners, and told us with much complacency 
that he had served against us at !Ferozeshuhur and Sobraon. 

Two more great campaigns followed — one in Europe, and 
one in India, and many of you who are now here have taken 
part in both. The history of both is still too recent to be 
written fairly. Mr. Eingslake’s ” History of the Crimean 
War ” has caught the spirit and fire of Napier, bat it wants 
the accuracy which a soldier could only supply. AVhen 
those histories are truly given, it will be seen that in spite 
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of blunders and failures, tbe Englisbinen who fought at In> 
herman and assaulted tbe Bedon ; who defended the Luck- 
now llesidency and stormed Delhi; hare, at least not' 
degenerated since the days of Agincourt, Blenheim, and 
"Waterloo. 



MAHOMEDANISil. 


Delivered on Tuctday, April llilt, 18G5. Bt Caitt. GIiOVEB, B.E. 


“ At Mekka, ou Monday, the 13th April, a.d. 671 ; or 
13th May, 669 ; the -wife of Ahd- Allah of a son;” such 
would have been the announcement among the “ domestic 
occurrences" in the daily papers of those days, had any 
existed, which notified to the world the birth of Mahomed, 
one of the most extraordinary men it has ever seen. His- - 
torians all agree as to Monday being the day of his birth, 
though the year and month are a point of dispute ; and, m 
this respect, they ore not unlike Mr. Skimpole, who though 
always certain as to the pence, could never remember the 
larger coin in which his debts were expressed. Monday 
would appear to have been a favorite day with the Prophet 
as he is said not only to have been born, but the loUowing 
principal events of his life also occurred on that day, viz., 
the restoration by him of the black stone to its place in 
the Kaaba ; his assumption of the prophetic office ; his flight 
from Mekka to Medina ; hie arrival at Medina ; and his death. 

Probably before commenmng the life of Mahomed it 
would be as well to give a slight description'of the land of 
his birth, its people, and their customs. 

The Arabs carry back the traditions of their country to 
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the highest antiquity 5 it was peopled, they say, soon after 
the deluge by the progeny of Shem, the son of Noah, who 
gradually formed themselves into tribes, of which the most 
noted are the Adites and Thamudites. All those primi> 
tire tribes are said to have been either swept from the 
earth in punishment of their iniquities, or obliterated in 
subsequent modifications of the races, so that but little 
remains of them but shadowy .traditions and a few papers 
in the Koran. The permanent population is ascribed by 
some authorities to Joctan, a descendant iu the fourth 
generation from Shem, whose posterity spread over the 
southern part of the peninsula and along the Sed Sea. 
Tara, one of his sons, founded the kingdom of Yemen, the 
territory of Araba being called after him : whence the Arabs 
derive the name of themselves and their country 5 Jurham, 
another son, founded the kingdom of Hedjas, over -which 
his descendants bore sway for many generations. Among 
these people Hagar and her son Ismael were kindly re> 
ceived when exiled from their home by the patriarch Abra- 
ham ; in process of time Ismael married a daughter of 
Mod&d, a reigning prince of the line of lurham, and thus 
a stranger and a Hebrew became grafted on the original 
stock. Ismael’s wife bore him twelve sons who acquired 
dominion, and dividing into twelve tribes expelled the 
primitive stock of Joctan. The kingdom of Yemen has 
been successively subdued by the Abyssians, the Persians, 
the Sultans of Egypt and the Turks; and Mekka and 
Medina have often been the prey of the Sythian, but the 
country at large Los never been conquered, its peninsular 
situation, and the want of water in the interior, rendering 
it a difficult matter. 

The form of government among the Arabs was and still 
is purely patriarchal, one family of a tribe exercising the 
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office of sovereignty ; of all these tribes the Koreish is held 
to be the* most distinguished in rank; they claim descent 
from Ismael, but confess that the earlier part of their gene* 
ology is involved in fable ; however, from Adam to 3daho* 
med, the pedigree is preserved with the greatest care. To 
this tribe had been conGded the honorable office of guard* 
ing the Kaaba or square temple at bfekka, and their 
supremacy in religious affairs was accompanied by submis- 
sion or respect to their temporal sway, llaschcm, the 
reigning pontiff and prince at the commencement of the 
Gth century raised the city to a state of opulence, by the 
establishment of two caravans for commercial purposes, one 
proceeding to Syria, and the other to sonlhem Arabia. 
His son Abdool-Huttallib delivered his country from the 
yoke of the Christian princes of Abyssinia, his patriotism 
being gratiGcd by tho political and commercial aggrandise- 
ment of ^fokka, and his domestic lifo cheered by ibe 
Asiatic felicity and honor of a family of six daughters and 
ten sons. Of this numerous progeny Abd-Allah was the 
youngest and beloved, and bis marriage "with Amina, the 
fairest ornament of the noble tribe of tho Znrites, gave 
birth to the rictorions enthusiast whose life and actions we 
arc now considering. So remarkable was Abd-Allah for 
personal beauty, and so great a favorite among the other 
sex, that it is said, on tho day of his marriage with Amina, 
two hundred young ladies of tho tribe of Ivorcish died of 
broken hearts. 

1 would now bring to your notice somo of the legends 
connected with the ancestry of Mahomed, and also tho his- 
tory of the Hnaba and the well Zumzem, to which frequent 
reference will be made liere.nfter. 

‘When Adam was created, the soul of Mahomed was 
transferred into him, and though it was latent, n luminous 
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raj slione from his forehead ; this also shone from Eve’s 
brow, but on the birth of her infant, Seth, it was transfer- 
red to him ; in like manner it descended through the ances- 
tors of the prophets until it assumed the fleshly form in 
Mahomed, the son of Abd-Allab. Adam had a vision in the 
neighbourhood of Mekka in which Gud showed him all 
human beings, who were to be called to life until the day 
of resurrection, and who were produced from Adam’s back. 
They all passed in review before him, and he took a cove- 
nant from them, saying, “ am I not your Lord ?” To which 
they all replied, “ we bear witness that thou art our Lord 
those who do not believe in Mahomed cannot therefore say 
on the day of judgment, " we did not know better.” God 
then separated the good from the wicked, placing the for- 
mer on his right hand, and saying, “ To these belong para- 
dise while he placed the wicked on his left, and said, 
“ Eor these is hell.” The first man who come from Adam’s 
back was Mahomed, who said, ** 1 declare there is no Gud 
but G-od, and I am his servant and prophet,” having said 
which, he went to the right and took his place at the head 
of the elect. On this occasion God also took a covenant 
from the prophets to believe in Mahomed and to assist him. 
On the prophets passing before him, Adam observed one of 
them to be weeping very bitterly, and on enquiry, God told 
him it was David, who thus cried because his life had been 
limited to forty years ; on which Adam requested that as 
1000 years had been allotted to him as the term of his life- 
time, sixty might bo transferred to David. On Adam there- 
fore reaching the age of 940 years the angel of death come to 
demand his soul, and on being reminded of his gift to David 
he pretended to have no recollection of it, whence he is 
called the “ father of deception.” In order to prevent like 
difficulties from real or pretended defects of memory, God 
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ordered through Seth that in future dealings, men should 
make their engagements in writing before witnesses, winch 
is strictly observed among the Arabs to this day, and few 
nations are more business-like in such matters. 

On Adam's c.vpulsion from Paradise, ho is said in his 
going to have exclaimed, “ Oh Lord, in that abode of bliss 
I beard the voice of Angels, and I witnessed, how they went 
round thy throne singing thy praise;" and, in conse- 
quence, God mere! fully sent an angel who took him into 
the sacred territory, and ordered him to build a place of 
worship, and instructed him in the proper ceremonies, which 
consisted in walking round the temple in tho same manner 
as angels do round tho throne of God. This is tho origin 
of tho Kaaha, of which the original is in heaven ; in order 
that its design might bo correct, God sent a likeness of it 
made in sheets of light, nccordiug to which it was con- 
structed with materials brought from Mount Sinai, the 
Mount of Olives, and the hill of Ham near Sfokka. This 
temple was destroyed in tho flood, but was rebuilt by Abm- 
1mm in its original position in tbo sacred country in which 
Mckka and ^fedina are supposed to bo situated. 

At the time of their expulsion from Paradise, Adam and 
Eve arc supposed to have fallen in dilTcrcnt parts of tho 
earth; but on the occasion of tho construction of tho Xaaba 
by tho former, he is said to have met Eve on a hill in the 
neighbourhood, which to this day is called “Arafat,” or tho 
place of recognition ; and which is one of the holy places 
visited by Mussulmans on their pilgrimage to tho holy 
cif^. Adam is supposed to have fallen in India, where 
bo generally resided, as the country was so furnished that 
in it man was independent of the arts of life ; bo however 
performed the pilgrimage to Mekfca regularly for forty 
years ; Eve is supposed to bare fallen in Arabia. 
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The Kaaha was rebuilt by Abraham when Ismael was 
about thirty years of age, its materials being taken from 
various sacred hills ; on its completion, the patriarch prO' 
claimed that it was the duly of all nations to perform 
pilgrimages to it, and be praj'ed G-od to send a prophet 
from among themselves to teach them the Koran; this 
was the origin of the pilgrimages to Mekka, which were 
scrupulously observed by the A.rnb3, and were in vogue at 
the time of Mahomed’s birth. The ICaaba was afterwards 
destroyed by a local flood, and rebuilt in the time of Maho> 
med. 

It is related that when Abraham expelled Hagar and 
Ismael ho took them on his favorite steed, “ Borak,” and 
left them in the valley of Mekba, on the spot where the 
Kaaba had stood before the deluge, saying, “ 0 Lord, I 
have caused some of my descendants to settle in an un< 
fruitful valley near thy holy house, that they may be ' 
constant in prayer. Grant, therefore, that the hearts of 
some men may bo affected with kindness towards them.” 
Being thirsty, Hagar ran from hill to hill in search of 
water, but in vain; Ismael however began sbufding liis 
feet in bis impatience, when forthwith a copious spring 
of water gushed out ; his mother in order to collect the 
precious stream, built a small wall of mud and stones, 
for which she was reproached by an angel with covetous- 
ness, and the spring in consequence became less abun- 
dant. This is the original well Zemzem, whose waters 
are held sacred to this day. The present well Zemzem 
was cleared out by Abdool-Muttalib the grandfather of 
Mahomed, to whom reference has already been made, and 
the Mussulmans surround it with curious legends ; he is 
supposed to have had a vision ordering him to dig for the 
good, when he replied, “ what is the good P” The next 
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niglit nnotlicr voice commanded him to dig for fhe pure, 
when he replied, “ what is the pure ?” The third night he 
was told to dig for the prefume, when he asked, “what 
is the prefume ?” On the fourth night, tlie voice said, 
“ dig for the murmuring (Zcmzcm)," and he replied, " what 
is the Zemzcmr" to which the voice replied, “it will not 
become drj, nor will it ever be despised ; it will yield 
water for the great pilgrimage; it is between the dunghill 
and the blood near the rest of the raven with red beak and 
feet; it will be thy watering place and that of thy 
children.” lie understood these directions, and next day 
commenced a well in the slaughtering place, which is the 
favorite resort of the ravens. On the third day he found 
the masonry of an old well, whereupon he returned thanks 
to God, and exclaimed, “this is the well of Ismael;” 
this discovery led to disputes which were afterwards foster- 
ed by finding two golden gazelles and some arms in the 
old well which had been hidden by the Jorhamites: the 
matter was however soon settled, and the gazelles being 
beaten out adorned the door of the Kaaba. A plenti- 
ful supply of water was a great triumph to Abdool- 
Muttalib and led to the abandonment of all other 
wells in the city, it is now used by the immense crowds 
of pilgrims who visit hlekka, though, according to all 
accounts, its water is brackish and not very pleasant to the 
taste. 

At the time of the birth of Mahomed, IRfckka had much 
declined from its ancient grandeur, and is supposed to 
have had only about 12,000 inhabitants, of whom some 
of the families were caravan merchants, while others de- 
voted themselves to trades ; it was, however, and had 
been from time immemorial, the scene of a yearly pil- 
grimage from all quarters of Arabia ; the sacred object 
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of wWcli, tlie Kaaba, \raa in tlie charge of Slaliomed’a 
grandfather, Abdool-Muttaiib. 

I "would now propose to take a rapid review of the 
life and doings of Mahomed, the exact date of whose birth 
as has been before said, is a matter of some dispute; 
it may, however, be roughly fixed at about the year a.d. 
570. Ifot content with a simple narrative of facts, the 
credulous superstition of the Arabs has thrown a halo 
of wonder round the infancy of their apostle, , his birth 
being rich in prodigies, accompanied by signs in heaven 
and miracles on earth. 

Agreeably to the custom of his time, he was sent out to 
nurse among ‘the neighbouring Bedouin tribes, where he 
remained till about five years old, when he returned to his 
home ; his mother Amina did not however long aurrire this 
event, but died on her return from a visit to her hnsband’s 
relatives at Miedina, when the prophet was about six years 
of age. In after years Mahomed visited his mother’s tomb 
and wept bitterly over it, and on being asked the reason, 
replied, “ This is the tomb of my mother ; the Lord hath 
permitted me to visit it, and I asked leave to implore par- 
don for her, but it was not permitted ; so I called her to 
remembrance, and the tender recollection of her overcame 
me, and I wept." This prohibition against praying for 
his mother is given in several traditions, and is a singular 
instance of the severity of his dogmas in regard to those 
who die in ignorance of the faith. On his mother’s death 
he was hrot^ht back to Mekka by her slave woman Bara- 
kba, an3 resided with his grandfather ; but on her death, 
at the age of eighty-two, about two years after, he was taken 
in charge by his unde Abu Talifa, who is said to have taken 
him to Syria on one of his caravan journeys. Mahomed 
did not many till he was past twenty-five years of ng^ an 
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uncommon thing in n counity vrhere early matriages are 
the rule ; but always excused himself on the score of poverty 
when pressed by his friends ; ho appears during these years 
to have employed himself in tending sheep at pasture, n 
humiliating calling among the Arabs, but he told his fol* 
lowers in after years that prophets were invariably selected 
from among shepherds, and instanced David, IMoses, and' 
others, as examples. About this time ho was selected by 
a lady of wealth named Kad^jah to proceed to Syria in 
charge of a cavaran she was fitting out, and on his return 
her susceptible heart being attracted by his youthful charms ; 
she coyly ofibred her hand, which he readily accepted. Tlicre > 
appears, however, to have been some difficnlty in obtaining 
the consent of her papa, though she might have been con* 
sidcred of an ago to judge forhcreclf, as she is said to have 
been forty years old at the time; but this was overcome 
by the coy faic one, who induced the old gentleman to 
take a glass too much, and when in this happy state he 
united the young people ; on recovering the next morning 
he was vciy angry but the lady soon pacified him. Kady* 
jah is considered the pattern of a Mussulman woman, and 
was a widow at the time of her marriage which was a ain- 
gularly happy one, ns she was an afiectionato wife and 
ISfahomcd was veiy much attached to her, treating her we 
arc told with tbo deference due to a mother, a tie that 
would probably not satisfy young ladies of the present day. 
During her life 3rahomtid took no other wife ; the result 
of this marriage was two sous and four daughters, the only 
children ho ever had ; he however at different times adopt* 
cd two other children, one being his little cousin Ali, then 
about five or six years of age, who afterwards married hia 
youngest daughter Fatima, who is said to have been very 
beautiful, and was extolled by Mahomed as one of the four 
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perfect women with whopa Allah had deigned to bless the 
earth. AU was one of his earliest converts, and afterwards 
succeeded to the Caliphate; his other adopted son was a 
slave, by name Zeid, whom he married to his old servant 
0mm Ajman, an honor he did not greatly covet as she was 
more than double his age, and it was only on a promise 
of paradise that he consented. 

Tip to his fortieth year Mahomed devoutly worshipped 
the gods of his [Fathers ; he was of a serious and devout 
tom of mind, and always spent the mouth of Bamadhan in 
a cave near Mekka, where he fasted and spent the night 
in prayer, and on returning to the city he invariably walked 
seven times round the the Kasha before going to his own 
house. About this time bis doubts regarding idolatry ap« 
pear to have reached their cUmox; be had for sometime 
been fully sensible of the grosaness and absurdity of the 
idolatrous superstitions of his countrymen, and pondering 
over the purer religions of the Jews and Christians, he 
became emhued with the idea of religions reform; his 
fixed idea being that the true religion bad been revealed to 
Adam at the creation and followed by him till the time of 
his fall. ^This religion which bad inculcated the worship of 
the only one and true God bad become corrupted, and had 
necessitated a succession oi prophets, of whom the chief 
were Noah, Abraham, Moses, and our Lord ; and he then 
considered that another was called for. With his habits of 
reverie working on a mind singularly prone to religious 
speculation, and with a fervent enthusiastic temperament, 
the idea took a firm and prominent bold on bis mind, and 
ho became subject to dreams and trances, at times loosing 
all conscioasnesB and lying on the ground in a state 'of 
apparent insensibility. At length, however, what had only 
been shadowed in dreams, assumed a reality in his first 
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tmd famous dirino revelation in his fortieth year, \Thich 
took place in'tho cavo on Mount Horn, where ho was pass* 
ing the month of Samadhan in fasting and prayer; ho 
described to his friends, that when lying in the silent 
watches of the night ho heard a voice calling to him, and 
on uncovering his face a flood of light of such intolerable 
splendour shone around that he swooned; on recovering 
his senses he beheld an angel displaying a silken eloth 
covered witli written characters, who commanded him to 
rend; and on declaring his inability to do so, the angel 
replied, “ Read in the name of the Lord, who has created 
all things, who created roan from a clot of blood— Scad in 
the name of the [Most IL'gh, who taught man the use of 
the pen, who sheds on his soul the ray of knowledge and 
teaches him what before ho knew not.” Upon this his 
understanding was illumined with celestial light, and he 
read what was written on the cloth, which contained the 
decrees of God as afterwards promulgated in the Koran. 
After the perusal, the heavenly messenger announced 
“ Oh, iVIahomcd, of a verity thou art the prophet of God, 
and I am his angel Gabriel." Tliis night is called by the 
Arabs “ Al ivadcr," or the ** Divine Dream,” and it was 
during it that the Koran, as related in itself, was brought 
down to the lowest heaven, whence it was communicated 
afterwards piecemeal to ^lahomcd ; it is also on this night, 
that peace and holy quiet are said to reign over all nature 
till the rising of the moon. 

In the morning Mahomed told Kadyjah all that had 
oecurred, and she, consulting others of his friends and 
admirers, declared him to bo a prophet. During the first 
three years of his ministry, ho preached in secret to his 
followers in the rarincs surrounding Mekka, being sub- 
ject to interruption and insult from the rabble ; on one 
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occasion they broke into tbe cavern vr here they were as- 
sembled and a scotBe ensuing, one of tbe assailants was 
wounded by Saad, an armourer, who was thenceforth re- 
uo^vned as tbe first who bad shed blood in the cause of 
Islam. Besides bis own family, bis principal followers was 
a wealthy merchant of Mekka, named Abu Bekar, who en- 
joyed tbe highest confidence of his townsmen, and whose 
personal character is said to have increased the number 
of disciples, and to hare thrown a mantle of proteciaon 
roimd them. At first tbe Mekkons do not appear to have 
offered any active resistance, and to have used no other 
weapons than ridicule ; hla principal and bitterest oppo- 
nent being his own unde, Abu Talib, whose son had mar- 
ried Mahomed’s daughter, and who on one occasion, when 
the prophet had had a revelation to preach openly, and 
had' called his immediate tribe together, took up a stone 
to throw at him, when Mahomed cursed the hand raised in 
menance against him and doomed him to Jehanum, adding 
that his wife should hear the faggots to kindle the fire 
with, ' 

At lost, however, the animosity of the Koreish became so 
great that he was personally assaulted in the Kaaba ; and 
finding the persecution did not decrease, after a time he- 
commended his followers to take refuge in Abyssinio,' which 
they accordingly did under the leadership of his son-in-law,’ 
Othman, the numbers of the fugitives being eleven men 
and four women, who were subsequently increased to eighty- 
three men and eighteen women. This event happened 
in the fifth year of Mahomed’s mission, and is called tbe 
first Hegira or flight, to distinguish it from the greater sub- 
sequent one, when the prophet himself fled from Mekka to 
Medina. ' Various proselytes were received fifom time to 
time, among the most notorious of whom were tho pro- 
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phei's uncle, Hamza, and another relative, Omar, a man of 
prodigious strength and courage, whose influence was so 
great that from his accession is dated the open and fearless 
profession of Islam in Mekka. The Koreishites, however, 
became so alarmed at the growing influence of the new 
religion that they united in a solemn league not to inter- 
marry with the Hashemites, and committing their resolu- 
tion to writing deposited it in the Kaaba ; whereupon the 
Hashemites retired to a quarter of the city called the 
“ Sheb,” or ravine of Abu Talib, which formed a natural 
fortiflcation, where they resided in a state of blockade for 
about three years, at times being nearly starved for want 
of ordinary food. At length the sympathies of a large 
section of the Horeishites being excited, and some of 
Mahomed’s friends having discovered that the parchment 
, in the Kaaba was destroyed by white ants, his uncle Abu 
Talib, being then upwards of eighty years of age, issued 
forth and addressing the chief men, proposed that the agree- 
ment should be examined, and that if it were destroyed, 
the persecution should cease, but if it were intact he 
agreed to deliver up Mahomed to them, to do with os 
they pleased. This being agreed to, the parchment was 
produced, and being foimd eaten as was supposed, Mahomed 
was allowed to return to Mekka. This was about the 
tenth year of his mission, and in a few months after- 
wards he was overwhelmed by domestic affliction ; first, in 
the death of his wife Sladyjah, in her sixty-fifth year ; and 
secondly, in the loss of his uncle and faithful protector, 
Abu Talib. Although Mahomed was exceedingly attached 
to Hadyjah, and remained faithful to her during her life, he 
shortly after her death availed himself of the law which per- 
mitted a plurality of wives and married two at nearly the 
same time, one being Ayesha, about six or seven years 'old, 
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ibe daughter of hia'irieud Abu Beker, and the other being 
Sawdah, an elderly widow, who had been nurse to his daugh- 
ter, Batima. Ayesha is said to have been very beautiful, 
and exceedingly clever and cheerful, and she subsequently 
became his favorite, and exercised great influence over him 
in after life;, after his death, as she grew older, she became 
one of the most artful, intriguing, and cruel of women that 
ever disgraced, her sex, and even during his life her conduct 
was not always the most discreet. The loss of his uncle 
was however his severest trial, as he had used his influ- 
ence for the protection of the prophet, and though on 
his death-bed he succeeded in interesting some of his re- 
maining relatives in his favor, persecution soon broke out 
a fresh, and being alarmed for his life, Mahomed, accom- 
panied by his freedman, Zeid, fled to Taye^ a small town 
about seventy miles off, where he hoped to obtain prose- 
lytes and a safe asylum. He remained here about a month, 
but the people offering him personal violence, he was again 
obliged to take refuge in flight. Shortly after his return 
to Mekka occurred his wonderful revelation, called his 
night journey to Jerusalem, and thence to the seventh 
heaven; it has remained a theme of comment and con- 
jecture among devout Mahomedans to this day, aud though 
it is not given in his exact words, but merely rests on 
tradition, it is supported by various texts scattered through 
the Horan. 

* The annual pilgrimage to Mekka, occurring about this 
time, Mahomed, who never missed the opportunity, preach- 
ed his doctrines to the great crowds who flocked to the 
holy city ; and attracting the notice of certain inhabitants 
of Medina, they declared thmr belief in his prophetic mis- 
sion, and on their return home he sent one of his most 
learned and influential disciples with them to sow the seeds- 
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of Islamism in tbnt city. At first the spread vras not rapid, 
hut it gradually gained ground till it forced its way into 
every household. On the next annual pilgrimage large, 
numbers of his proselytes from Medina visited Mekka, 
when at a midnight meeting he claimed their protection 
which was freely accorded ; this secret confederacy being 
discovered by the Koreish, their persecution reached its 
highest pitch. The prophet now promulgated the law which 
henceforth became the watchword of his religion, saying, 
“ make war against unbelievers } strike off their heads and 
strike off the ends of their fingers. This shall they suffer 
because they have resisted God and his apostle.” His 
followers, who at this time underwent imprisonment and 
torture, took the earliest opportunity to escape to Medina, 
but Mahomed, Ali, and Abu Beker, remained three months 
longer in Mekka. At length the Horcish assembled at 
the town-hall, and came to the determination of murdering 
him, and selecting a man from each tribe, they directed 
them to fall on him simultaneously, and each to thrust his 
sword well home, so that by dividing the crime among 
them, they would oblige his relations to forego their blood 
revenge. Hearing of this, he attempted to escape but such 
a sharp look out was kept, that he was foiled ; at length 
however, learning that night was the time fixed for the deed, 
he managed to escape to Abu Beker’s house, leaving Ali 
behind, who lay down un his bed at the usual hour of retir- 
ing and thus deceived the spies. Mahomed and Abu Beker 
quietly made their way out of the town and took refuge in a 
■cave in a hill side about five miles off, where they remained 
three days and nights, until the first burst of the pursuit 
was over ; it is related that while in the cave Abu Beker be- 
came alarmed, and remarked that they were but two while, 
their pursuers were numerous j to which Mahomed calmly 
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replied, “ ITay, there is a third, God is "ndth •os.” At the 
end of three days finding the pursuit somewhat relaxed, 
they started on two camels and proceeded os expeditiously 
as possihle, reaching Medina on 24!th September, n. 622. 
Ali remained behind at Mekka for three days, meeting 
with no molestation, and ultimately took bis departure for 
Medina. Such is the story of the memorable Hegira, or 
night of the prophet, the era of the Arabian Calendar, 
from which time is calculated by all true hloalems. 

On arnTol at Medina, hlahomed was escorted, into the 
city by 500 of its richest inhabitants, seated on a camel, a 
parasol of palm leaves being held over his head, and an un- 
folded turban being displayed as a standard ; cheered by 
their plaudits, his entry proved the sincerity and devotion 
of his •fiieuds and disciples. He was shortly afterwards 
joined by Ali, and within a few days arrived Ayesha and 
the rest of his family. 

One of his first acts on arrival at Medina was to erect 
a mosque in which the faithful might assemble for the wor- 
ship of God ; originally it was a very unpretending edifice 
with earthen walls, the roof being composed of leaves sup- 
ported by the stems of palm trees, but it has from time to 
time been enlarged and beautified, though it is still called 
the (Musjid-al-Nebi), or Mosque of the prophet. Here 
he preached to his followers during his life-time, and here 
he was buried when he died, and it is to bis tomb here that 
his followers of the present day make pilgrimage. At first 
his doctrines breathed charity and good will towards all 
men, hut as his power consolidated, his tune changed, and 
the mild voice of persuasion gave place to that of bigotry 
and fanaticism. “ The sword,” he exdamed, “ is the key 
of heaven and hell ; a drop of blood shed in the cause of 
Hod, a night spent under arms, is of more avail than twO' 



ibontfas of fasting and prayer; whosoever falls in battle bia 
sins are forgiven, at the day of judgment his wounds shall 
he resplendent as vermillion, and as odonferous ns musk, 
and the loss of his limbs shall he replaced by the wings of 
Angels and Cheruhims.” 

The 8th and 9th Chapter of the Koran, breathing the 
strongest spirit of pride and intolerance, were also preached 
at this time ; everything in fact was done to inflame the 
passions and excite the cupidity of his followers, and im- 
pelled by these motives they became invincible. The cara- 
vans which the Koreish transported from Syria to Mekka 
were waylaid and plundered, until the indignation of his 
former persecutors was raised to the highest pitch, and 
supported by their allies, they directed their forces against 
him } but the battles of Beder, Ohud, and “the Nations,” 
proved that the enthusiasm of his followers was capable 
of triumphing over any disparity of numbers. After resid- 
ing some years in Medina, feeling a longing to revisit bis 
native home, and aware of the importance of linking the 
sacred city with his religion, and the month of the annual 
pilgrimage being at hand, he received a timely revelation 
that he and bis followers might safely avail themselves of 
the protection of the venerable custom to visit the holy 
shrine at Mekka. Laying aside their weapons, he started 
with a large concourse of followers, but the Koreish were’ 
suspicious of his motives ; perceiving however the impolicy 
of warring against a man of such widely increasing influ- 
ence, they entered into an agreement for ton years, allonung 
him and his followers free access to Mekka ns pilgrims,' 
with permission to reside there for periods not exceeding 
three days at a time ; after the ratification of this treaty, 
he returned without visiting the holy places, much to the 
discontent of his followers. 
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Besides these expeditioQs, Mahomed led various others 
against the Jews, of which I would only propose to men- 
tion that against the fortress of Elhaibar, as after its cap- 
tore, ho was very nearly falling a victim to poison, admi- 
nistered in his food by one of the captives, from the effects 
of which he suffered at times during the remainder of his 
life. At length, after observing the treaty with the Ko- 
reish as long as it was convenient to do so, he determined 
to take Mekka by surprise and prepared a secret expedi- 
tion for the purpose, which was entirely successful; enter- 
ing the city in the garb and with the humility of a pilgrim 
he proceeded at once to the sacred edifice which he purified 
of all symbols of idolatry, destroying no less than three 
hundred and sixty idols, and substituting in their stead the 
forms of his own faith. Besides this he undertook various 
other expeditions ; among others, one of the conquest of 
Syria which he was obliged to .abandon ; and at length, about 
ten years after his flight, he expired at Medina at the age 
of sixty-three, after an illness of fourteen days. Binding 
his end drawing near, he proceeded to the mosque where 
seated on the pulpit, he exclaimed, " Is there any one 
among you whom I hare striken ; here is my back, let him 
strike me in return. Is there any one whose character 
I hare aspersed, let him cost reproach upon me. Is there 
any one "from whom I have taken aught unjustly, let him 
now come forward and be indemnified.” Upon which a 
man from the crowd reminded him of a debt of three dinars 
of silver, which was immediately repaid ; the prophet ob- 
serving, “much easier is it to bear punishment in this 
world, than throughout eternity.” On returning to his 
house his malady increased, and on the following Briday, 
being too ill to perform the usual services in the mosque, 
he delegated Abu Beker for the piirpoae ; but his absence 
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giving rise to a rumour of Us death, he exerted himsetf 
and made his appearance, tvhen he exhorted his followers, 
concluding in the words, ** I do but go before you ; you 
will follow me. Death awaits ns all ; let no one then seek 
to turn it aside from me, my life has been for your good, 
so will be my death." 

These were the last words he spoke in public. On the 
next day his pains increased in violence, and after lying 
silent for sometime from exhaustion, be exclaimed, “ Oh, 
AUah ! be it so, among the glorious associates in Paradise," 
and immediately expired in the arms of his favorite wife 
Ayesha. A few words, describing Mahomed’s personal ap- 
pearance and habits may not prove uninteresting here. 

He was of middle height and of broad frame, fleshy but 
not stout. His bead was of unusual size, but was conceal- 
ed by long flowing lochs. His complexion was fair for an 
Arab ; his forehead was broad ; his nose was prominent and 
slightly hooked *, his mouth being large, but filled with a 
good set of teeth ; his eyes were bloodshot, and between 
them there was a conspicuous vein which throbbed when 
he was angry; he clipped his moustache, but wore a long 
beard, which hung down to his collar bone. His gait was 
awkward and his movement stiff; be is said to have stooped, 
and to have been slightly humpbacked, having a fleshy 
tumour on his shoulder the size of a pigeon’s egg, which 
his followers accepted os the seat of his prophetic mission. 

He was careful of bis personal appearance, and is said 
to have dyed his beard to conceal the grey hairs which 
were remarkably few, in deference to the wishes of his 
wires, many of whom were young and giddy ; he is said to 
have been partial to perfumes, and to have forbidden any 
One who bad been eating garlic or onions from coming into 
his place of worship. When ill he was nervous and sobbed 



like a -women in hysteria ; his good wife Ayesha politely 
said he roared like a camel. 

I ' t 

He was plain in his dress ; and his.food was of the sim* 
plest. though he is said to have had a partiality for knuckle 
or shoulder of mutton, and one dish consisting of bread 
soaked in gravy, was suck a favorite with him,' that he 
compared it to his beloved wife Ayesha. 

He was superstitious and believed in Jinns and chances 
of all kinds, thouuh with regard to omens he was more sen- 
sible, admitting the lucky, but forbidding belief in the un- 
lucky, ones. He rose daily with the sun, retiring early 
in the evening, but passing a great part of the night in 
pnvyer. He was very careful in all religious observances; 
repeating his prayers at the stated times, and invariably 
repeating grace before and after meals. He was kind to 
women and is said never to have beaten one ; to his follow- 
ers he was affable, shaking hands at meeting, and forbidding 
them to rise at his approach ; the mildness of his counte- 
nance is said to have inspired universal confidence; his 
conversation was easy and pleasant as long as secular 
subjects were under discussion ; but on religion being in- 
troduced he became grave aud solemn. I could go on for 
an hour if I repeated the many little trivialities treasured 
up by his followers ; but the above will sufiice to enable us 
to picture to ourselves this prophet of the Arab, who 
according to his own frequent admission, was a man of 
like passions with ourselves, showing the amiable foibles 
and selfish virtues of mankind. 

^ I would now propose to notice the Koran as far as my 

limited time will allow me. 

\ ^ 

.The word Koran is derived from the Arabic word 
“Karaa,” and properly signifies "the reading,” or rather 

that which ought to be read-,” it is used by Mahomedans 
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to mean either the whole hook or any particular chapter 
of it. It emhodies, as we all know, the revelations and 
commands which i^Iahomed professed to have received 
through the angel Gahiiel as direct messages from God, 
and is received by his followers as containing every infor- 
mation in the shape ofprecept and instruction for the spiri- 
tual welfare of mankind. At the time of the inspirations, 
or shortly after, each passage was dictated by Mahomed, 
and written down by such one of his disciples as happened 
to he present. 

These divine messages continued thronghont his pro- 
phetical life of twenty-three years, the last portion only 
appearing in the very year of his death; they were origi- 
nally written on such substances as first came to hand, 
such as palm leaves, leather, stones, and even on shoulder 
blades of mutton ; at the time of writing they were given 
over to Hapsha, from whom they were received by his 
favorite wife Ayesha, who kept them in a box. Daring 
his lifetime no written collection of them was made, but 
they were preserved in the memory of his followers, many 
of whom ore said to have been able to repeat the entire 
revelation with the greatest accuracy. 

About two years after Mahomed’s death, bis successor, 
the Caliph Abu Beker, noticing the number of deaths in 
battle of the most renowned reciters, collected and pub- 
lished the various chapters in a written form, which were 
again revised by the Caliph Othman, in the thirteenth 
year of the Hegira, on account of the great discr^oncies 
he observed in the existing copies. 

This sacred book, is held in the greatest veneration by 
Mahomedans, who attribute to it many cabalistic virtues. 
They will not allow it to be read by persons of a different 
religion; they peruse it with the greatest respect^ never 

p 
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bold it below tbeir girdles, and before reading it always 
perform the legal ablutions. They swear by it, consult it, 
on all important occasions, carry it into battle, inscribe its 
verses on their banners, coins, and in conspicuous places 
in their mosques to remind them of their duties. They 
call it “ the true book,” “the word of God,” "the director 
of men and demons,” " the quintessence of all sacred com- 
position,” and not only the greatest miracle, but the spiri- 
tual treasury of 60,000 miracles. They have also computed 
the number of verses, words, and letters it contains, and 
the number of times different letters occur. 

The Koran is. divided into 114i Chapters, colled by the 
Arabs “ Sura,” a word only applied to this purpose ; these 
chapters are not distinguished by numbers, but by various 
titles according to the subject they treat of, such as the 
Cow, Woman, Jonas, Abraham, the Bee, the Ant, those 
who give short Measure or Weight, the Slanderer, the Most 
High, the Sun, the Pig, ond so on. 

After the title, with one exception, is prefixed to all chap- 
ters the Bismillah, “ In the name of the most merciful 
God a form of expression used in the beginning of all 
books or writings generally, its omission being considered an 
impiety. The language of the Koran is looked upon by the 
Arabs as tbe standard of elegance and purity, which the most 
orthodox considered inimitable and regard as a miracle great- 
er even than raising the dead. Its materials are apparently 
borrowed from the Jewish and Christian scriptures, the 
legends of the Talmud, tbe apocryphal gospels then current 
in the East, and the traditions of Arabic and Persian myth- 
ology, all heaped together without any fixed principle or 
vnsible connexion ; its great design appears to have been 
to unite the possessors of the three different religions then 
followed in Arabia, of whom the greater proportion were 
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idolaters, and tbe rest Jews and Christians not rcmarhable 
for their orthodoxy. The name given by Mahomed to the 
religion ho preached was “ Islam,” signifying resignation to 
the service and commands of Cod ; and ho declared the 
whole substance of his doctrine to bo briefly confined to 
two articles of faith, viz,, that there is but one Cod, and, 
that he himself was the apostle of Cod ; in consequence of 
which latter article, all ordinances and institutions esta* 
blished by him arc obligatory and must bo received as of 
divine authority, 

Mahomedans divide their religion into two parts; 1st, 
“ Iman,” meaning faith, which is theoretical ; and 2nd, 
'* Been,” meaning religion, which is practical ; these are said 
to rest on five fundamental points, of which one appertains 
to faith, the other four to practice. The first is a confession 
of faith, that “there is no Cod but the true God, and that 
Mahomed is his apostle which is again subdivided into 
six branches, or belief, in Cod, in his angeis, in bis Scrip* 
turc, in his prophets, in his resurrection and day of judg- 
ment, and in God’s absolute decree, and predestination 
both of good and evil. 

The four points of practice arc — Prayer, with its puri- 
/fications. Alms, Fasting, and the Pilgrimage to Mekka. 

Tl)o belief in angels is imperative ; and their denial 
amounts to infidelity ; they are supposed to bo pure and 
free from human frailties, and they have various duties as* 
signed to them, such os the adoration of the Almighty, in- 
tercession for men, and the recording of their actions. Four 
of them however are of greater prominence, viz., Gabriel, 
who is honored with Cod’s confidence and ^vrites his de- 
crees ; Michael, the protector of the Jews ; Azracl, the angel 
of death ; and Ismiacl (Raphael), who will sound the last 
trumpet at the resurrection. Besides these, each man is at- 
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tondod by two guardian angola wbo record bis actions, and 
arc changed daily, and wbo are tbercfore called A1 Moak< 
hibflt, or tbo angels wbo continually succeed one another. 

' Tbo doril, wbo is called Eblis, on account of his despair, 
was formerly one of the angels nearest God’s presence, and 
called Asazael, but fell for refusing to pay homage to Adam 
at bis command. 

In addition to angles, tbo Koran inculcates tbo belief 
in an intermediate order, colled Jinns or Genii, wbo are of 
grosser fabric, requiring food and being subject to death ; 
they are of two binds, tbo good and tbo evil, and as they 
are liable to future salvations and damnation, Mahomed 
declared bis mission related to them ns well ns to mortals. 

blahomed also declares that God at divers periods made 
revelations of bis will in writing to various prophets, the 
number of sacred books being lOi ; of which ten wore given 
to Adam, fifty to Seth, thirty to Enoch, and ton to Abra- 
ham j tbo other four being the Pentateuch, the Psalms, tbo 
Gospel, and tbo Koran, which wore given to IMoses, David, 
our Saviour, and blabomed, respectively ; tbo Koran being 
the last that is to bo expected. All tbo others, except 
those four last, aro said to bo lost, and their contents un- 
known ; and of these all are rejected except the Koran, as 
they aro said to bo so corrupted and altered as to be 
untrustworthy. 

The next article of faith is the resurrection and final 
judgment, which has been adorned with many legends, the 
day being ushered in with vast solemnity. TVhen a corpse 
is laid in the grave it is catechised by two angles of fright- 
ful aspecti named Munkir and iN'nkir, wbo direct the dead 
to sit up and answer as to the soundness of their faith ; if 
the reply is satisfactory, the body is allowed to rest in 
peace and to be refreshed by the air of Paradise ; but if it is 
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not so, various tormonta commence, such as being beaten on 
tbc temples with iron inallets, or being gnawed by fright- 
ful dragons till the day of resurrection. -This intermediate 
state before the judgment is left in obscurity ; but certain 
learned ^tussulmans hare exercised their ingenuity in de- 
scribing the various occupations of the soul during its con- 
tinuance, which they call “ A1 Barzakh.” Tlicy divide the 
souls of the faithful into three classes, the first being those 
of Prophets which have immediate entrance to Heaven; 
the second those of martyrs which inhabit the gizzards of 
green birds, who feed on the fruit and drink of the waters 
of paradise ; hut with regard to the third class, considerable 
difiorenres of opinion exist ; some fixing their abodes near 
their graics, whence the costom of visiting tho tombs 
of relatives ; while others say they remain with Adam in 
the lowest heaven ; and some loc.ato them in the trumpet 
of the Archangel, or in the well iiemrem. Inltdels are 
shut up in a pit in the province of Hadramant, where they 
BufTer torment till the day of judgment. 

>fahomcd wisely refrained from fixing the date of the 
resarrection, which he st.nted was a eocret known to tho 
Almighty alone; the angel Gabriel, even when asked, 
having frankly confessed his ignorance. Tho awful ca- 
tastrophe will however bo preceded by varions phenomena, 
such as the relapse of the Arabs to their ancient idola- 
try, the demolition of the Kaaba ; the speaking of birds, 
beasts, and inanimate things ; tho immediate signal being 
three blasts of a trumpet. The first, tho blast of con- 
sternation, will strike terror into tho whole creation, 
and even darken the sun and nnsphero the stars; the 
second, called the blast of extermination, will be tbo 
harbinger of death to all living beings, not excepting tbo 
angel Azracl ; and after n pause of forty years, tbc third 
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or blast of rosurrection will sound, when all the scattered 
particles of humanity, eveu to the very hairs will reunite, 
and angels, genii, men, and animals, will all be recalled to 
life ; the first fruits of the grave being Mahomed himself. 

After . this follows the judgment, when each individual 
will be required to state minutely aU the circumstances of 
his life, and to confess how he spent his time, accumulated 
his wealth, or employed his talents. He 'n'ill be at liberty 
to make the best stoiy he can, and even to inculpate others 
as the authors or partakers of his guilt ; even the soul and 
body will be allowed to dispute their respective shares of 
criminality ; and the most exact measure of justice will be 
observed, the good and evil deeds being weighed accurately 
in a balance, of which one scale will hang over paradise, 
and the other over hell, and as the beam -preponderates so 
wiU. be the doom. Any person injured by another, will 
be allowed to claim compensation by .taking a certain 
number of his good deeds to make up his own short-comings. 

Another perilous trial which awaits all, without distinc- 
tion, is the passage of the famous bridge, (Al Sicat,) or 
the strait, -which spans the awful abyss of hell, and is 
represented to be finer than a hair and sharper than the 
edge of a sword. ' This frightful path is rendered more 
difficult by thorns and briers ; but the faithful will find no 
impediments, but will cross with ease and safety, Mahomed 
and his daughter Fatima leading the way, every one being 
commanded to bow his head during the passage of the lady. 
To the wicked these obstacles will prove fatal, and miRmTi g 
their footing, they will -be plunged into the upper or mildest 
hell, where their term of expiation will vary from 900 to 
7000 years, after which they- are supposed to be purged and 
received into 'paradise; the eternity of punishment being 
reserved for infidels alone. 
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Certain diatinciions nro also laid down with regard to 
paradise ; ^Inhotnod being the first to enter, and tlio poor 
being admitted 600 years before the rich. Tho measure of 
felicity also is nicely proportioned, tbo most eminent de- 
gree being reserved for tbo prophets, after whom come 
tbo doctors and teachers of mosques, then tho martjTS, 
and lastly tho common herd of believers. The celestial joys 
arc cluefly addressed to tho indulgence of luxury and appe- 
tite, such ns rivers of water, trees of gold, tents of rubies 
and emeralds, bods of musk, the richest garments, dee.; 
hungry saints wilt bo satisfied with loaves ns largo ns tho 
globe, or with livers of fish, of which ono lobe would 
puflico to feed 70,000 men 5 they will bo served on golden 
dishes by 000 attendants. IVincs, forbidden in this life, 
may bo freely partaken, and that, without risk of the 
consequences. The “ Tooba,” or tree of happiness, which 
is so large that tho ficclcst horse cannot gallop from ono 
end of its shadow to tho other in 100 years, and bearing nil 
the most delicious fruits, of wonderful size, and relish, will 
extend its branches over the couch of CJich believer and 
invite him to pluck its vintage ; tho car also -will he ravish- 
ed with the melodious songs of angels and houris; and 
when to this is added that even tho humblest of tho 
faithful will have for his portion seventy-two damsels, 
whoso charms cclipso nil other glories, with complexions 
as bright as rubies, and eyes resembling “pearls hidden 
in their shells,” and whoso aflcclions will never wander 
to others than their husb.ands, wo may conceive tho de- 
light to which tho voluptuous ^lussulman looks forward 
os his chief felicity in the world to come. 'Women also 
will share in tho joys of paradise, their actions undergo- 
ing tho same scrutiny and receiving tho samo reward or 
punishment os the nobler sox; tbo belief that Mabomo- 
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dona deny to woman tbe posaession of a aoul being a vulgar 
error. 

Q?be aistb great point of faitb ia predestination, or God’s 
absolute decree of good or evil. Tbe orthodox doctrine is 
that whatever bath, or shall, come to pass, in this world, 
whether it be good, or whether, it he evil, proceedeth en- 
tirely from the divine will, and ia irrevocably fixed and 
recorded from all eternity in the preserved table. This 
tablet is made of white pearl and extends from east to 
west, and from earth to heaven, and on it all the decrees 
of God are recorded, as also all events, past, present and 
to come, to all eternity ; it in kept under the guardianship 
of angles. Mahomed freely availed himself of this doctrine 
for the advancement of his designs; encouraging his follow- 
ers to fight without fear for the propagation of their faith, 
by representing that all caution could not avert their inevi- 
table destiny, or prolong their life for a moment. This .doc- 
trine has formed a subject of considerable dispute among 
Mahomedan divines and has given rise to various sects. 

I will now touch briefly on the practical branch, which 
comprehends .the four fundamental duties— of. Prayer, 
Alms, Pasting, and Pilgrimage to Mekka. Prayer is the 
most important duty of Mohomedans, and is declared to 
be “the pillar of religion,” and the key of paradise ; its use 
is enjoined five time daily at stated hours, at daybreak, mid- 
day, after-noon, sun-set, and midnight ; at these hours the 
public criers proclaim from the minarets of mosques, “ God 
is great ! - God is great 1 there is but one God ! there is 
but one God ! Mahomed ia his prophet; Gome to prayer.;” 
adding ’in the morning, “Prayer is better than sleep!”' At 
the time of .prayer the devout lay aside all ornament and. 
appear in humble but cleanly apparel, turning their'faces . 
towards the Kaaba. Yarious ceremonies and attitudes are : 
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prescribed, sitting, standing, kneeling, and 'nntb tbe face to 
the earth; seventeen prostrations daily are also ordered, 
two being performed at morning, three at the evening, 
prayer, and four at each of the other times. 'Women are 
not allowed to pray in public, but are obliged to do so 
at homo, or if at the mosque thoy must do so when men are 
not present. In imitation of the Obristian and d'ewish 
faith, Hklahomcd set apart one day in seven, choosing Friday 
for this purposo ; many motives aro assigned for the selec* 
tion, but it was most probably on arbitary choice, the 
principal reason in its favor being its difference from tbe 
two other existing religions; its observance however is 
not enforced with any particular strictness. 

Ablution is an indispensible qualification for prayer, 
without which it cannot be acceptable ; many forms are laid 
down for it, which time will not allow of my enumerating ; 
it may be performed with water of any kind or form, pro- 
vided it is pure to taste and smell , and when water is not 
procurable, sand, dust, or ashes, may be substituted. 

Charity or alms-giving is frequently and strongly recom- 
mended in tbe Koran; it is divided under the heads of 
legal and voluntary ; the former is fixed at a certain per- 
centage on capital or estate, and is an indispensible obli- 
gation ; tbe latter, as its name implies, is left to each man’s 
conscience. Fasting is also recommended as a means of 
prevention of offence, but not os a punishment ; the month 
of Bamzan is specially set apart for abstinence, and during 
its thirty days the faithful are not allowed to taste food 
or drink, to smell perfumes, to bathe, or even breathe the 
air too freely, between daybreak and sunset. Besides the 
above, certain kinds of food, all spirits and gambling are 
prohibited, as are also usury and the crime of infanticide, 
which was very common at that time in Arabia. 
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The Komn also forms the basis of all Mussulman civil and 
criminal law, but time will only allow of a cursory glance 
at the chief points. Polygamy, as we all know, is, lawful 
among the faithful, but the number of wives is restricted 
to four; Mahomed himself only being relieved from this 
restriction, the revelation of his immunity being announ- 
ced to bis followers in the 83rd chapter of the Koran. 
Marriage also within certain limits of consanguinity is 
illegal, BO that the disinclination of forming this tie with 
one’s grandmother is not confined to the present gene- 
ration. Divorce also is allowable by Mussulman law, and 
great liberty is given to the true believer of ridding himself 
of any tie that may be irksome; women thus divorced 
are permitted to re-marry under certain restrictions. Laws 
relating to infancy, succession, and dowry are laid down 
in the 4th chapter, and directions for drawing out wills 
and for the disposal of propeHy are givep in the following 
one; all children whether -legitimate or not being allowed 
to inherit on equal terms. Pules for drawing out con- 
tracts, and for regulating the number and description of 
witnesses are clearly defined. Por the discouragement of 
murder, theft, and various other crimes against the person 
different punishments ore laid down, which though well wor- 
thy of examination, must be passed over from want of time. 

The injunction of warring against infidels is repeatedly 
referred to, and declared to be of high merit in the sight of 
God. Those who are slain fighting in defence of the faith 
receive the crown of martyrdom, and immediate admit- 
tance to paradise; this was not however promulgated 
by Mahomed till he was sufficiently established to put 
it in practice; it has, however, as it was intended, stood 
him and his successors in good stead. Laws for the di- 
^ vision- of booty, indispensable in a religion which promulga* 
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ted its doctrines at tbo point of tlio sword, are also clearly 
defined. 

Tiie Koran was admirably suited for a rude people, but 
as the power and importance of tho religious morement 
became more extended, it became necessary to supplement 
tbe laws it laid down ; which was done, by selecting a 
number of the prophet’s traditional sayings, preserved by 
his wives and immediate companions, which were collected 
and called the “Sonna,” which means “custom.” After 
tho death of Mahomed schisms arose leading to the forma- 
tion of various sects, of which the Soonces and Sheeahs are 
tho principal; the foriitcr call themselves orthodox and 
believe in tho Sonnas or traditions, and consequently 
acknowledge tho authority of tho first four Caliphs, from 
whom these traditions were derived; they wore however 
unable to agree among themselves, and appealed to the 
decision of four eminent doctors of tbe law, who lived 
in the first and second centuries of the Hegira, and 
whom they called their four Imams, or high priests. These 
as might bo supposed, diifcred in various points,' and gave 
rise to as many sects, which honor, tolerate, and respect 
each other. 

The Soonces also all agree that there must always be a 
visible Imam, or spiritual and temporal chief of Islamism ; 
for some time it was held that he must be descended from 
the Koreish tribe, but for tho last three centuries the dig- 
nity has been held by the Sultan of Constantinople. 

The Sheeahs uphold the high doctrine of indefeasible and 
hercditaiy right, and contend that Ali, the fourth Caliph, 
the cousin and son-in-law of Mahomed, ought to have been 
his immediate successor ; and they consequently repudiate 
as usurpers his three predecessors, Abu Beher, Omar, and 
Othman. They call Ali “the vicar of god,” and estimate 
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Ilia authority as almost equal to that of Mahomed himsdf. 
They have also certain traditions, but reject those of the- 
Soonees, and only admit those that ore verified by any one 
of their twelve Imams, who consist of Ali, with his two 
sons, Hassan and Hosein, with their nine following im> 
mediate descendants, the last of whom the Imam Mehnd, is 
supposed by the Sheeahs to be still living though invisible ; 
it having been predicted that he will return to rule and 
judge the world, punishing sinners and backsliders, and 
restoring and confirming the precious truth of religion with 
piety, justice, and every other virtue. They contend that 
the title of Imam can be given to no other person than 
the twelve they acknowledge. 

Although the sword of the Mahomedan has for ages 
ceased to alarm the world, the number of followers of its 
religion has sufiered no diminution ; it is not possible to 
estimate them with any degree of accuracy, but considering 
the subject of religion geographically, we may remember 
that as Ohristionity has unlimited iufiuence in Europe, so 
Islamism is the dominant religion of Asia ; and that as the 
Christian faith has considerable weight in America, Maho* 
medanism has its proportionate sway in .AMca. 

In Tartary a great portion of the population are followers 
of Mahomed : in the Crimea the people are aU Mussul- 
mans : -in independent Tartary, over the immense tract 
extending from the Caspian sea to about 870 miles east- 
ward, with a breadth of about 1,600 miles, the Mahomedan 
religion is universally followed; it is also tolerated in 
China. 

'In Persia the established religion is Islamism of the sect 
of Ali or Sheeah as it is called ; the original fire-worship- 
pers or followers of Zoroaster having been entirely expelled. 
On its first introduction into the country the Soonee and 
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Shoeali sects fluctuated, but in the year 1499, tlic xeigning 
king proclaimed tbo Shecab faith to bo tho national re- 
ligion, which it has remainded ever since. 

In Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli, ^klahomcdanism is tho 
prcrailing religion ; from Arabia and Egypt it has spread 
tojthc eastern and southern parts of Africa, and was 
communicated to ^fodagascar; it is the cst.iblishcd religion 
of the Empire of Morocco, and of western Barbaiy, as also 
in several kingdoms in tho interior of ^Urica ; it also pre- 
vails in Egj'pt, Syria, and evciy part of the Turkish Em- 
pire. 

In the early age of the Catiphatc, tbo Saracenic con- 
querors of Tersia passed into llindoslan, but it was not till 
the time of Mahomed of Ghurnco that Mahomedanism was 
well established ; it has, however, spread since then to tho 
Sfalayan peninsula, to Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and tbo Ma- 
nillas ; the little Isle of Gorara, one of the ^felucca Isles, 
being apparently tho eastern boundary of the Mahomedan 
world. In spe.aking at large of the Moslems of India, 
it may bo remarked that the princes as well as most of 
the chiefs are Sconces, while the great body oro Sbce.ib8j 
being descendants of the Persians, who were the original 
conquerors of the country. It is not possible to estimate 
with accuracy the nnmbcr of its followers, scattered as 
they arc over the country, but they may be calculated at 
from ten to fificcn milUens, the majority of whom trace a 
foreign ancestry, though the converts from Hindootsm arc 
very numerous. The faithful in India arc not only moro 
lax in tho performance of their religious duties than their 
brethren in Persia, Arabia, and Turkey, hut they have 
greatly corrupted tho purity of their faith by adopting 
some of tho ancient customs of tho Hindoos by whom they 
) arc surrounded. . 
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Having now arrived in India, I would propose to notice 
aome of the principal cnstoma ns followed by tbe Mussul- 
mans there, as they are tboao with whom we are brought 
mostly into contact. They divide tbemBelres into four 
great classes, calling tbemsclvcs Syud, Sheikh, Mogul, and 
Patban, sometimes called Afghans. Originally they are 
all said to have been Sheikhs, but the divisions of classes 
have gradually sprung up, and ore thus traditionally^ ac-, 
counted for. 

On a certain day Mahomed was sitting with Ali, his son- 
in-law, and daughcr, "Fatima," together with their two 
children, Hnssan and Hoaein, when the angel Gahrid de- 
scended from heaven, and holding a sheet over them, dc- 
dared that those then present and their descendants should 
he " Syuds," or lords, princes, or nobles. 

The "Sheikhs,” which signi&es "Chief,” divide them- 
selves into the three branches ; the Korcishec, of which are 
Mahomed and his descendants; tbe Sideekee, or descen- 
dants of AbuBeker; the Forookee, or descendants of the 
Caliph Omar. 

The Moguls thus claim their origin. "When tbe prophet 
Isaac was blessing Esau, he declared that his race should 
he monarebs and would form a society or gol among 
themselves, paying no respect or honor to any one, whence 
they are called the people of the yd, which has become 
corrupted into Mogul, the term now in use ; they 
divide themselves into two, the Irani, or Forsiaus, who are. 
Sheeahs ; and the Toorani, or Turkish, who are Soonees. 

The Pathans claim descent from (Tacob, their origin 
is thus , related. On tbe occasion of one of bis numerous 
battles, tbe prophet selected ten champions of rank to take 
the £eld, hut these being killed, he directed the people to 
choose their own pleader from among themselves, and on, 
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Iiis being \'ictorionB, tbo prophet honored him with the title 
of Fult’hnn (menning conqueror), which in course of timo 
has been corrupted to Fathnn. Thoy sub'divided them- 
selves into numerous tribes according to their descent, such 
as Yasoofydcc, from Joseph, Lodco from Lot, and so on. 

Various rites and ceremonies are performed for every 
Mussulman from the moment of his birth, some oven pre- 
ceding that event ; it will neither bo proiltablo nor does 
timo admit of our enquiring into all, but I would notice 
the chief, which is that of naming the child, and which 
is generally performed on the day of its birth. If its 
father be a Syud, it has the titlo Syud or blocr proGxcd to 
its name, as Syud Alt, or Mccr Ahmed ; but os it grows up 
the honorary titles nro usually dropped. If the child bo a 
Sheikh, the following additions are made, before or after its 
name, Khoaja, Gholam, Afahmoud, Leen, Bubs'll, AIco, 
Sheikh, Abd, or Oolla. If it bo tho son of a blogul, ho is 
distinguished by tho affixes of Mirra, Beg, and Aga ; and 
tho Fathans invariably add tho word Khan after their 
names, in rcmcmbranco of that honorary titlo given by tho 
prophet to their founder. In tho same way certain affixes 
are made to tlio names of female children. 

There' are various ways of selecting tho names of their 
children ; for instance, sometimes tho name of a celebrated 
ancestor, or of tho family tutelary saint is chosen ; some- 
times certain learned men assemble at an auspicious hour, 
and opening tho Koran at random, select tho first letter of 
tho page which first presents itself, choosing tho namo be- 
ginning with this letter that appears most appropriate ; 
again a number of names are written on slips of paper, and 
put into a handkerchief, when tho one drawn at random is 
adopted. Sometimes tho initial or terminal letter of tho 
planet in whoso hour tho child is born, is taken as tho com- 
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mencement of its name ; and tables are drawn ont for ibis' 
purpose, showing* the planetary influence of each hour of 
every day of the week. 

' Besides that of selecting a name, various ceremonies are 
observed on the third, sixth, or ninth day following the 
child’s birth ; and again on the fortieth day, when sacrifice 
is performed, and the child has its head shaved and is 
installed in due state in its cradle. Other ceremonies also 
take place at the age of four and seven months, and also 
on the ocoasion of cutting its first tooth, and when it first 
begins to crawl. At the age of four years, four months, 
and four days, the ceremony of Bismillah, or pronouncing 
the name of Ood is performed ; and between the ages of 
seven and fourteen years, the child receives the outward 
and visible sign of Hahomedanism. I cannot, however, 
enumerate all the many occasions, the character of which 
differ but slightly, and consist principally of reading the 
Eioran, dancing, and feasting. 

Marriage is generally solemnized when the youth is 
about eighteen and the lady thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, but many are married at an earlier period, even as 
young as six or seven years old, but in this case it becomes 
but little better than a betrothal ; the ceremonies of mar- 
riage are very tedious, and I shall pass them over without 
ftirther notice. There are also various religious feasts and 
fasts, of which I will give a brief outline of the most fami- 
liar to us. 

' The first is the Mohnrmm-kee-Eed or Feast, which was 
in existance before Mahomed’s time, and which he adopted 
with ten additional customs, such as bathing, wearing fine 
linen, fasting, prayers, alms, &c. On the tenth day of this 
feast various events are said to have happened, such as 
the descent of Adam and Eve on earth, and the creation 



of tlio diflercnt holla and hcavcna of tho prophet, which 
add grca% to tho aanctity of this month. Tho festival 
commences on tho first appearnneo of the new moon and 
lasts for twelve days ? and it is now hold in commemoration 
of the martyrdom of JInssan and Hoscin, tho sons of All, 
who were murdered; tho latter on tho tenth day of tho 
month, the former being poisoned some time before. Tho 
principal ceremony is tho procession of tho bier, (Taboot 
or Tazoca,) which is made of n bamboo framework covered 
with colored paper and tinsel, and is supposed to represent 
the mausoleum erected ovor Hoscin’s rom.’iins; this is 
carried in solemn procession through tho principal roods 
or streets of the neighbourhood, and finally being divested 
of its finery, is thrown into the nearest pond or river; thoro 
arc many other ceremonies, but this is the principal visible 
one. 

The first thirteen days, called tho Tayra Tayzeo, of tho 
second month, arc considered unlucky, on accoimt of tho 
prophet having been indisposed at this period on ono occa- 
sion ; certain rites are celebrated not worth notice, but tbo 
time is considered so inauspicious that should a marriage 
take place during its continuance, tbo bride and bride- 
groom, nro not allowed to sco ono another. 

TIjc next observanoo is tbo Bam Wafat — from bnra, twelve, 
and wafnt, death — which occurs in the third month, and is 
held in commemoratiou of the death of the prophet, which 
took place on the twelfth day of this month ; it is tho duty 
of the faithful to celebrate the event with great solemnity, 
and its virtues are said to surpass that of all other fes- 
tivals; its ceremonies consist of prayer, processions, and 
oflerings. 

Tho anniversary of tbo celebrated Tiliraj, or journey of 
the prophet to heaven, is also commemorated ; it is ob- 
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events and by fasting, biit is not of common observance, 
being-confined principally to the learned and devout. 

> , In the eighth month the Shub-e-Barat is observed, in 
honor of the Book of Becord, in tvhich is registered annu*: 
ally all the actions of men which they are to perform 
during the ensuing year ; it is said that the record is made 
by G-od on the thirteenth night of this month, whence its 
name, which means “ the night of the record.” 

-The Bamzan-ko-Bosa or Bast, is observed daring the 
ninth month, which is supposed to be sacred on account of 
the descent from heaven during it of the Koran; from 
the first appearance of the new moon till that of its suc- 
cessor, it is unlawful to break one’s fast between day-break 
and sunset ; certain exceptions are however made *10 favor 
of sick or old people, and also of travellers, but its obser- 
vance is strongly inculcated and numerous blessings. pro- 
mised to those who keep it strictly. The twenty-seventh 
night of this month, called the Lylut-ool-kudur, or night of 
honor, is especially reverenced by sitting up all night, re- 
peating prayers and praises of God, and burning incense. 
.On those who remain awake all night, the angels from 
heaven continue showering down every hour the peace and 
blessings of God until sunrise. The excellencies of this 
night are innumerable. 

On the first day of the tenth month is celebrated the 
Bamzan-ko-Eed, which is the feast terminating the fast 
just described ; it is observed by attendance at prayer at 
the Eedgab, and afterwards by firing off guns and other 
enjoyments. 

On the ninth day of the twelvth month is observed the 
Bukr-eed, also called Koorbanee or sacrifice, in commemo- 
ration of Abraham’s sacrifice of bis son Ismael, who is 

« • 
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snbstitntcil by i^fussulmnns for Isnnc. On ibis occasion, 
sbccp, oxen, or camels nro sacrinced by those tbnt can 
niTord it, and in some eases if too poor they club together ; 
it is supposed that those who observe the Bncrifice will bo 
carried by the animals they offer over Ibo famous bridge 
which lends to paradise. 

Besides these there arc various saint's days, which vary 
with different parts of the country, and may bo passed 
over without remark. I would, however, propose to notice 
some of the superstitions which arc common to the Mus- 
sulmans of India ; and which are curious as exhibiting a 
gross stale of ignorance. 

For instance, if a person be measured for a new suit of 
clothes on a 

S\mdny, he will be sorrowful and crying. 

I^foTiday, he will have ample food nnd provisions. 

Tuesday, his clothes will be burnt. 

■Wednesday, he will enjoy happiness and tranquillity. 

Tiiursdny, it will be good and propitious. 

Friday, it will bo well. 

Saturday, bo will experience numerous troubles and 
misfortunes. In the same way, if lio first put on bis now 
clothes on any of these days, ho will experience good or 
bad fortune of similar kinds ; nnd probably, one would* 
prefer adopting Wednesday for this purpose, when ho is 
promised readily to obtain a new suit, to Sfondny, when 
his clothes arc sure to tear. Similarly, if now clothes are 
put on in the morning, the wearer will become wealthy 
and fortunate ; if at noon, the appearance will bo elegant ; 
if at sunset, the owner will become wretched ; and if in the 
evening, bo will continue so. 

There arc also certain rules laid down regulating the ent 
of clothes ; the length of tho beard is also regulated, nnd 



Bhould never be less than tbe length of a fist, tbe moue*' 
tache being either clipped or clean shaven. It is stated (in 
the buddees) that should a person not preserve his beard, 
he will rise on the -day of judgment with a black face like 
that of a hog, and if he kept his moustache of such length 
that in drinking he wets them, the water of the fountain 
of paradise will be denied him, and the hair will on the last 
day become like so many spits, so that should he attempt 
to make obeisance (sijdah) they will prevent his forehead 
reaching the ground. 

Again, certain penalties or rewards are promised to hath* 
era on certain days of the month; the observance on a 
Sunday bringing affliction with it, while on a Friday it 
ofTers forgiveness of sins. For shaving also, four days of 
the week, Monday, "Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, are 
preferable, the other three being evil and inauspicions. 

In addition to these, certain restrictions are put on food, 
very similar to those of the old Levitical law; they are 
founded on the distinction of cloven feet, chewing the cud, 
and animals of prey ; the sheep, goat, deer, rabbit and cow, 
being lawful, while the donkey is forbidden ; those with 
canine teeth, such as the hog, wolf, jackal, tiger, hyena; 
&(t., are also unlawful ; while among birds those which seize 
their prey' with their claws and wound with the beak, are 
forbidden, such os the hawk, kite, crow, hat, owl, &c. ; the 
duck, partridge, quail, pigeon, &c., being legal ; locusts are 
also allowed to be eaten, but reptiles are to he avoided. 
Fish also are in like manner distinguished, the alligator, 
turtle, frog, &c., being declared utfflt for food. 

Wine, opium, and fermented liquors are also forbidden ; 
and in drinking water it is directed that it shall be perform- 
ed in a standing position, except in three cases, which are 
of a religious character. 
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rinnlly, my friimils, tlio ^Ittssulmim dies nnd even then ho 
is not freed from forms nnd ceremonies, which follow him 
even to the tomb; having, however, brought him to this 
point wo will bo more Christian, nnd Icnvo him there : and 
I hope that in having thus traced him from the cradle to 
the grave, we have not passed an altogether unpleasant or 
unprofitable hour. 



THE aEEAT ISDIAH IIEIIHT OT 1867. 


Delivered an Tuesday^ Jvne 6ih, 1865. Br Hajob MedIiBT, B.B. 


I AM going this evening to try to tell yon the story of the 
Great Indian Mutiny ; to describe aa well as I can the 
events of the most memorable year in Anglo-Indian history, 
and one of the most memorable years in the history of 
England herself. There are not 1 think many people in 
the room to-night who were actually engaged in the events 
of that year, and it is probable therefore that the greater 
number of you have not been sufficiently interested to 
extract for yourselves a connected account of them &om 
the columns of old newspapers, or the swarm of books which 
those events called forth. Eor, indeed, no connected his- 
tory has yet been written, one volume only of Mir. Kaye’s 
great work ha^g as yet appeared. So that beyond a gene- 
ral idea that the sepoys muianied and that they got a good 
licking, it is probable that few of you know much either 
of the causes of that struggle or of the series of events 
by which God in his goodness gave us the victory. Tet 
the annals of that year may well make us proud of the 
name of Englishmen, for I believe, with Mr. Kaye, that if 
it was because we were English that we got into the mess, it 
was because we were English that we got out of it. I, like - 
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a few otbers now in this room, had the good fortune to 
take a very humble part in two of the greatest of those 
events, and if 1 lay an undue stress on the scenes with 
which X was more immediately concerned, it will he only 
because I can imturally describe best what I hare actually 
seen. To read a tiger story in a book of Indian travels 
may be interesting, but it is perhaps more interesting to 
hear it from one who was near enough to get scratched, and 
who tells you that he was in a horrible fright at the time. 

The beginning of the year 1857 saw India at peace. The 
Persian war had just been concluded by the treaty of 
Bushire, and the troops were returning to Bombay. The 
Punjab, Oudh, and Pegu, our three frontier provinces, were 
os quiet as possible, and though India had been engaged in 
a series of campaigns for 20 years, it was difdcult to imagine 
where we could find another enemy. OfScers and soldiers 
seemed generally to think that their occupation was gone, 
and many wished they were with the force that was being 
sent to Obina to avenge our disasters on the Peibo. Ifo 
doubt to some few wise men, there were not wanting signs 
and omens of the coming storm, but Englishman are fond 
of grumbling, and there ore always some croakers who 
make themselves delightfully -miserable. To the great 
mass of us, whether soldiers, officen, or civilians, there was 
nothing to look forward to on the 9th May, 1857, but the 
usual tedium of an Indian hot weather, with tatties and 
punkahs, and ice for those who were lucky, or a pleasant 
trip to the Hills for those who were luckier still. Then 
suddenly on the 10th May, the storm burst upon us in all 
its fury, and men braced themselves up to meet it as English- 
man alone can do. 

But we must first go back a litide and take a brief survey 
of what caused the storm. The Sepoy army, when. first 
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raised in India, had been looked upon as a mere ‘auxiliary 
force to the European troops, hut English soldiers were 
dear and recruiting was often difficult ; sepoys were cheap 
and easily levied. So with every fresh extension of the 
empire came an additional increase to the E'ative army, 
but with little or no increase to the white regiments, until 
in 1857 there were not less than 250,000 native troops, 
out-numbering ten times the weak English force, and in* 
eluding some 800 Ee^ments of Cavalry and Infantry, or 
Batteries of Artillery, distributed throughout the three Fre* 
sidencies. The service was very popular and honorable ; 
the recruits were drawn from the most respectable families 
of the country, and from the finest classes of men, and it is 
impossible to deny that in a long series of years they had 
amply justified the confidence of Government. Those who 
would decry the services of that army, and say, as I have 
heard some say, that they were worthless, simply show their 
own ignorance of history, and are not very complimentary 
either to the Officers who trained and led them, or to the 
English Army, which finally vanquished them . They fought 
hadly during the mutiny campaigns because they distrusted 
each other, they had no confidence in their cause, and 
finally they had lost their English leaders. I think it is an 
Asiatic proverb which says, “that a herd of sheep led 
by a lion, will heat a herd of lions led by a sheep,” and 
which at any rate expresses what all Asiatics know well 
that they reqiure leading by men of a superior race. No, 
let not the siege of Arcot he forgotten, when Clive’s little 
garrison was almost starved, and his Sepoys came to beg 
that their share of rice, might be given to the white soldiers 
who required it, while they would be content with the 
water in which the rice had been boiled ; nor Sir Eavid 
Ochterlony’s femouB black brigade in the Nepaul war, 
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wHch was tlie only one tbat could at all make head against 
the sturdy little Goorkhas; not the 35th Native Infantry, 
which, with the 18th Foot, formed the lUastriouB Ghirrison 
at Jellalahad under Sir Bobert Sole, and between which two 
corps the strongest feelings of respect and attachment 
lasted for many years ; nor the 30th and 56th Native 
Infantry, which joined the 24th Foot in that terrible 
charge at Chillianwalla, and came out of it with losses as 
aeavy as those of their English comrades. Many, many 
other instances might be cited, but it is not necessary — the 
Sepoys were, I repeat, brave in battle — ^well behaved in 
q^uarters — soldierlike in their habits, and for more than a 
century faithful to the Government whose salt they ate. 
Nevertheless, we had no right to place the boundless con- 
fidence we did in a formidable army of mercenaries, who 
were aliens to us in color, race and religion ; and^Europear 
foreigners who came to see the wonderful empire we ha' 
raised in the East, were not slow in expressing their amaze- 
meriit at our infatuation in leaving all our magazines, forts, 
and arsenals, in the custody of Native troops, often with 
no European regiment within many miles to look after them. 

Strong as was the attachment of the Native soldier to 
the service which paid him well, pensioned him liberally, and 
treated him honorably, there was in his breast one feel- 
ing still stronger, and that was attachment to his religion 
and caste. It was on this point only that there had ever 
been any disputes between himself and the Government, 
and those disputes had been very serious and alarming. 

I cannot now stay to describe the mutinies at Yellore, 
Barrackpore, and other places, which had only been put 
down at the expense of much bloodshed. But in later 
years difficulties had arisen on other grounds which had 
nothing to do with reh’gion, on questions of field and 
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innrcbing allowances, wMcli sliould have been promptly 
quelled and severely punished. It must be confessed they 
were smoothed over rather than settled,' that the Sepoys 
felt their strength and had very little doubt that Qevern- 
ment was afraid of them ; and they bad some reason for 
thinking so when they felt how far they out-numbered 
their white masters. 

All this time other political and social causes had been 
at work, which I have not time now to enter upon, but which 
had done much to alienate us from large classes of the 
population, and had stirred up the hopes of ambitious 
men, ready to take advantage of the first opportunity to 
strike a blow at our power. I do not believe, nor I think 
does any one now believe, that there was any regular con- 
spiracy for our destruction. I think that if a determined 
man had .been at hand to trample out the fire of the first 
outbreak, even as General Gillespie crushed that of Vellore, 
that no general explosion would have come : but a com- 
bination of various circumstances bad made a large part of 
India ripe for rebellion, just as the old Bengal Sepoy army 
were ready for mutiny, and all that was wanted was a 
match to fire the mine. 

That match was -the story of the greased cartridges. 
Enfield rifles were being introduced into the Native army, 
the new ammflnition was greased, and some clever rascals 
circulated the report that the grease was made of pigs’ fat 
and cows’ fat mixed, so that Mussalman and Hindoo would 
alike be contaminated and lose their caste, when they bit off 
the tops of the- cartridges. It was to no purpose that pro- 
clamation after proclamation denied the charge in ioto, and 
that it was asked what possible advantage such a step could 
bo to Government ? It was as easy to reason with madmen, 
for indeed they were mad, mad with suspicion — withfanati- 
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ciam — with heaven Icnowa whafc. The match waa kindled — 
the train was lighted, and aeon came the explosion. 

In February the first actual disturbance broke out at 
Berhampore, -were the 19th Native Infantry on being 
directed to parade, refused to obey, and during the follow- 
ing night turned out with a great noise of drumming 
and shouting, broke open the bells of arms and committed 
other acts of «pon mutiny. The Begimont was disarm- 
ed, marched down to Barrackpore, and there disbanded. 
But a few days later, mutiny broke out in the 84th Native 
Infantry, then at Barrackpore, when the Adjutant was 
shot on parade by a frenzied sepoy, and the Native 
guard standing by, refused to arrest the murderer. The 
man was however seized, tried, and hanged and this Begi- 
ment also disbanded, but with mistaken leniency no further 
punishments were inflicted. Then came a loll, and the 
storm seomed to have blown over, when the 8rd Bengal 
Cavalry at Meerut positively refused to use the cartridges, 
though they were not even greased at all. Eighty men were 
therefore confined, tried by Court Martial, and condemned 
to hard labor for some years, being lodged in the Meerut 
Jail. This was on Saturday the 9th May. On Sunday the 
10th, while the residents of the Station were preparing for 
the evening service, the Cavalry troopers broke out into 
open mutiny, and rushing to the Jail released their com- 
rades, with some hundreds of felons who were there impri- 
soned. The 11th Native Infantry, which was nearest to 
the scene of action fell in at the order of their officers, but 
as Colonel Einnis, a fine old officer who commanded, was 
addressing his men, he was shot down by one of the 
troopers and the whole regiment broke out and joined the 
mutineers. From that moment it is difficult to say exactly 
what occurred. The Sepoys rushed about firing at every 
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European, and cbasing them from compound to compound, 
and being joined by the blackguards of the bazar and city, 
frightful scenes of murder took place. Meanwhile the 60th 
Bides were hurried down from their lines, which were some 
distance off; and the 6th Carabineers and Artillery also fell 
in, but it must be confessed that there was a great want of 
prompt action. Unfortunately too the Carbineers were a 
newly arrived corps, containing a large number of recruits 
who could not ride, and the whole event was so paralyzing 
in its nature that by the time the Europeans got down to 
the native lines the mutineers were off, and it was hot 
thought advisable to pursue them, lest the whole Canton- 
ments should be burnt and plundered. This mistake was 
fatal, for the rebels had taken the road to Delhi. 

Here in the Port dwelt the lineal descendant of the once 
famous Great Moguls and Emperors of India, who now 
under the title of King of Delhi, lived on a pension grant- ' 
ed by Government, but without any vestige of power. 
But in Delhi, inside the city, was also a great arsenal, con- 
taining 200 cannon and immense stores of small arras, car- 
tridges, and caps, and there was not a single European 
detachment there, or in the Cantonments, a mile distant. 

So the rebels marched all night, crossed the bridge of 
boats over the Jumna in the morning, and riding into the 
city and fort exhorted the troops to rise, for the English 
rule was at on end, and the Bing of Delhi was again to be 
Emperor of India. The English Officers on the 
Guard called out their men to act, but in vain ; they were 
fired at aud had to run, and then the city blackguards rising 
and joining the troops, eveiy white face that was seen was 
hunted down and massacred, and the rebels marched on the 
Magazine. Dieut. "Willoughby, the officer in charge, saw 
defence was hopeless, for his guard had joined the enemy, 



and though aided hy Lieut. Forrest, Conductor Buckley 
and others, ho had closed tho goto and placed a gun loaded 
'with grape to command it, ladders had been brought and 
tho walls were being scaled. Seeing all hope was gone, he 
ilrcd a train already prepared, and six millions of ball car- 
tridges were blown into the air, with many of tho foremost 
rebels. Willoughby and his brave companions escaping. 

But there were other Native troops in the Cantonments, 
both infantry and artillery, and until tho evening these men 
remained on parade in a state of uncertainty waiting for 
the results of tho pursuit which they made sure would 
come from ^rocrut. Alas ! no pursuit came, and the Sepoys 
at last walked oiT, doing their ofllccrs no harm, but convin- 
ced that tho English rule was indeed over. OlTicers and 
ladies escaped — some to jMeerut, others to-Uinbnlla — tho 
Cantonments wore plundered and burnt, and tho King of 
Delhi issued a proclamation to all India announcing that 
tho English rule had ended, and calling upon all to render 
him allegiance. ' 

iVIeanwhile tho telegraph ■wires bad ilashcd the terrible 
news of revolt and massacre to the Commnndcr-in-Chicf at 
Simla and to tho Lieut. Governor of tho Punjab. Before, 
however, tho news could reach tho Governor General at 
Calcutta, tho wire had been cut, and for some days vaguo 
rumours only reached tho Supreme Government. Tho 
hast message sent from iliccrut to Agra was a private one 
Irom n lady to a relative in tho Fort, tolling her not to start 
for IMceriit as there had been disturbances, and till tho post 
arrived some days later all was conjecture. But the Com- 
mandcr-in-Ohief recognised tho urgency of tho crisis, and 
at onco gave orders for tho assemblage of a force at 
Umballa to march on Delhi and wrest it from .the bands 
of the mutineers. The 7.5th Foot, and 9th Lancers, si a- 
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tioned at the former place, with some Artillery, were joined 
hy the let and 2nd Bengal Busiliera from the Hill Stations 
of Bugshaie and Subathoo, and the Chief himself took the 
command. But Umballa was 110 miles from Dehli, there 
was little or no carriage available, and the season was the 
very hottest time of year, so that in spite of all exertions 
it was not till the 25th May that the force was assembled 
at Eumanl 40 miles on the road to Delhi. But the first 
troops that took the field on our behalf were the Native 
troops 'of the Bajah of Jheend, a Sikh chief of noble family, 
who had long enjoyed our protection, and who on being 
applied to by the Commissioner, promptly sent forward a 
force to occupy Kumaul, and who from first to last behaved 
with unswerving fidelity. In the same way, it was a Native 
Begiment, the gallant 1st Goorkhas, that was the first to 
fire a shot on behalf of the Government, as it was one of the 
last to be withdrawn from actual fighting. 

The delay in the advance on Delhi, necessary though it 
was, gave a fearful blow to our prestige. It was at once 
seen how weak we really were, and soon all over Northern 
India the spirit of mutiny ran riot through the regular 
Native army, and each regiment only waited its opportu- 
ty to rise. It was in the Punjab, however, that the full 
peril of the situation was seen — ^if the Sikh regiments should 
join the others, and if the population were hostile to our rule, 
of what avail would a few English troops be against such 
overwhelming numbers ? North and West lay a long line of 
frontier, whose mountain fastnesses held thousands of war- 
like Mahomedans, hostile to ns and ready to pour down on 
the plains and proclaim a religious crusade, and aU that fron- 
tier except at one single station was defended by Native 
troops. But John Lawrence was Iiieut.-Govemor of the 
Punjab, and the men trained under him and his great brother, 
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both Civil and Military, proved themselves equal to the occa- 
sion. The Meerut and Delhi news reached Lahore on the 
11th of hlay. Three Kative regular regiments were quar- 
tered at Mean Meer who were known to be disaffected, and 
prompt action was determined on, which should serve as a 
hint to other stations, and show that Government was not 
dismayed. Sir John Lawrence himself was not at Lahore, 
but Mr. Montgomety was on the spot as chief Civil autho- 
rity, and the Brigadier, Stuart Corbett, backed by him, re- 
solved on disarming the whole force. At a brigade parade 
next morning, the significant order to “pile arms” showed 
the Sepoys what was coming, and for a moment they hesita- 
ted, but twelve Horse Artillery guns loaded with grape, and 
the order to H. M.’s 81st to load with ball cartridge, made 
them change their minds, and sullenly they fiung down 
their arms. Prom that moment the Punjab was saved — 
the Sikhs and Punjabees saw that we could help ourselves 
and resolved h'ke one man to stand by their former con- 
querors. A proclamation followed forming a moveable co- 
lumn at Bawul Pindee, to put down mutiny by force where, 
ever it existed, aud on officer was placed in command of 
it, at whose name traitors’ hearts died within them, for they 
had heard John Hicholson talked of, as one whose sternness 
was like the decree o( fiite. 

At Peshawar the five Native Eegiments were disarmed, 
but not without an effort at resistance, when 40 Sepoys 
were tried by drum-head Court Martial and blown away 
from guns on the spot. The 55th Native Infantry openly 
mutinied at Alee Murdan and seized their officers, but ter- 
rified by Nicholson’s approach fled, were pursued, and 
almost exterminated. At Jhelum a desperate conflict took 
place, which cost the lives of many men of the 24th Foot, 
ere the Sepoys were overpowered. 



l^FcamvInlo Iho forla of Philour nnd Govindglmr Imd 
been promptly xceured, llio Kativc guards being fumed out 
and relieved by ISuropeana, and tbo great aracnnl of Fc- 
ror.cpoor was saved, but only just in time. At .Tullundur 
the Sopoya broke out and ran riot through cantonmcnls, 
burning and plundering and shooting at their oflicers, but 
the Europeans wore not taken by snrprir.o ns at Mocrul, and 
in the inonuug the rebels were puratted, though they escap- 
ed safely across the Sutlej and went olF to Delhi. A few 
dny.s prcviou.s to this there had been n more disaslroiKs out- 
break at Sealkote, w(u*ro the English rcHidonta had been 
lulh'd into false security, and where many were shot and cut 
down cro the fiurvis'ora could take refuge in the old Native 
fort. The Sepoys went off in a body to Delhi, hut Nichol- 
Bon intercepted them, and while trying to cross the Envi, 
he fell upon them at Trimmoo Ghfit, and the rebels were 
destroyed almost to a man. 

All this lime the great frontier line across the Indus, 
whore I was then serving, was held by the Punjab Irregular 
Force, consialing entirely of Native troops, but who ca.sl 
in their lot with us and fought well for us to the last. Com- 
manded by picked officers, they wore recruited from the 
•fierce a^lusaiilmnns of the north, the warlike Sikhs, our an- 
cient foes, end the sturdy Punjnbccs of the plains. Hating 
the Sepoys of tlio regular army, who were men of a difforent 
»rnce, language, and religion, they joined eagerly in their 
pursuit under Nicholson, and regiment after regiment 
volunteered for service at Delhi. 

The great Fort and Coutonrcent of iffoullan, with its 
largo Arsenal had only GO English soldiers, and the Sepoy 
regiments were daily expected to rise. No help could bo 
looked for from Lahore, 200 miles off, and in despair the 
military nulhorilics sent, across the border to us. to bring 
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over some of the frontier brigade. It was a bold measure, 
to coerce Sepoy regiments by other black troops, for it was 
not then known how far they might not bo all in league 
together, but the attempt was perfectly successful. The 
two Kative regiments were disarmed by a Native troop of 
Horse Artillery, a Native Cavalry, and on Infantry Hegi- 
ment, and the fierce Pathans with true savage instinct, 
were with difiiculty restrained Irom massacring the disarm- 
ed men in cold blood. 

So the Punjab was held with a firm grip by John Law- 
rence’s iron hand. To replnco the rebellious Eegimcnts, 
native levies were raised through the Province, equipped 
from the great magazines, and the best Prontier regiments 
as they could bo set free were hurried downwards to join the 
Delhi army. Full confidence was expressed that they would 
justify the trust reposed in them, and that confidence was 
nobly redeemed. 

But though the Punjab was safe, the North "WeBtem 
Provinces and Oudh were by this time completely in the 
hand of the rebels. At Agra, the seat of Government, 
the Sepoys rose, and after fighting a losing battle, our men 
and officers with all the English Besidents bad to take re- 
fuge in the Fort. Thither fled the refugees from Allygurh, 
from Gwalior, from Mhow, from Nusseerabad, and from the 
neighbouring Civil Stations. The Sepoys rose in place after 
place, sometimes with fury, killing and slaying, sometimes 
treating their officers well and even parting from them with 
tears. At Cawnpore, the station was lost and the residents 
with three companies of Europeans, were shut up in that 
fatal intrenchment, presently to be described. At Allahabad, 
the staunchness of Brazier’s Sikhs alone prevented the great 
Arsenal from falling into the rebel’s hands, but the Canton- 
ment was plundered and half destroyed. Benares was only 
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saved by tbe timely arrival of the bladraa PuBiliera. At 
Hoorkee, where there were no European troops, my pre- 
decessor, Captain Maclagan, formed a small volunteer force, 
turned the workshops into a fortification where all tbe 
Eiiropeans slept at night, and gallantly sallying out into 
the district, maintained order, punished rioters, and upheld 
the authority of Government. 

The great province of Oudb, which had only lately been 
annexed, and from which three-fourths of the rebel Sepoys 
were recruited, was preserved for some weeks from open re- 
bellion by the strong personal influence of Sir Henry Law- 
rence. But it could only be for a time. In the whole 
province there was but one European Ecgiment, the 82nd 
Eoot, and that was quartered at Lucknow. So, in station 
after station the Sepoys rose, and the English residents 
who escaped, fled to the capital. Here authority was 
maintained for nearly two months, until the disastrous issue 
of the fight at Chinhut, when all were driven into the 
fortifications providently prepared around the Lucknow 
liesidency. In a word, Oudb and the North ‘Western 
Provinces were gone from our rule ; the telegraph wires 
were cut, the dftks were stopped, and no white face could 
show itself out of the few fortified posts still held. Canton- 
ments, Jails, Court-houses, Police posts were burnt, autho- 
rity was at an end, and every petty chief who could collect 
a ragged retinue, plundered, fought, and burnt w'ith im- 
punity. The Hing of Delhi’s authority was however 
nominally acknowledged by' Mussulmnn and Hindoo, and 
the rebel Sepoys, native officers, and men, repaired to that 
city to proffer their allegiance and swell the force already 
assembled. 

Meanwhile small bands of wretched English fugitives, 
\ men, women, and children, were fleeing from the stations to 
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the nearest place of safety, or hiding in deadly jungles and 
foul villages. Ton who know what tho heat of an Indian 
sun is in the months of May, June, and July, even to a 
strong man in good health, can understand something of 
what was endured in those fearful times, by delicate women, 
tender children, and wounded men fleeing for their lives, 
through a hostile country, in such a time of year and in 
such a climate. How nobly those sufferings were borne, 
how their courage rose higher as the demand for its exer- 
cise was the greater and the emergency more trying, there 
have been many books written to tell. 

- What the great bulk of the people thought of all this, it 
is dilHcult exactly to say, so little cun we know of their real 
sentiments and feelings. For us to have expected them to 
rise cn masse and take up arms in our favor and against 
their own countrymen, or indeed to lend us any active sup- 
port, showed ignorance of human nature and of the teach- 
ings of history. There were plenty of loafers and black- 
guards, especially in tho great cities, who were ready enough 
to profit by the license of the times, and to kill and loot 
if they did not flght, and there wore numerous numbers 
and hangers on of old families whose influence had been 
destroyed by our rule, who rejoiced sincerely at our dis- 
comfiture and hoped to benefit by a change of Government. 
But the great mass of the agricultural population cared 
little about tho struggle one way or the other, and indeed, 
on the whole behaved very well. In numerous districts the 
Civil officers, alone and unaided by any armed force, except 
their own native police, preserved the British authority, 
until armed bodies of rebel Sepoys Jirrived and bore down 
all resistance. Most of them escaped in safety aided by tho 
people, and many of tho fugitives, including ladies and chil- 
dren were secreted, and protected by the villagers. Let 
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us not therefore be so foolish and nicked as to include the 
Tvhole of the native population in our hatred, for the treach- 
ery and cruelty of a few ; and even when we think with 
indignation of the crimes and outrages committed, let us 
not forget that such excesses have invariably accompanied 
all such wars, and that they were equalled if not exceeded 
in the !Prench Eevolution of 1789, in the Irish Behelliou of 
1798, and even at the present day in the United States of 
America. By had management and overweening confidence 
in mere mercenaries, we spoilt our old Native army which 
had done us right good service, but the Native regiments of 
the Punjab Irregular Force, and others who remained faith- 
ful to us, fought side by side of our own British troops 
through all those memorable campaigns, and from the day 
that they cast in their lot with us, no suspicion of their loy- 
alty ever clouded our minds. 

To return to the narrative. The Governor General, Lord 
Canning, had on sooner comprehended the full extent of 
the peril than every effort was made to meet it. Fortu- 
nately the troops were returning from the Persian war, 
and the 64th, 78th, and 84th Eegiments, were at once sent 
round to Calcutta, More fortunately still, or rather let 
us say, providentially, the troops for the China expedition 
were on their way out, and fleet steamers were at once des- 
patched to meet them, and to urge that the wants of India 
might he first attended to. The Home Government was of 
course pressed to send out more troops, and all ofiicers on 
leave were hurried out. As the news arrived in England, 
more and more gloomy by every succeeding mail, of men 
massacred, of women outraged, of the mutiny of Begiment 
after Begiment, and the loss of District after District, the 
cry of vengeance and wrath went up from the people of 
England, and gold and men were freely poured forth to save 
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wl»nl linA long l)con dcclnrcd io bo tbe brigbfcosfc jewel in 
tho English crown.” But groat as wore the efforts made, 
events hurried on apace, and it was clear that unless tho 
neck of tho rebellion could be broken before tho English suc- 
cours arrived, that tho whole country would bo lost ; and 
the point to which all eyes were turned in India, in Eng- 
land, and throughout tho civilized world, was the city of 
Delhi. 

Our small force bad been assembled at Kurnaul, ns 1 have 
said, and carriage being at length obtained we were able to 
move on; but cholera broke out, and tho Commander-in- 
Cliicf, General Anson, worn out by incessant labor and 
anxiety was one of the first victims. Ilis authority de- 
scended to the senior officer on the spot, Sir Henry Barnard, 
a fine officer who had been chief of tho Staff in the Crimea, 
but who had lately arrived in the countrj', know nothing 
of the language, the people, or the IS^ativc troops, and thus 
found himself suddenly overwhelmed with a fearful respon- 
sibility. So the army moved on towards Delhi and prepared 
to form a junction with tho force which had already left 
^fccrut. This latter force, comprising the 60th Hifles, some 
Squadrons of the Carbineers, two troops of Horso Artillery, 
and three Companies of Native Sappers, loft lifcerut on the 
30th 3Iay, and on the same day fought tho first battle of tho 
campaign, at Ghazcc-ooddccn-nuggcr, where tho Railway 
Station now is, the rebels having sallied out to oppose their 
advance over tho Hindun bridge. Tlio struggle was sharp 
but short ; the Rifles dashed over tho bridge and went at tho 
enemy with a will, while tho Horse Artillcr}* crossed tho 
stream at full gallop, and nnlimboring, drove tho enemy 
from their cover with showers of grape. On the following 
day they ventured to renew tho contest, but were again dri- 
ven off and pursued down the road, leaving four heavy guns 

s 
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in our hands. Long pursuit, however, was impossible in 
consequence of the terrific heat. 

The little English force then left the high road and 
made a flank march to join the TTraballa force at Alipore, and 
the Tinited troops marched on Delhi. On the 8th June they 
arrived at Badlee-ka-Serai, six miles only from the city, and 
found the rebels strongly posted and ready to dispute our 
further advance. The position was to have been turned on 
one flank before the front was attacked, but the troops lost 
their way iu the dark, and tired of waiting, the advance to 
the front was ordered. The fighting fell on the 76th and the 
let Eusiliers, who suffered severely from the heavy guns in 
position, but who advanced as steadily as on parade, and 
captured guns and position at the point of the bayonet ; 
the rebels fled to Delhi and were followed up into the old 
Cantonments and across the ridge within less than a mile 
of the city ; and it was afterwards said (as it had been of 
Sevastopol after the Alma) that had we then pushed on, 
the city would have heeu iu our power, so panic stricken 
were the enemy. But the heat was fearful, the men were 
completely exhausted with fighting and marching, and num- 
bers fell, struck down by heat-apoplexy. So they halted in 
the Cantonments, now dismantled by the rebels, and the 
tents were pitched by the ridge, not to move as it turn- 
ed out for more than three months afterwards. Einding 
themselves unpursued, the enemy sallied out and attacked 
the camp the next day, and being themselves constantly 
recruited by numerous arrivals of rebel regiments, they 
hardly let a day go by without fresh attacks on our front, 
on our right flank, and even more than once on our rear. 
"We lost more men than we could spare, cholera still hung 
about the camp, and one of the first victims was the 
General Commanding, Sir Henry Barnard. Greneral Keid, 
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ttIjo succeeded him ns senior ofliccr, had logo avrny sick, and 
the command then devolved on Brigadier Archdnic Wilson 
of the Artillery, who had brought the force from !Mccrut, 
and who held the command until the end of the siege. 

^Meanwhile Sir John Lawrence was doing his best to 
send down ro-inforcements to the Delhi force. The splen- 
did G uide Corps, perhaps the finest Native corps on the fron- 
tier, ntarched down from Poshawur at the rate of 25 miles n 
day, and so hard pushed were we for men that on the very 
day of their arrival after a long march, they had to go out 
and fight in the afternoon, losing two otlicers and many men. 
They were followed by the 8lh Foot, a wing of the Gist, 
and Coke’s famous Punjab Bille Bogiment, with a small 
siege train from Philour, The Ist Goorkhas had already 
joined, .ns well as some Punjab Cn\nlry and several hundred 
Sikh pioneers, but these re-inforcomenta came in very gra- 
dually, and barely supplied the drain c.nuscd by casualties. 

If you will look at the map you will seo what our posi- 
tion was like. Our left was safe from attack, being on 
the river, though even that waa not free from annoy- 
ance by the enemy’s batteries on Iho other side. Tho 
strength of our position was in the Bidgc, which looked 
down upon tho low ground between it and tho city, and on 
which were established our Iwlteries and pickets. But tho 
right rested on the suburbs of Kissengungo and Pahari- 
poor, which were occupied by the enemy for some time, and 
by which oiir whole position could bo turned. Thcao 
suburbs and the hon»p3, gardens and jungle between us and 
the city were the scene of incessant fighting ; the enemy 
iwming out in swarms to attack our pickets and being con- 
stantly driven hack and chased inside the walls, though not 
withotil hea^y loss on our side. Gradually wo cleared away 
the cover and established works at our weak points, and 
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finally seized the suburbs ou the right, and put a strong 
picket there ; but we made no advance towards the capture 
of the city, our nearest battery being 1,200 yards off. The 
public were as impatient as they had been before in the 
case of Sevastopol ; but in fact we were barely strong 
enough to hold our own ground, and until further re-in- 
forcements could reach us we could do no more. 

The enemy were incessantly recruited by fresh arrivals, 
whole regiments which had mutinied marching across the 
bridge of boats into Delhi with bands playing and colors 
flying.- The great arsenal inside held 200 guns and an in- 
exhaustible supply of ammunition, and the rebels had men 
enough to hold us in check and detach expeditious to cut off 
our only line of communication -with the Punjab, if they 
had been sharp enough. They sent urgent threats and pro- 
mises to the Puttiala and dheeud Pajahs, to induce them to 
turn against us and prevent supplies passing down the 
Grand Trunk Eoad, and had they done so we must have 
raised the siege and retreated. But to their honor be it 
said, those chiefii stood firm and instead of molesting, sent 
their own troops to escort our convoys down. 

So week after week went on and Delhi was not taken, while 
terrible events were occurring in other parts of the country. 

The native troops had mutinied at Cawnpore, and Sir 
Hugh Wheeler, who commanded, had shut up his handful ot 
Europeans, some 400 men and nearly 600 women and chil- 
dren in.a slight entrenchment thrown round two barracks, 
and in a position that was utterly untenable. He expected 
to be relieved at once, and put faith in the friendly promises 
of the Naua Sahib, a rich Mahratta of high family, who 
was a pensioner of the British Government, and had always 
been ou good tenns with the oEdeers of the Cantonment. 
This man, whose name will be execrable to Euglish ears 
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until Englisli ceases to be spoken, saur our helpless position, 
declared himself ruler in the name 6f the King of Delhi, 
and with his own retainers and the mutinous Sepoys 
attacked our position. The garrison was out^numbered by 
a hundred to one, and they fought as Englishmen fight when 
brought to bay and with no hope of succour. 

“ The annals of warfare contain no episode so painful, ns 
the story of this melancholy conflict. The sun never before 
looked on such a sight as a crowd of women and children 
cooped within a small space, and exposed during twenty days 
and nights to the concentrated fire of thousands of muskets 
and a score of cannon. At first every projectile which 
struck the barracks was the signal for heart<.rending shrieks 
and low wailing more heart-rending yet ; but ere long, time 
and habit taught them to sufter and to fear in silence. Be- 
fore the third evening every window and door had been 
beaten in," while the walls themselves were shattered 
through and through. Some ladies were slain outright 
by grape or round shot. Others were struck down by 
bullets. Many were crushed by falling brickwork or muti- 
lated by the splinters which flew from shattered sash 
and panel."* At length the thatched roofs of one of the 
two barracks caught fire, and for the rest of the siege 200 
women and children, from lack of room, had not even a roof 
to cover them from the burning sun, while perpetually ex- 
posed to shot, shell, and bullet. Provisions too were scanly, 
and the water from one well paid for at the rate of a 
man’s life for almost every bucketful. Some went mad-— 
the most fortunate were slain by the enemy — others died 
of fever, apoplexy, cholera, or neglected wounds. The dead 
bodies were thrown at night down a diy well hard by, 
not to be confounded with another well, yet more terri- 
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ble still. At length when one-third of the whole force had 
been destroyed — ^when there was scarcely any food left and 
but little ammtinition — worn out and utterly despairing of 
succour — the little garrison in an evil hour surrendered 
themselves prisoners, on the sworn promise of the ITaua to 
provide them with boats and send them down the river to 
Allahabad. The boats were provided, the garrison was 
marched down to the gh&t; and then, when crowded on 
board and resistance was impossible, the mask was thrown 
oflE'. Prom every direction a storm of musket bullets fell on 
the unhappy fugitives and a frightful massacre ensued, but 
more then 100 of the women and children were taken pri- 
soners, and brought back to Cawnpore to be kept as hos- 
tages for the Isana’s own safety. Of the fugitives in the 
boats, two officers and two privates alone escaped by swim- 
ming, and one of the latter subsequently perished. 

Meanwhile, the helpless condition of the Cawnpore gar- 
rison was known at Calcutta, and great efforts had been 
made to save them. The Gdith, 78th, and 8dith Begiments, 
had arrived from Persia, and to these were attached some 
Artillery, a few Cavalry Yolunteers, and some Native levies. 
General Havelock received the command, and be hastened 
up to join the let .Madras Pusiliers and Brazier’s Sikhs, 
who, under Ool. Neill were already at Allahabad. But the 
railway in those days extended little over 100 miles from 
Calcutta, there were no means of pushing on the troops 
save by marching or in small detachments by bullock train, 
and the rains had set in. Progress therefore was necessarily 
slow, and it was not till the 18th July that Havelock and 
Neill reached Puttehpore, half way between Allahabad 
and Cawnpore. Here they found the way barred by the 
rebels ; but the British troops were not to be denied, and af- 
ter a short struggle the enemy were defeated and driven 



dottu lli(* Tontl, ntul the fierce rcsumftl its mardj to Cawn- 
poro. Alrt’Otly they had heard the fearful tidini'a of Sir 
Jluph "Wheeter’a surwnder, and of the inaaaacrc in the boats 
hnr it was known that many women and childn'ii were kept 
prisoners' and lla\eloefc hurried on to save them. At tho 
r.indoi> Xuddee. and ai^.ain outside Cawnpore, the enemy 
attemptOAl opposition and were a^ain defeated, and tho 
troop'* pnMied on hopinjr tliey wore in time. Suddenly a 
horrible rumonr ran through the force. Scouts and spies 
had hroucht trord that all their labor had been in \ain, and 
that filled with m'^eand terror, the Xana had massacred his 
helplf#' victim*. A deathlike rtillne's brooded over tho 
C.antonjnenta as the force maTvltcel in— the enemy had fled, 
hut no exalting rhoiits welcomed the conquerors. In the 
garden of .a wretched little house where the unhappy cap- 
tui 4 liad been confined wn** a Well, and that well was piled 
dn*p and high with the bloody corpses of the victims. In 
the hmi«'' itself the hloo<] I.ay thick on the floor, whtlo tres- 
ses of hair, fragments of women*# apparel, and children’s 
sliot-s nnil tors, lay *lrened nhon! in (ernhle confusion. The 
plaster wa* ‘crn-d with sword cuts, not high «p as where 
men have fought, hut low down and nhonl tho comers 
as if a crcat'jn* had crourhi'd to avoid the blow. War worn 
loMicr* and grcy-hairel wlvrans sobbed like children ns 
they survered tb.o mournful relics, and vowed deep oaths of 
renge-ujci' against the bloody perpetrators of this tragedy. 
Tl.e flving enemv wa* nursHed to llithoor, where the Xana’s 
palaci’ was sacked and burnt, but the traitor hiniTlf es- 
caped, and v,a'5 reported to hare died some months after- 
wards in the jungles, throngli which he w,a3 hunted liko 
n hare, 'nm terrible Well wa* eorered in, and is now 
surrounded by a beautiful screen standing in a garden, 
and on which an inscription tells how a great company 
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of Christain men and women were murdered and cast into 
this well, the dying with the dead, bj* the rebel JTnnn of Bi- 
Iboor on the IGtU duly, 1857. Over the other well in the 
entrenchment, is a marble cross, on \vhich is inscribed the 
appropriate text from the Psalm.s, " Onr bones lie scattered 
at the grave’s mouth, like ns when one ettUeth nnd cleaveth 
wood upon the earth, but our eyes are unto thee, 0 God 
the Lord." 

Equally terrible was the fate of Euttebglmr, though for- 
tunately there were fewer victims. The Sepoys had risen, 
nnd their officers with a few other English residents, had 
beUaken Ibcmselvcs to tbo fort. But the fighting men 
were scarcely HO in number ; the fort was nttneked, the 
walls were breached by cannon and by mining, nnd nearly 
all fell in defending them against overwhelming odds. It 
was told afterwards by native witnesses, how one officer had 
Blood shooting down man after njan, his wife by his side 
bravely loading for him, .and how when all resistance was 
in vain, he had ki.««scd her ’ere he shot her dead with his 
own hand, and then turned his last barrel against him- 
self. A few of the defender escaped by boat to Cawn- 
poro, only to perish with Iho rest in that fearful massacre. 
The massacre at Jhansie was only less dreadful than that 
of Cawnporo. 

But enough of these horrors. That time, the middle 
of July, the English fortunes were at their gloomiest. 
Though often beaten in tbo field the rebel cause was 
unchecked. Central India was now lost to our rule and 
the great province of Hyderabad, with its fierce Mussul- 
man population was only restrained by the tact of tbo 
Besideut, and the wisdom and firmness of the minister, 
Salnr Jung. We had but two forces in the field and they 
, could barely bold their own, while at every station through 
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the couatiT, men lived daily in fear and distrust of eveiy 
hlack face they saw, and yet knowing that all depended on 
a proud and confident hearing. Hundreds of women and 
children found refuge in the Hill stations, guarded by a 
handful of invalid or wounded soldiers, and the hearts of 
men were paralysed in battle from fear, not of the enemy, 
but of the danger that was hourly surrounding those who 
■were dearest to them on earth, and who were many, many 
miles away. Had there been any leaders of ability amongst 
the rebels, had they had any unanimity amongst them> 
selves, or any confidence in their own cause, nothing 
humanly speaking could have prevented our utter ruin. It 
was God alone that preserved us, and gave us the rictory. 

But though the Cawnpore garrison could not be saved, 
that at Lucknow was in the utmost danger, and to its res- 
cue Havelock and his soldiers now turned their attention. 
I have already told you how, after the action of Chinhut, 
outside the city, the English at Lucknow had to betake 
themselves to their defences. In the buildings and grounds 
round the Besidency, the foresight of Sir Henry Lawrence 
had provided a strong defensive position, capable of being 
held by a few determined men agaist a host, and stored 
with provisions in readiness for a siege. Thither betook 
themselves the whole British residents of Lucknow, — ^men, 
women, and children, — with numerous fugitives who had 
escaped from the out-stations. The soldiers of the 82nd 
Boot formed the balk of the garrison, under their Colonel, 
John Inglis, and there was a handful of Sepoys, chiefly 
Sikhs, who had remained faithful and fought bravely to the 
last. Every man and boy was armed and enrolled as a 
volunteer, earthworks were thrown up, guns mounted and 
the attack of the rebels calmly awaited. Then commenced 
a siege which will stand side by side in Indian history with 
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the defence of Arcot by Olive, and the defence of Jellabad 
by Sir Eobert Sale, while in the intense interest it excited 
everywhere, it will ever stand alone. Lucknow swarnjed 
with thousands of rebel sepoys and with h^ndred8 of thou- 
sands of desperate fanatics, the scum and rabble of the 
worst of Indian cities. Fortunately for us their guns were 
badly served and they had few shells. But all day and all 
night they kept up a shower of bullets, and as often as they 
could screw up their courage they attacked the entrench- 
ments in formidable bodies and tried to force an entrance 
or scale the walls ; and when that failed they betook them- 
selves to mining, which often breaks down the courage of 
the boldest soldier. And the siege had lasted but a few 
days when Sir Henry Lawrence lay dying, struck by a 
cannon shot in his own house. The brave and good man 
whose life had been devoted to his country, who was belov- 
ed by all who knew him, and whose name will ever go 
down to posterity as the Soldier’s friend, encouraged the 
garrison with his last breath, and begged that some day a 
stone night cover his mortal remains with the simple inscrip- 
tion, “ Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do hie duty.” 

Butthe garrison never lost heart. "Wearied and harrass- 
ed by incessant attacks and alarms, exhausted by the con- 
tinual exposure at the worst season of the year, and short of 
many of those comforts which cheer men up and stimulate 
mind and body, they scorned the idea of surrender — they 
repulsed every assault — and patiently waited for the day 
that was to bring the succour. 

Meanwhile Havelock had crossed the Ganges and made 
the first of the five marches which lay between him and 
Lucknow. But he was attacked at Oonao, and again at 
Busserutgunge, the country was under water, and cholera 
s broke out among his men. He felt it would be madness to 
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risk hts small force ngainat sucli ovcrwliclmlng odds, and rcry 
reluctantly fell back on Cavfnporo to wait for re-inforco- 
meiits. IS'ot till September was be strong enough to ad- 
ranco with a hope of success ; then pushing tho rebels be- 
fore him along the road, he at length reached the Alumbagh, 
three miles from Lucknow, and leaving his lieavy baggage 
in n walled ganlen there, ho turned to his right and skirting 
the city fought his way through tho suburbs towards the 
Eesidcncy. Spies had already told our men of his ap- 
proach, and his guns nnnonneed that ho was close at hand, 
— then the garrison eollied forth and welcomed their dcli- 
Tcrers, and Sir Jnincs Outram, who had joined Havelock, 
and generously waived his superior rank until the rescue had 
been achieved, assumed command of the whole force. But 
BO weak was still the united force, so numerous the non- 
combatants whotn it had to protect, and so strong the po.si- 
tion and numbers of the enemy, that it was found impracti- 
cable to withdraw the garrison ns had been intended. 
Uutrnm and Havelock found themselves virtually shut up 
with the rest of tho garrison, until a stronger force could bo 
cent to withdraw them alt. 

But while Havelock was still meditating his last advance to 
Lucknow, the crisis of the struggle had p.sssed, and the neck 
of the rebellion had been broken, by the capture of Delhi. 

I joined tho camp at Delhi at the beginning of August, 
and it may interest you to give some account of the appear- 
ance ot the force ns it was at that lime. Tho first thing 
I rcme«nhcr that struck mo was tho largo number of natives 
in our lines ; there were nmro native than British soldiers, 
and counting camp followers there were at least twenty dark 
faces to one white one. It seemed clear then that wo had 
no quarrel with the people at large, and if wo consider Ijow 
utterly helpless in this country the best English regiment 
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would bo without its native followers, it is evident that if 
the time ever comes that the w'hole population is against us, 
it will be quite unnecessary for them to fight — they will 
only have to walk oft' and leave us to cook, wash, and draw 
water for ourselves, find our ow'n carriage and drive the 
bullocks, and 1 believe it is a well authenticated fact that 
bullocks won’t go unless their tails are twisted, and that the 
tail twisting art can only be acquired by a black man, who 
has been educated to it from his youth up. 

The whole force were in tents, but two or three houses had 
been saved from the general destruction of the Cantonments, 
and in these wete established the Hospitals. The heat was 
of course very great, and the flio') by day and musquitoes by 
night, made it at times almost unbearable. Everybody too 
was exceedingly hard worked, there being not a full relief in 
the day for all the pickets, and the Artillery being often twen- 
ty-four hours on duty at a time in the batteries ; but the good 
ofiects of hard work and excitement contributed to dimi- 
nish the sickness wonderfully, considering it was the most 
unhealthy time of year at one of the unhealtbiest stations 
in India. Officers and men were well supplied with food 
and liquor — the country people freely bringing in produce 
from the neighbourhood, and a large bazar being establish- 
ed in camp. Indeed to their praise be it said, no matter, 
what the difficulties, the Commissariat Officers in ^ India - 
always manage to feed the troops. 

Our pickets were established all along the Eidge; and 
there were two or three in rear of the camp. At first they 
rarely passed a day without having to turn out and fight, 
but at this time the position had’ been strengthened and 
secured, and the left pickets wore generally quiet. The right 
battery however was constantly exchanging shots -with the 
Morce Bastion, and at the most advanced picket on the 
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right called tho Sammy hotisc, a coniiminl fire of muslccfc- 
ry was going on. The rebels would often como quite 
close and chaff our Sepoys, who were not slow to return 
it, until some specially aggravating hit of chaff would termi- 
nate llie war of words by a sharp rattle of musketiy, when 
the English Officers would come up and slop it. 

jMcre parade discipline was rather lax in some of tho 
regiments, and tho European picket at one time often turn- 
ed out to fight in their shirt sleeves. Tho dress too of 
many of tho oflicera c.spccinlly tho Engineers, was a great 
deal more useful ih.nn ornamental, and could only by a 
strength of imagination bo called uniform. It is worth 
noticing however, that the Eegiment in which tho discipline 
on such points was strictc-st, and where men and officers 
always turned out to fight ns neat ns now pins, was by 
common consent the best regiment in camp; I mean tbo 
GOlU Eifles. The main picket at Hindoo Boo’s bouso woe 
held during tho whole siege by tho Ist Goorkhn Begiment 
under Jfnjor Boid, who never quited bis post for a single 
night oven to go into aimp, for llirco months. Tlic post was 
a dangerous one, and tbo littio Goorklms suffered hcaidly, 
for there were no braver men or better soldiers in the force. 
Coke's Funjab Bides and tbo famous Guido Corps were 
nearly ns good, though it was didlcult to hold tho ficrco 
' Afghan's when their blood was up, and both rcgiroonls suf- 
fered severely. Tho host feeling sprang up hotweon our 
British soldiers and native troops, and they were often in 
each others lines holding conversation, which ns each was 
profoundly ignorant of the other’s language, were perhaps 
more coriouB than intelligible. 

I must say a word in praise of our Native Sappers and 
the Punjab Pioneers, who were devils to fight and loot, hut 
could hardly be looked upon in a very scientific light. But 
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the unarmed road cooliea whom wo caught and duhhed 
Pioneers were really admirable for the way they worked 
under fire, tmless the enemy came very close indeed, when 
they vanished like a beautiful dream, only however to turn 
up again when wanted. 

At the end of July, Nicholson and his moveable column 
were spared from the Punjab and sent down to join the 
Delhi field force. They consisted of the 52nd Poot, the 
other wing of the Gist, a Battalion of Bolooches, and the 
2nd Punjab Infantry, with a Battery of Artillery, and arriv- 
ed at Delhi on the 7th August. Shortly after, the heavy 
siege train arrived from Philonr, the rebels getting a good 
thrashing from Nicholson at Nujufgurh, in attempting to 
intercept it, and then Sir John Lawrence telegraphed to 
General ‘Wilson to go in and win, for on his success depend- 
ed humanly speaking, the fate of India. Por four months the 
rebellion had continued unchecked, no troops had arrived 
from England, and even our staunch Punjabce subjects were 
beginning to think that they might have joined the losing 
side. And what wore our prospects ? "With a force of 9000 
men, of whom, barely one-third wore British soldiers, we had 
to attack a fortified city containing 200 guns and defended 
by 80,000 men ; nor could we employ all our troops, for the 
camp with its numerous sick and wounded, was singularly 
open to attack, and must be adequately guarded. But no 
man’s heart quailed, God gave us success and India was 
saved. 

Now, to understand what follows, you must look at the 
map. Tou will see there were three Bastions facing our posi- 
tion, each was mounted with many heavy guns and connec- 
ted by long curtain walls for musketry, and outside the high 
walls ran a wide' and deep ditch. Pirst then we had to 
crush the fire of the Moree Bastion, the one on the right. 
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80 ns to accnro oor own ndvnnco on the loft— where the 
main attack was to he made, bccanso the river secured our 
flank. When the jSIoreo Baation was silenced, breaching 
batteries were to bo established opposite the Cashmere and 
“Wator-gato bastions, so as to sUenco them, and open broaches 
in the walls by which the storming columns could advance. 

So on the night of the 7tb September, the Bngincers 
•wont down at dusk and marked out tho right battery, and 
an hour afterwards a strong working party of Sappers and 
Infantry were as busy as bees erecting tho work. Tho 
ground was so rocky that wo couldn’t havo built it with 
earth like those which I dare say you have scon near the 
Sapper lines here ; and ns time was an object, wo had pro* 
pared and filled thousands of sand or earth bags, keeping 
them ready for use in an adjoining nullah. By one o’clock in 
tho morning wc wore ready for tho guns, and down camo 
tho 2-l*poundcr3 and 8-inch howitzers, accompanied by the 
Artillery ; but in spilo of nil exertions, tho gray light of 
morning dawned, wo had only one gun ready for work, and 
wo bad to send back the working parties to camp or it 
would havo been bad for them as they crossed tho open 
ground. Then, with day-light tho enemy saw a formidable 
battery, where tho day before there had been nothing but 
bare ground, and wo caught it pretty sharply ; tho heavy 
guns from the Morco wero well served and gave us roun'd 
shot and grape in quick sacccssion, knocking over man 
after man. But wc worked our one gun until tho other 
platforms were finished and tho guns mounted, and then 
at it both sides went hammer and tongs, until wo had dis- 
mounted their guns, knocked over their gunners, and in fact 
abut them up entirely. 

So far all was well. The same night a strong p.arty had 
been sent to tho left to occupy the Koodsca Bagh, a large 
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garden, where we established piclcets and prepared more 
sandbags for other batteries. Engineers at a siege, remem- 
ber, work at night (like owls and hats) for the two-fold 
consideration of secroey and safety, and the following three 
nights, the 8th, Olh, and 10th, were spent in completing a 
formidable broaching battery of 18 guns, just in front of the 
house called Ludlow Castle, which some of you may know, 
and 500 yards from the Cashmere Bastion ; and another on- 
the left at only 160 yards from the "Water Bastion, which 
we made inside a small house that the enemy, had they 
known their trade, ought not to have left standing. This 
however was not done without great loss of life, the work- 
ing party in one night alone losing 39 men. On the morn- 
ing of the 11th, the breaching batteries opened fire, and in 
10 minutes had shut up the rebel guns, and then the 
Artillery pounded the walls ; a fine sight it was to see the 
huge masses of masonry tumbling into the ditch as the 
walls were struck by the iron shower. Eor three days this 
terrible fire was maintained on the main breach, while two' 
mortar batteries kept up the fire during the night and pre- 
vented the enemy from repairing the breaches which soon 
looked very practicable. The smaller battery on the left 
was not ready \mtil the 12tb, but at such a short distance 
for breaching as 160 yards, the practice of the guns was 
terribly efficient. But the enemy did not take all this 
pounding from 60 heavy guns and mortars without resis- 
tance. Though their guns in the bastions were silenced, 
they worked others from detached towers in the curtain 
wall, they dug a long trench outside the walls which was 
lined with skirmishers, who all day and night kept up an 
unceasing musketry fire ; and what was worse than all, they 
built a battery on our right so cleverly that it enfiladed our 
main work and none of our guns could reach it. Now to'have 
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IS lb. sliot como ripping and tearing tlirougli a battery from 
end to end, while you are serving the guns and looking 
straight to the front, is very trying. Moreover, so few were 
our numbers that the Artillery were on duly for twenty- 
four hours at a streteh, and at last were not relieved at 
all. The heat was great, the loss of life heavy, and the 
fatigue so severe that two or three more days would have 
exhausted our available strength altogether. It was there- 
fore no little relief to ever 3 ’body when on the 13th, four 
Engineers, of whom I had the honor to he one, were desired 
to reconnoitre the breaches and see whether they were 
not practicable for assault. That night we slipt through 
the enemy’s line of skirmishers 1 got down into the ditch, 
and returned with whole skins to report that the breaches 
icere practicable, and might be assaulted at once ; and an 
hour afterwards orders for the storming at day-light were 
issued, the arrangements having been previously dravm out. 

Two columns were to assault the two breaches — a third 
was to force au entrance by the Cashmere Ghite — a fourth 
was to attack on the right to prevent the enemy coming 
down on our camp, and a fifth was to remain in reserve. 
At d o'clock in the morning when it was still dark. General 
Nicholson put himself at the head of the first column, and 
the measured tread of SOOO men announced the assault 
and storming of Delhi. 

I bad the honor of guiding the first column to the main 
breach. It was then broad day-light, for there had been 
some delay on the road, when the 60th Eifies dashed to the 
front with a loud cheer, threw themselves into the long 
gross on the glacis in skirmishing order and opened fire on 
the defenders of the walls. Then advanced H. M.’s 75th, 
the let Fusiliers, and the 2nd Punjab Infantry, the En- 
gineers leading with the ladder men. Steadily we all ad-- 
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Tanccd across the glacis, hut so terrible a fire was opened 
on ns from the walls that officers and men were struck 
down, in numbers, and the stormers were checked on the 
edge of the ditch, while the rebels with yells and curses 
dared us to come on. It was for a moment however, in 
the next, with loud cheers the British soldiers throw them-; 
selves into the ditch, planted the ladders, ascended the 
opposite side, and then dashed up the breach. As soon as 
they saw we really meant to close, the enemy fled, and the 
supports following fast upon the stormers, went down the 
ramp into the main guard below. Meanwhile the Ist Fusi- 
liers had escaladed the face of the bastion, while the 75th 
were storming the breach, and the second column at tho 
lesser breach had been equally successful. 

Tho third column had advanced on the Cashmere Gato 
and halted, while tho two Engineers and eight Sappers at 
their head went forward to do a deed which shall live for 
ever in history — tho blowing open of the Cashmere Gate. 
Lieut. Homo ns senior went firet, and accompanied by four 
native Sappers, each carrying a bag of 25 lbs. powder, walk- 
ed coolly across tho broken drawbridge over the ditch, laid 
the bags at the foot of the great double gate, and then jump- 
ed into the ditch. So utterly astounded were -the rebels at 
the audacity of tho proceeding, that they only fired a few 
straggling shots at tho party, who got down into the ditch 
unhurt. It was now Lient. Salkeld ’s turn ; he also advan- 
ced with four more bags of powder and a lighted portfire. 
But the enemy now saw what they were at, and how few 
they were. A deadly fire was opened on them from the 
walls and through the gate itself at a few feet distance. 
The powder was laid, but two out of the four Sappers were- 
shot, and Salkeld while trying to light the charge, fell down 
shot through arm and leg, calling out to Sergeant Burgess 
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lo tftkc up tlio porUfiro nnd light the Ajso; Burgpss wus 
instantly shot dead iu the attempt. Scrge.mt Cnrinichnol 
then advanced, took up the portfire, and succeeded in the 
attempt, but fell mortally vroimded. Sergeant Smith seeing 
him fall, ran forwards, but finding tho fuse burning, helped 
Snlkcld into the ditch, assisted by Bugler Ilawlhomo of 
tho u2nd. In another moment a terriCe explosion shat* 
ferod tho massive gate. Homo saw that the way was open, 
the Bugler sounded tho advance, nnd tho 52nd with a loud 
cheer, charged through Iho broken gateway. Snlkcld, 
IlomCi Hawthorne, Sergeant Smith, received the Yictoria 
Cross, but Snlkcld died of his wounds ten days later, nnd 
Home perished by an accidental explosion. The Havildar, 
lilahdco, received tho Order of !Merit. 

So far all was well ; but No 4 column on tho right was 
checked in the suburbs of Kissengungo } tho Officer Com- 
manding nnd the Engineer guiding tho column, who now 
Comm.'tnds the Sappers here, were both struck down, nnd 
the column had finally to retreat with heavy loss covered by. 
the bravo little Goorkhas. The troops that had already 
got inside had not done so without heavy loss, aud had to 
fight their way along streets lined with tall houses, and des- 
perately defended by the enemy. A gun judicionsly post- 
ed checked the first column, nnd our men wore driven back 
with heavy loss of life, including alas 1 the bravo General 
Nicholson. The other columns were also stopped iu their 
onward advance at tho Ufagazinc aud tho Jumma Musjid or 
great Mosque, nnd for that day wo got no further, for regi- 
ments were mixed up together, beer nnd wine stores were 
found and broken open, and drunkenness and disorder fol- 
lowed to some extent. Tho exertions made had been great, 
nnd a firm footing in the city secured, so wo rested on bur 
arms and counted our losses. Very terrible they were. In 
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five hours, out of 3,500 men, 64i officers and 1,178 men had 
fallen, and one-third of the whole force numbering barely 
9,000 men were sick or wounded in the hospitals. Out of 
17 Engineers on duty that day, 10 had fallen. Jacob, com- 
manding the let Eusiliers, Eeid, commanding the Qnorkhas, 
and many other valuable officers were struck down, while 
John Nicholson lay dying, and his younger brother, com- 
manding the 1st Punjab Rifles, with a shattered arm, was 
lying in the same room. Next day we still rested while 
the Engineers made arrongemeuts for onr farther advance 
and for conducting the street fighting in a safer manner. 
And mean time dissension and strife were at work in the 
city, and our success had made the rebels faint-hearted. So 
on the 16th, the Magazine was breached and carried, on the 
17th the Palace was evacuated, and in another two days we 
were masters of the whole city. The wretched old king 
attempted to escape, but was captured by Hodgson, and his 
two sons shot on the spot, for they had connived at the 
murder of English women. 

Thus fell Delhi, one of the greatest deeds of arms that 
were ever done by the British Army, and with its cap- 
ture fell aU hopes of success on the part of the leaders of 
the rebdlion. Two columns were at once detached from 
the little Army, one reduced the surrounding districts 
to obedience, the other, first under Colonel Creathed, and 
then under the present Sir Hope 'Irant, marched at once 
to join the Commander-in-Chief down country.- Driving 
the rebels before them at Bolundshnhur and AUygurh 
they arrived at Agra just in time to defeat the Gwalior 
Brigade and then pushing on down the Grand Trunk Boad, 
reached Cawnpore and joined Sir Colin Campbell. He 
had' lately arrived from England, and with the first hatch 
of re-enforcements from home, and tho famous Naval Bri- 
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gado under Captain Peel of the " Shannon/' was now ad* 
vancing to effect the final roacno of Ontram and Inglis, 
holcagurcd at Lucknow. 

The 03rd Highlanders, in kilts and tartans, wore also with 
this force, and wonderful stories were circulated amongst 
the natives about them and the blue jackets. It was said 
that the Queen of England to avenge the murder of so many 
of her female subjects, had raised a regiment of hairy women, 
who wore petticoats in battle and gave no quarter; while of 
the sailors it was reported that they were four feet high and 
four feet broad, and so strong that instead of muskets they 
went into action with O-pounder guns on their shoulders. 
Our Punjab regiments and the Highlanders fraternized 
with each other immensely and were brigaded together. 
Adrian Hope being always spoken of by the Sikhs as 
jBkmara Urijadier, and though he couldn’t speak a word 
of the language, his soldierly appearance and winning man* 
ners made him a great favorite with the Punjabees. They 
were also greatly fascinated by the skirl of the pipes, which 
it is generally supposed that no man but a Scotchman can 
listen to without getting a Btomach>ache. 

The rebels flying from .Delhi had swelled the forces in 
Lucknow, and much fighting bad gone bn between them 
and the British garrison. In November, Sir Colin’s force 
reached the Alumbagh, and turning to the right as Have- 
lock had done before, drove the enemy in a series of fierce 
encounters from the suburbs. The Shah Nujif, a walled 
enclosure surrounding a mosque, was breached by the 68- 
pounders of the Naval Brigade, who used |to haul these 
guns about in action os if they belonged to fight field 
batteries. At the Secundra Bagh, a walled garden with 
some buildings inside, a large body of the rebels had collec- 
ted, and their retreat being cut off, they fought desperately. 
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^ho 93rd and tbe 4th Punjaboea raced to reach the \rall 
first, and while a stalwart Highlander hurst open the door, 
a Native Officer got on his men’s shoulders and climbing to 
the top of the wall, slipped down sword in hand amongst the 
rebels. Some hundreds of the enemy had shut themselves 
into the house, and refusing to surrender, the place was sur- 
rounded, and vollies of musketry poured though the win- 
dows. "When the doors were opened, 1,800 dead bodies 
were dragged forth and buried in the garden, and four 
months afterwards when I saw it, some of their bones 
were strewed over the garden, and even the stench had 
not ceased. The Cawnpore massacre was at least partially 
avenged. 

As the Commander-iu-ChierB guns told of his near 
approach, Outram’a force inside sallied out to meet him, 
and the junction was effected at tbe Motee Mahal. That 
night, the old position so long and gallantly defended, was 
abandoned, the remnant of tbe original garrison with many- 
women and children and sick men being withdrawn under 
strong guards. Outram was left at the Alumbagh with 
3000 men to menace the city, until its capture could be 
effected, and Sir Colin returned with the bulk of his forces 
in all haste to Cawnpore, where General Windham had 
been attacked and driven inside bis entrenchments by the 
Gwalior Contingent. ^Defeating and dispersing them, the 

Chief moved up the Trunk ftoad and met the second Delhi, 

Column under Colonel Seaton, which had chased the rebels 
across the Ganges into Oudb, in a series of petty fights. 
Thus after six months fighting the main road was again clear, 
our commiication with Calcutta restored, and the North 
West Provinces finally tom from the hands of the rebels. 

^ Great events were also occurring elsewhere, but 1 have only 
time for a very brief notice of them. Many of the States of 
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Central India lind joined the rebel cause, and the provinces 
of Rnjpootann and Bundclcnnd had risen on our garrisons, 
driven them away, and were for tho time lost to us. 

The ^fadras and Bombay armies, recmilcd from diiFcrcni 
classes of men had with a few exceptions remained faith- 
ful, and it was to them the task was entrusted of restoring 
British authority. A small force under Brigadier Stuart 
relieved tho little garrisons at Mhow and Necrauch, rc-con- 
quered Jfalwa, and in November joined tho Central India 
force at Indore under Sir Hugh Bose. The country was 
most diflicult, tho heat frightful, the privations of men and 
officers great. But tho rebels were defeated wherever en- 
countered, Jhansie was stormed and taken after a desperate 
defence, Gwalior and Calpco captured, and finally tho Bri- 
tish authority was everywhere restored by the following 
hot wcatbor. 

Meanwhile other ro-inforcements had arrived from Eng- 
land, and in jMarch, 1853 tho Chief found himself with 
20,000 soldiers, mostly English, and moro than 100 guns, 
ready for tho capture of Lucknow, tho last great stronghold 
of tho rebels. Vciybusy had they boon in constructing 
three lines of strong earthworks to defend the city, but they 
were badly off for Artillery, and had lost nil heart in their 
cause. Outram, with 7000 men, crossed tho Goomteo, tho 
little river on which tho city is built, and took up a position 
which menaced their defences in flank and rear, while 
tho Chief himself superintended tho main attack down tho ' 
straight and wide street called tho Husrut Gunge, whoso 
tall buildings when once in our power would enable us to 
clear the rest of tho city. Ycry different was tho state of 
affairs from that before Delhi. Tho crushing firo of our 
guns on both sides of tho rivor silenced their artillery and 
ruined their defences, and on tho 0th March tho Queen’s 
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palace, the first of the strong positions was stormed by the 
93rd Highlanders and 4th Punjab Eiflea. A. grand sight 
it was to see the bonnets and tartans charging down the 
street, to the shrill music of the pipes, the old Chief him- 
self waving them on with his hat ; and finer still to see the 
fierce emulation of the fair Highlanders and swarthy Pun- 
jabees as they forced their way into the great house and fell 
upon the enemy •, 700 of whom fell that ^y. So position 
after position was carried, and on the 14th the enemy ran 
so fast that our men refused to be stayed, and chasing them 
from place to place, we found ourselves in possession of 
the Kniser Bagh, and virtually masters of the city. A. few 
more days’ desultory fighting cleared the whole town, and 
-leaving a strong force behind, Sir Colin (now Lord Clyde) 
entered upon the last act of the drama, the re-conquest of 
Eohilcund, leaving to other generals the task of subduing 
Oude. Very trying vras that campaign, but it was owing 
to the heat and not to the valor of the enemy. At one 
place only did we meet with a check, where poor Adrian 
Hope, the Brigadier, lost his life. Everywhere success was 
achieved, and by the end of the year the only vestiges 
of the Great Indian Mutiny were the ruined houses in 
cantonments, or the blackened walls of police stations and 
road bungalows, and the occasional tidings of the pursuit 
and capture of small bodies of hunted rebels in the jungles. 

Thus terminated this great struggle. Into the political 
questions involved and the many points raised for discus- 
sion we need not enter here ; you all know that the imme- 
diate effects were the transfer of the empire of India from 
the East India Company to the authority of the Queen, and 
the consequent amalgamation of the two armies. Both 
those armies brought to the fusion great qualities and high 
renown, the result of deeds that are matters of history. 
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Scringnpatam, Bhurtporo and MouUan, could stand in the 
history of sieges by the side of Ciudad Bodrigo, Badajoz 
and St. Sebastian ; while Ferozeshubur may be compared 
■with Albuera ; and Sobraon or Qoojcrat may bo called tho 
Sikh Waterloo. But of no events in the history of cither 
Array may each bo prouder, than of the coiinagc, the forti- 
tude, the dogged resolution, and thank God, the moderation 
in victory, which saved the Indian empire at the time of 
the Great Indian Mutiny. 



